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A NEWLY DISCOVERED FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH MANUSCRIPT 


By Ravpu A. KLINEFELTER 


The recent discovery at the Venerable English College, Rome, of 
MS 1306, Poems of John Lydgate, has brought to light an interesting 
collection of fifteenth-century writings.' The manuscript consists of 
159 unnumbered folios, of paper, the pages measuring 26 by 19 centi- 
meters, with an average of 35 lines to the page. According to the 
watermarks, the manuscript can be dated 1436-1456.* The book is 
bound in boards covered with parchment. A few of the titles and page 
headings have been trimmed off by the binder. The text is written in 
sepia-colored ink (faded in places) ; capitals and headings are in red 
and blue ink. 

From two entries in a sixteenth-century hand it seems clear that 
Sir Edward Carne, Mary Tudor’s ambassador to Pope Paul IV 
during 1555-1558, was associated with the volume in some manner. 
The entries refer to Carne by name and mention the “hospitale in 
Rome” over which he was governor from 1559 until his death, Janu- 
ary 11, 1561. 

The manuscript contains the following items: 


1. Lydgate’s Life of Our Lady (foll. 1a-65b). The poem, a life of 
the Virgin Mary in 5,932 lines, of rime-royal stanzas, begins imper- 
fectly (omitting the first 1,253 lines) on fol. la with line 365 of 
Book IT.* 

2. “King Henry VI’s Triumphal Entry into London, 21 Feb., 1432” 
(foll. 66a-73a), 76 stanzas and an envoy in rime royal. See H. N. 
MacCracken, Minor Poems of John Lydgate, E.E.T.S., 0.s., Vol. 192 
(1934), pp. 630-48. According to the major variants, the text of 
English College MS 1306 is closely related to that of Harley MS 565. 
The new text has a different and clearer version of the roundel prais- 
ing Henry VI (H. N. MacCracken, op. cit., p. 637, lines 211-27), but 
it omits lines 475-509 (five stanzas and an 8-line prose passage). 

3. “A Pageant of Knowledge” (foll. 73b-74a), a series of seven 
single stanzas in rime royal under the separate titles of: Prudencia, 


1The writer wishes to thank the Rev. H. E. G. Rope, Librarian at the 
Venerable English College, Dr. H. N. MacCracken, former president of Vassar 
College, and Professor George B. Parks, Queens College, for information re- 
garding the whereabouts of the manuscript. 

2 For this dating I am indebted to Professor G. B. Parks. In foll. 1-73 and 
foll. 90-121, the watermark is an anchor, corresponding to Briquet 376, assigned 
to Lille 1438, Pont 4 Mousson, 1445. Interspersed through foll. 76-89, and foll. 
122-59, is a stag’s head, not Briquet, but in the first classification, sub-group of 
yo 1436-1456; the closest identification is Briquet, 14228, assigned to Rouen, 


8 This poem is being edited by Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp., Joseph Lauritis, 
C.S.Sp., and the present writer. 
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Iusticia, Temperancia, Discrecion, Reson, Plesance Godewill, and 
Curtesye Nature. See H. N. MacCracken, op. cit., pp. 724-34. 

4. “Four Thinges That Make a Man To Falle” (fol. 74a), one 
rime-royal stanza. See H. N. MacCracken, op. cit., p. 709. This new 
text is closely related to that of Harley MS 116, fol. 125a. 

5. “The Blynde Eteth Many a Flye” (fol. 74b), a six-stanza rime- 
royal poem warning young men of the treachery of women.‘ See 
W. W. Skeat, Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894- 
97), VII, 295-96. This reading of English College MS 1306 seems 
close to that of Trinity College Cambridge MS R. 3. 19 and Harley 
MS 2251. 

6. The “Ballad of Good Counsel” (foll. 75a-76b), 18 rime-royal 
stanzas and an envoy, citing the disasters that befall a wicked tongue. 
See W. W. Skeat, op. cit., pp. 285-90; also H. N. MacCracken, op. 
cit., pp. 839-44. This new version seems closest to the reading of 
University Library, Cambridge MS Ff. 1. 6 

7. “A Treatise of a Galaunt” (foll. 77a-80a), a poem of 32 rime- 
royal stanzas lamenting the effect of new French fashions on the 
morals of the English people. With the exception of a few minor 
variants this new text is identical with the text of the De Worde print 
found in W. Carew Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry of England (Lon- 
don, 1864-66), III, 147-60; and in Samuel E. Brydges, Censura 
Literaria (London, 1805-09), V, 37-40. Bishop John Alcock (d. 
1500), in a sermon preached in his old age, attributed this poem to 
Lydgate, saying that he remembered it from his youth. Dr. H. N. 
MacCracken rejected the poem from the Lydgate canon on the 
grounds of its crude style and its late date, “the latter half of the 
fifteenth century.”*® The early date of the English College MS 1306 
(ca. 1436-1456) seems to require a reconsideration of Lydgate’s 
authorship of the poem. 

8. “The Pain and Sorrow of Evil Marriage” (foll. 80b-82a), a 
17-stanza poem in rime royal condemning marriage. See H. N. Mac- 
Cracken, op. cit., pp. 456-60. This new text seems closest to the print 
by De Worde (no date, 4). Evidence for this lies in many common 
major variant readings and their mutual omission of Stanza 16. 

9. “A Song Made of the Duke of Burgundy” (foll. 82b-83b), four- 
teen octaves, protesting the treachery of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
See T. Wright, Political Poems and Songs (London, 1859-61), II, 
148-49, where the incomplete text (only 43 lines) of Sloane MS 252, 
fol. 169a, is printed.® 

10. “The Siege of Calais” (foll. 84a-86a), 28 six-line stanzas 
relating to the siege of Calais, July 19-25, 1436. See T. Wright, 
Political Poems and Songs (London, 1859-61), II, 151-56; also 
T. Wright and O. J. Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae (London, 1841- 
43), II, 21-24, for the text of MS Cotton Galba E. IX, fol. 110b. 


*# Dr. MacCracken and the present writer will discuss the question of Lydgate’s 
authorship of this poem and of items 7, 9, and 10 in a critical study of Lydgate’s 
poetry now in preparation. 

5 Minor Poems of John Lydgate, E.E.T.S., Extra Series, Vol. 107 (1911), 
Pp. XxXxii-xxxiii. 

6 The complete poem will be included in the Lydgate study referred to in 
note 4, supra. 
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Variants in the new text clear up some eighteen obscurities in the 
printings mentioned above.’ 

11. “The Dietary” (foll. 86b-87b), ten octaves on hints for good 
health. See H. N. MacCracken, op. cit., pp. 702-707. The text in the 
English College MS 1306 omits lines 1-24 and 33-96. In omitting 
lines 1-24 and in many major variants, this new text is like University 
College, Oxford MS C. 60. 

12. “Parvus Cato” (foll. 88a-88b), a poem of seven rime-royal 
stanzas, is a translation of Cato’s Breves Sententiae. The poem is 
usually attributed to Lydgate’s disciple, Benedict Burgh (1413-1483), 
and is found with his translation of “Cato Major” (see item 13). See 
M. Forster’s edition, Archiv, CXV (1905), 303-304. The new text 
is close to that of Cambridge University Library MS Hh. IV, 12, 
foll. 29b-31b. 

13. “Cato Major,” by Benedict Burgh (foll. 89a-109a), 161 stanzas 
in rime royal, a translation of the Disticha Catonis. See M. Forster, 
Archiv, CXV (1905), 298-323, and CX VI (1906), 25-40. The new 
text follows closely that of Bodleian MS Rawlinson C. 48, printed in 
Forster’s edition. Judging from Forster’s investigation, this new text 
is an early one. He dates the oldest manuscripts (Bodleian MS Raw- 
linson C. 48 and Bodleian MS Rawlinson F. 32) somewhere near 
1440. 

14. “The Daunce of Machabre” (foll. 110a-120a), 84 eight-line 
stanzas. See F. Warren and B. White, ed., The Dance of Death, 
E.E.T.S., o.s., Vol. 181 (1931), pp. 1-77. The text of English College 
MS 1306 is of the A type (the longer version as compared with the 
reduced B type). The text of the new manuscript is identical with that 
of Harley MS 116, in omitted stanzas (Stanzas VII and LIT), in the 
names and order of speakers, and in numerous textual variants. 

15. The Master of Game (foll. 121a-159a), a prose treatise, the 
oldest and most important work on hunting in the English language, 
was written between 1406 and 1413, by Edward, second Duke of 
York, who was killed at Agincourt in 1415. The work is dedicated to 
Prince Henry, “eldest sone and heire vnto the high excellent and 
cristen Prince Henry the IV“,” at whose court the author was Master 
of Game. There are thirty-six chapters, thirty-one of which are trans- 
lations of Gaston de Foix’s Livre de Chasse (1387). See J. E. Wells, 
Manual (New Haven, 1916), pp. 427 and 833; W. A. and F. Baillie- 
Grohman, ed., The Master of Game (London, 1904 and 1909) ; and 
E. P. Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual (New York, 
1933), p. 379. Except for a scribal omission of some 93 lines in the 
chapter on “the Roe” (fol. 129b), this new text is complete. It seems 
close to the text of the Shirley manuscript, B. M. Addit. MS 16165. 
The text in MS 1306 ends with a stanza (fol. 159a) : 


What man that wille of huntyng leere 
And in that science hymself avance 

He may therof fynde talkyng here 

For neither of songe harpe lute ne davnce 


7 For the text of this poem, together with textual variants and commentary, 
= 4 article, “The Siege of Calais: A New Text,” PMLA, LXVII (1952), 
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Ne tretith he noght but of the ordenance 
Of alle gode huntyng and who so lust loke 
He shal it fynde compyled in this bok. 


It will be noted that, although the manuscript volume is entitled 
Poems of John Lydgate, only items 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, and 14 can be 
identified with certainty as Lydgate’s.* From the standpoint of the 
nature and variety of the contents of this newly discovered manu- 
script, it is highly interesting and important in fifteenth-century 
studies. 


Duquesne University 


8 For Lydgate’s authorship of items 5, 7, 9, and 10, see note 4, supra. 





THE USE OF PARLOR AND TAVERN GAMES IN 
ELIZABETHAN AND EARLY STUART DRAMA 


By Joserpn T. McCutten, jr. 


The impression made by the card game in A Woman Killed with 
Kindness or by the game of backgammon in The Two Angry Women 
of Abington is likely to arouse one’s curiosity as to whether such 
episodes came into extensive use during the Elizabethan and the 
early Stuart period, for even in distant retrospect both of these games 
are interest-compelling. Heywood included the card game in order to 
force a pair of guilty lovers unwittingly to reveal their real characters 
to a wronged husband and to an audience awaiting the serious issue. 
On the other hand, through a game of backgammon Porter intensified 
an issue not so serious to anyone except the two angry neighbors 
and thus prepared both the characters in this play and the audience for 
a roaring comedy. Games of cards, chess, dice, and backgammon in 
other plays are of frequent occurrence and are employed for both 
serious and comic effects. Moreover, the recurrence of these episodes 
shows that the use of them became a noteworthy dramatic convention 
during this period.’ 

A survey of many episodes which occur in the drama from about 
1550 to 1635 will show how they enriched it. This survey will also 
bring to mind several memorable scenes which range from the realism 
of Arden of Feversham to the magic of The Tempest. The content of 
these scenes is noteworthy because, for the most part, they contribute 
a great deal to the dramatic power of individual plays. 

As early as 1547-1553, the probable date of Nice Wanton,’ a play- 
wright included a game of dice as the primary scene in the demorali- 
zation of Ismael and Dalila.* Even a casual reading is likely to make 
this game memorable as an exhortation to youth to avoid a way of 
degradation that leads to the pox and a scaffold. In contrast to this 
moral seriousness, Dame Chat enters in a lighter mood with a handful 
of cards in a contemporaneous play by Mr. S., Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle (ca. 1552-1563). Like the ale which she serves Diccon, who 
has determined to make good sport on hearing of the lost needle, here 


1For examples of games used significantly in other periods, see these 
fourteenth-century poems: The Avowing of Arthur, The Tale of Beryn, Floris 
and Blancheflour, and The Book of the Duchess; and these nineteenth-century 
prose pieces: Lewis Carroll’s Through the Looking-Giass and T. H. Huxley’s 
Definition of a Liberal Education. It may also be noted that in Types of Society 
in Medieval Literature (New York, 1926), pp. 20 ff., Professor Tupper has 
commented at length on the influence of The Chess Book during the Middle Ages. 

2 All dates mentioned in this paper are those ascribed to individual plays by 
Alfred Harbage in Annals of English Drama, 975-1700 (Philadelphia, 1940). 

8 A Preaty Interlude Called, Nice Wanton, in Specimens of Pre-Shaksperean 
Drama, ed. J. M. Manly (Boston, 1897), I, 465. 
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the card game* from which Dame Chat is called helps to characterize 
her and provide an atmosphere of gaiety about her house in contrast 
to the anxiety of Gammer Gurton and the turmoil of her home. 

Just what happened in a lost play referred to by Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers is not known: “that [play] of 26 December 1582 was A Game 
at Cards, possibly the piece which, according to Sir John Harington, 
was thought ‘somewhat too plaine’, and was championed at rehearsal 
by ‘a notable wise counseller.’””* The disappearance of this “Comodie 
or Morrall,” which was presented by the children of Her Majesty’s 
Chapel,® may be indicative of its effectiveness. This view is based upon 
the facts that the efforts of the champion failed to preserve the play 
and that continued staging of a similar piece, A Game at Chess, was 
forbidden not much more than a generation later. 

Only a few years after the disappearance of A Game at Cards, 
Marlowe included a brief card game in Tamburlaine, Part II (1587- 
1588). This game, which keeps Tamburlaine’s son from battle, incites 
the brutal father to stab him on the stage and then order his burial by 
concubines rather than have even common soldiers soil their hands by 
touching the corpse of such an effeminate brat.’ Although the some- 
what gay attitude maintained by the son during the game gives the 
audience a moment of respite from the increasingly barbarous conduct 
of the tyrant, the immediate result, the murder of his son, the more 
indelibly brands the minds of spectators with impressions of the 
terrible impartiality of Tamburlaine’s rage. 

A game of backgammon in Arden of Feversham (1585-1592) 
proves to be the ruse whereby another, a more credible and realistic, 
murder is effected after several failures by Arden’s unfaithful wife, 
her paramour (Mosbie), and their subordinate thugs. After many 
narrow escapes, Arden returns home convinced that his suspicions of 
Alice and Mosbie are ill-founded and that he should assume a friendly 
attitude towards them. He is happy to celebrate this friendship by 
joining Mosbie in a game of backgammon. Since the audience has 
followed the entire course of events, this game* comes to be dominated 
by the irony that results from Arden’s trusting ignorance and by the 
tension that makes evident a triumph on the part of the evil charac- 
ters. In other words, the game of backgammon greatly intensifies the 
emotions of the spectators, who, in contrast to Arden, foresee the 
murder that has been planned by his wife and Mosbie. Furthermore, 
it determines the sequel which is soon to resolve the action in the 
destruction of those who have plotted against Arden. 


4Gammer Gurton’s Needle, in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. 
Adams (Boston, 1924), II, ii. 

5 The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), II, 37. 

6 Ibid., IV, 158. 

7 Tamburlaine the Great, Part II, ed. U. M. Ellis-Fermor, in Works and Life 
of Christopher Marlowe, gen. ed. R. H. Case (London, 1930), Vol. 2, IV, i. 

8 Arden of Feversham, in Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. C. F. T. Brooke 
(Oxford, 1908), V, i, 227 ff. 
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Turning to comedy of humors late in the century, Chapman in- 
cluded a card game as an aid in the promotion of dramatic action in 
An Humourous Day's Mirth (1597). Lemot, minion to a king in 
France, has plans to bring the humor-dominated characters together 
at Verone’s Ordinary for the purpose of exposing them and helping 
them to see one another as they really are. While several of them are 
engaged in a card game,’ he arranges for their exposure in the burst 
of comedy for which their individual humors have prepared them. 

The comic spirit is even more triumphant in Porter’s drama of 
contemporary English life, The Two Angry Women of Abington 
(1596-1598). The very fiber of this play stems from a conflict built 
up during a game of backgammon in the first act. Hopes to promote 
and cement the friendship of their families lead Master Goursey and 
Master Barnes to approve a friendly game between the two wives, 
who are possessed of a slightly bickering attitude. However, as the 
women become excited while playing for excessively high stakes, ordi- 
nary terms of the game take on double meanings which infuriate both 
of them. Mistress Goursey, whose imagination rapidly fabricates 
grounds for jealousy of her husband and her neighbor, is especially 
agitated by this game. This lively scene’® is laden with broad hints 
and double-entendres which in themselves are uproariously comic. 
Moreover, the remainder of the play, which consists of the angry 
sequel to this episode, is for the most part comedy that was made 
inevitable during the ladies’ game. 

During a memorable scene of Heywood’s A Woman Killed with 
Kindness (1603), a game of cards proves more convincing to Master 
Frankford in the accusation of his wife and a friend than does the 
warning spoken by a devoted servant. As a matter of fact, in shifting 
from the mood in which he strikes the trusty servant to one of greater 
objectivity, Master Frankford calls for a table and cards with which 
to beguile the hour just after supper. Several comments on the game 
make Mistress Frankford and Wendoll suspects. As the playing con- 
tinues, conversation among the players the more definitely accuses 
the pair of illicit lovers, who of course have no idea that the double 
meaning of their words registers as it does on the mind of Master 
Frankford. The irony of this conversation heightens the dramatic 
force of the scene.'? How well a game of cards serves a dramatic pur- 
pose may be observed here as the basic terms of the game are made 
to describe, unknown to the guilty pair, the course of the tragic action 
decreed by their lust. Little do they realize that, as Wendoll lifts a 
Knave and Mistress Frankford chooses a Queen (which signifies 


® An Humourous Day's Mirth, in Plays and Poems of George Chapman: The 
Comedies, ed. T. M. Parrott (London, 1914), Vol. 1, Sc. 8. 

10 The Two Angry Women of Abington, in Select Collection of Old English 
Plays, Originally Published by Robert Dodsley in the Year 1774, ed. W. C. 
Hazlitt (London 1874), VII, 272 ff. 

114 Woman Killed with Kindness, in Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood 
[ed. R. H. Shepherd] (London, 1874), II, 121 ff. 
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quean to her husband), in this manner their secret game is being 
revealed to Master Frankford and to the audience. This scene imme- 
diately intensifies the dramatic power of the play, somewhat as “The 
Mousetrap” does in Hamlet. Also, in like manner it provides a doubt- 
ing mind with grounds for future action which is not to be halted until 
it has run full course. 

Although a single scene, such as this one from Heywood’s master- 
piece, may most readily come to mind when one recalls games in 
dramas of this period, without a doubt Thomas Middleton is the 
playwright who used games most often and extensively in his plays. 
Four of them illustrate this convention in early Stuart drama. 

The earliest of these games used by Middleton becomes a signifi- 
cant part of the gulling scheme designed by a greedy city merchant 
in order to corrupt and bankrupt a country heir in Michaelmas Term 
(1604-1606). When the heir, Easy, comes to town, the merchant, 
Quomodo, instructs a servant: “Keep foot by foot with him, outdare 
his expenses, flatter, dice and brothel him; give him a sweet taste of 
sensuality ; train him to every wasteful sin, that he may quickly need 
health, but especially money.”** In due time Easy loses heavily at a 
game of dice, and consequently he falls into the clutches of Quomodo. 
“Nothing,” writes A. W. Ward, “could be more drastically true to 
life than the way in which Easy is wheedled into what seems to be 
his ruin; the scene of the gambling in the Ordinary [II, i] is excellent 
of its kind.”** Nonetheless, as the play evolves, a result of even greater 
interest than the ruin of a greenhorn from the country follows this 
game. When Quomodo resurrects himself, after having feigned death 
in order to return in disguise and gloat over his success, he learns to 
his own consternation that the papers which he signed while dis- 
guised have restored the lands diced away by Easy. He discovers, 
further, that, through sympathy for this victim of her supposedly late 
master, Mistress Quomodo has accepted Easy as her second husband. 

The reward in store for gamesters themselves in another Middle- 
tonian play, Your Five Gallants (ca. 1605-1607), is less happy than 
that granted to Easy. As a matter of fact, their game,"* which occurs 
at a tavern after they have abandoned their courtesans in order to 
embrace their fortunes at dice more freely, serves mainly to charac- 
terize them and ultimately to aid honest Fitsgrave in exposing the 
entire group. Like other dice games, which are sometimes mentioned 
or described rather than staged, this one is included as a significant 
step in the degradation of characters.’* Also, like the game in Michael- 


12 Michaelmas Term, in Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen 
(London, 1885), Vol. 1, I, i, p. 222. All references to plays by Middleton are to 
this edition. 

13 4 History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne 
(London, 1875), II, 84. 

14 Your Five Gallants, in Works of Thomas Middleton, Vol. 3, I, iii. 

15 See also Dekker’s Old Fortunatus (1599), II, 2; Chapman’s All Fools 
(1599-1604), V, 2; and Shirley’s The Lady of Pleasure (1635), V, 1. The latter 
gives an especially memorable picture of the game. 
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mas Term, this one proved useful as Middleton here expressed his 
ethical views dramatically. 


In William Rowley’s A New Wonder: A Woman Never Vexed 
(ca. 1607-ca. 1625), a gamester comes to be the answer to the prayers 
of a widow, who is disturbed to the point of consulting a doctor of 
divinity because she suffers no vexation whatever. While she ponders 
the question of how to embrace endless annoyance, Stephen, a seem- 
ingly hopeless reprobate, achieves total degradation after a tavern 
episode in which the host operates card games, dice games, and bowl- 
ing simultaneously.’* Witnessing the annoyance suffered by the mother 
of Stephen’s nephew, who tries futilely to keep his uncle out of trouble 
and prison, the widow calmly declares her willingness to bear such a 
burden. She then proposes to the gamester that he seek out and marry 
a rich widow, provided he will maintain a determination to squander 
her estate. Hoping that his addiction to games and other riotous ways 
will torture her into a state of peace, she then becomes his wife for 
the sake of her own soul. 


Peace is achieved by characters in Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
(ca. 1609-1611) during a scene which includes a game of chess. Sur- 
vivors from the ship appear confined within a magic circle when 
Prospero reveals himself to them, extends welcome, and forgives 
everyone. While he and King Alonso talk of their losses, especially of 
a son and a daughter, Prospero invites the King into his cell. It is 
there that this son and daughter, Ferdinand and Miranda, are dis- 
covered playing chess.*’ In contrast to many other games mentioned 
in this paper, games that dramatize the progress or the force of evil, 
Shakespeare makes this one a dramatic prelude to love and joy and 
to the renewal of friendship and the acceptance of life as passing time 
has determined it. In terms of staging, this appearance of the lovers 
at chess suggests to the shipwrecked men the almost visionary aspects 
of the island and to the spectators a happy sequel to the masque. 


A game in Fletcher’s Valentinian (1610-1614) is the trick whereby 
peace is destroyed. After the Emperor Valentinian’s flatterers and 
panders have failed to persuade Lucina (chaste wife of Maximus) to 
surrender to his lust, he plans his own strategy by engaging her hus- 
band in a dice game and forcing him to stake his ring.** No sooner 
has the debauched ruler won the ring than he determines to summon 
Lucina to his court by sending it as a token of a command from her 
husband. Despite her fear of trickery, she comes because duty binds 
her to obey Maximus. It is then that she suffers rape. The consequence 


16.4 New Wonder: A Woman Never Vexed, in Old English Plays, Origi- 
nally Published by Robert Dodsley, Vol. 12, LI, i. 

17 The sone’. in Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. G. L. Kittredge 
(Boston, 1936), V, i, 172 ff. 

18 Valentinian, in "Works +4 Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. A. H. 
Bullen (London, 1912), Vol. 4, II, i. Other references to plays by Fletcher are 
to this edition. 
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of this treachery is the death of Lucina, her husband, and the villain- 
ous Emperor, as well as the destruction of order in the state. The 
obviousness with which this game is managed as trickery to ensnare 
an innocent woman gives rise to emotional tension immediately, that 
is, even before the results begin actually to evolve. 

As one turns to a third play by Middleton, Women Beware Women 
(1612-1627), he may see how a chess game provides a second trick 
whereby a lascivious ruler ensnares the honest wife of a citizen. While 
parading on St. Mark’s Day, the Duke of Florence is captivated by 
the sight of Bianca, who looks on from her window. Although Bianca 
has no intention of surrendering her virtue, a debauched lady named 
Livia offers to procure her for the Duke. Her plan is to lure Bianca’s 
cautious mother-in-law from home and involve her in a game of 
chess.*® A follower of the Duke takes Bianca out to see the beauties of 
Livia’s home while the mother-in-law is detained by the game. Bianca 
then falls into the clutches of the licentious Duke and is forced to 
yield to his will. 

In addition to the fact that this chess game makes possible the 
development of an incident necessary to the plot, it also becomes an 
exceptionally forceful dramatic scene within its own scope. As the 
mother and Livia play, the moves and the comments of the latter sym- 
bolize, with a deep tinge of irony, her winning the innocent Bianca. 
In fact, the game provides spectators a remarkably dramatic substitute 
for that which they fear is taking place off stage. No other scene in 
the play adds so much in terms of emotional depth and revealing 
action. 


Another highly dramatic episode is staged in connection with a 
game of chess in The Spanish Curate (1622), by Fletcher and Mas- 
singer, but none of this atmosphere of deep seriousness pervades it. 
Instead, the game serves an important function in a subplot designed 
either to cuckold and humble a usurous lawyer or to reform him. 
Insanely jealous of his beautiful wife (Amaranta), miserly Bartolus 
keeps her locked in but has no fear of his meek student (Leandro) 
who has apprenticed himself to the lawyer merely in order to have 
access to his beautiful wife. Ordered to prevent Amaranta from mov- 
ing the chessmen left by her husband, who has been called from the 
game, Leandro sloughs off his meekness and declares his love to the 
lady.” The result, including the ironical deception of the old lawyer, 
comes near the fulfillment of Leandro’s mission ; however, the jealous 
husband reforms before his wife falls. Like backgammon in The Two 
Angry Women of Abington, chess in The Spanish Curate gives rise to 
an unusually comic scene. 

Insofar as the author’s purpose is concerned, the use of a parlor 
game in Middleton’s A Game at Chess (1624) is perhaps the most 


19 Women Beware Women, in Works of Thomas Middleton, Vol. 6, I, ii. 
20 The Spanish Curate, in Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Vol. 2, III, iv. 
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successful and memorable instance in the early Stuart drama. Alle- 
gorizing the perennial clash between the English and the Spanish of 
this period, Middleton satirized the Spanish and the Jesuits as they 
pit themselves against the English Church and State in a play re- 
nowned for a longer consecutive first run than had been known in 
London before that date." This immediate success on the stage, as 
well as the fact that the production of the play was halted for political 
reasons, is noteworthy evidence that the use of games in drama is a 
topic of importance. In addition to the interest aroused merely by the 
subject of the play, the manner of presentation was effective for 
Middleton’s audience. 

As the game progresses, with the Jesuits relying on their proven 
tactics, with the Fat Bishop practicing his treachery, and with the 
White forces blundering along, Black and White characters repre- 
senting the various chessmen stage a dramatic conflict which at once 
develops according to the laws of this game and also becomes potent 
dramaturgy. Although characters not named for chessmen could stage 
such a conflict successfully, it is doubtful that the choice of another 
framework would be equally forceful for symbolism or allegory and 
satire. It is certain that in writing his play according to the pattern of 
a chess game Middleton made it a powerful “expression of current 
feeling ; it is the embodiment of the prejudices of the multitude.”** 

John Ford included a chess game in Love’s Sacrifice (ca. 1625- 
1633) in order to introduce a display of the strangely powerful emo- 
tions which characterize his major tragic figures and at the same time 
to assure the development towards their ultimate fate. The tragic 
characters in this instance are Bianca, the beautiful but lowborn wife 
of the Duke of Pavia, and the Duke’s closest friend, Fernando, who 
has acquired a fatal passion for her. As Fernando declares his love to 
Bianca during a chess game, not only is the essence of this dramatic 
conflict set forth, but the asides of spying D’Avolos also presage the 
dire consequences.** In short, as a means of delineating character and 
forecasting gloomy action yet to evolve, this game of chess becomes 
intensely moving drama. 

In Shirley’s The Gamester (1633) an atmosphere very different 
from the tense seriousness of Ford’s tragedy becomes apparent as 
Shirley develops the amusing irony of such comic squirming as a dis- 
solute character brings upon himself by becoming involved in a dice 
game. Since the success of Wilding’s aitempts to seduce his wife’s 
niece, Penelope, depends upon his wife’s consenting, he rejoices 
(assuming that her consent has been granted) when Penelope makes 


21 See R. C. Ball, ed., A Game at Chess (Cambridge, 1929) ; and J. R. Moore, 
“The Contemporary Significance of Middleton’s Game at Chesse,’ PMLA, L 
(1935), 761-68. 

22 Ball, op. cit., p. 4. 

28 | ove’s Sacrifice, in Dramatic Works of John Ford, ed. W. Gifford (Lon- 
don, 1826), Vol. 1, II, iii. 
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an assignation for midnight. By the time this hour arrives, however, 
he has become deeply involved in a dice game,** and he sends the 
gamester Hazard to meet Penelope. Even after hearing Hazard tell 
of his pleasure that night, Wilding is still not too unhappy about 
having chosen dice instead of Penelope. He becomes a truly miserable 
man only when his wife taunts him with the statement that he was 
deceived into having a rendezvous in the dark with her instead of 
Penelope. 

Significant episodes in several plays that were produced between 
the date of Nice Wanton and the appearance of The Gamester illus- 
trate the importance of games used in both comedy and tragedy. Play 
at dice, including stress on subsequent results, sometimes conveys 
moral lessons. In like manner, other games interwoven into schemes 
devised to reform characters aid indirectly in promoting didactic aims. 
Even a note of political propaganda comes into the drama by way of 
a chess game. Characters are delineated as they move chessmen or 
shuffle cards and comment upon them in a revelatory manner. These 
moves and comments often arouse a spirit of irony which sometimes 
becomes comic through hints and double-entendres, or, again, deeply 
serious in presaging tragic consequences. In either event, the imme- 
diate result tends to shape the action and often produces a remark- 
ably dramatic atmosphere. The force of contrasts (for example, be- 
tween the gaiety of a game and the deeper seriousness of the action 
into which it is interwoven) occasionally becomes manifest in a man- 
ner that is typical of the mixed emotions that are common in Eliza- 
bethan drama. Gnawing suspense is aroused now and then by sugges- 
tions latent in action during a game, and an increasing feeling of 
helplessness is likely to ensue as a sense of accumulating horror colors 
such action and the sequel to it. In addition to the calamitous results 
foretold by it, the game itself may symbolize off-stage action in 
progress even at the time and thus provide a dramatically forceful 
supplement to events that are actually staged. On the other hand, 
chess may become a prelude to the joys of reunion and reconciliation. 
In final analysis, a survey of these games, the use of which did become 
conventional, shows that they served important mechanical functions 
in promoting dramatic action and provided opportunities in indi- 
vidual scenes for the presentation of such stage stuff as appealed to 
audiences whose taste always craved variety. 


Texas Technological College 


24 The Gamester, in Dramatic Works and Poems of John Shirley, ed. W. 
Gifford (London, 1833), Vol. 3, III, iv. 





MILTON, LATIMER, AND THE LORD ADMIRAL 
By ALvLan G. CHESTER 


At one point in the tract Of Reformation Touching Church-Dis- 
cipline in England (1641) Milton interrupts his general criticism of 
the episcopate to attack the memory of Hugh Latimer, the best-loved 
of the English Protestant martyrs. Latimer, said Milton, was the 
creature of the politicians and a disseminator of lies inspired by the 
Duke of Somerset, the Protector during the minority of Edward VI. 
Here is the charge: 


Nor was this the first time that they [the bishops] discover’d to bee followers 
of this World; for when the Protectors Brother, Lord Sudley, the Admirall 
through private malice and mal-engine was to lose his life, no man could bee 
found fitter than Bishop Latimer (like another Doctor Shaw) to divulge in his 
Sermon the forged Accusations laid to his charge, thereby to defame him with 
the People, who else was thought would take ill the innocent mans death, 
unlesse the Reverend Bishop could warrant them there was no foule play. 
[Milton then attacks Cranmer and other bishops, but not on the same grounds.] 
—Who then can thinke, (though these Prelates had sought a further Refor- 
mation) that the least wry face of a Politician would not have hush’t them.' 


These allegations have provoked Latimer’s biographers to indignant 
denials or embarrassed extenuations.? Milton’s commentators, on the 
other hand, have remained silent. A review of the facts may serve to 
set the record straight for both Latimer and Milton. 

Although modern historians have found little to admire in the later 
career of Thomas Seymour, Baron of Sudley and Lord High Admiral 
of England, it is certain that his attainder of treason and his execution 
on March 20, 1549, were managed without due process of law.* Imme- 
diately after his death certain of his faction asserted loudly that his 
execution was judicial murder instigated by his brother the Lord 
Protector. It was to controvert these charges that Latimer spoke out, 
in a series of sermons preached before the King and the Court at 
Westminster on Fridays during Lent, 1549. The sermons, as taken 
down in shorthand by Thomas Some, were published in the same 
year. From them the affair may be reconstructed as follows. 

Latimer alluded darkly to the matter in his sermon of March 22, 
two days after the Lord Admiral’s death. He reproved those who 


1Works of John Milton, Columbia Edition (New York, 1931-1938), III, 
Pt. 1, 9-10. 

2 Robert Demaus, Hugh Latimer, a Biography (London, 1869, 1903), pp. 433- 
35; R. M. and A. J. Carlyle, Hugh Latimer (London, 1899), pp. 141-47. 
Demaus’s reference to Milton is relegated to an indignant footnote (p. 435). 
The Carlyles ignore Milton entirely, but they are lengthily apologetic for 
Latimer. 

8 The most judicious modern statement concerning him is in A. F. Pollard, 
England under Protector Somerset (London, 1900), pp. 177-99 
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challenged the decrees of Council and Parliament, and he exhorted his 
audience to accept the decisions of constituted authority.* In the ser- 
mon of the following week, Latimer spoke more precisely. He alleged 
that Sudley, in the Tower awaiting execution, had addressed letters 
to the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, urging them to conspire against 
the Protector Somerset. The letters, Latimer affirmed, had been dis- 
covered in the shoe of Sudley’s servant, who admitted the whole 
business.* Later in the same sermon Latimer asserted that he had met, 
years before, a prostitute condemned for robbery, who before her 
execution at Tyburn confessed that her first fall from virtue had been 
wrought by the Lord Admiral.* Three weeks later, in his Good Friday 
sermon, Latimer added yet another item to his bill of particulars: the 
Lord Admiral had been a contemner of religion. When his wife, 
Katherine Parr, instituted family prayer in the house, “the admiral 
gets him out of the way, like a mole digging in the earth.”’ These 
specific charges of treason, fornication, and irreligion are embroidered 
with considerable denunciation of a more general nature. 

It is not surprising that Latimer’s allegations provoked the Lord 
Admiral’s faction to indignant protest. Indeed, they seem to have 
made considerable disturbance. Latimer himself lashed out at his 
hearers because they had made “such a huzzing and buzzing in the 
preacher’s ear, that it maketh him oftentimes to forget his matter.’ 
Specifically, Sudley’s friends branded Latimer’s statements as lies, 
and they charged that his services had been suborned by the Lord 
Protector and the Council. In his sermon of April 5 Latimer spoke 
openly of these accusations and denied them vehemently.’ 

There, as far as the sermons reveal, the matter rested for the better 
part of a year. Then, during Lent of 1550, Latimer was once again 
appointed to preach before the Court. Probably he preached more 
than once during this Lent, but only one of the sermons, that of March 
2, has been preserved. Like those of the preceding year, it was taken 
down in shorthand and printed shortly afterwards. Early in this 
sermon, in the midst of some characteristic exegesis on the temptation 
and fall of Eve, Latimer adverted once more to the Lord Admiral’s 
affair. Since this passage has not been reproduced in any of the mod- 
ern editions of the sermon, I quote it in its entirety : 


Here could I say somewhat to them, if I would, that spake so much against me 
for my preaching here last year. Oh what a great matter is made of it, what a 
do and what grete faulte is found with me for speaking that I did of the Lord 


* The Sermons of Hugh Latimer, edited by George E. Corrie, Parker Society 
(Cambridge, 1844), p. 148. For convenience’s sake all the references to Latimer’s 
sermons in this paper are to this edition unless otherwise noted, but I have 
checked them against the edition of 1549. 

5 Ibid., pp. 161-62. Latimer further charged, with grudging admiration, that 
Seymour had fabricated both pen and ink. 

6 [bid., p. 164. 

7 Ibtd., pp. 228-29. 

® Ibid., p. 204. 

% Thid., pp. 183-84. 
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Admirall. A great matter is made of it. But I wyll tell you and I wyl speake 
nowe with a cleare conscience: If it were to do agayn and hauynge the occasion 
that I then had, I wold speake it agayn every woorde of it, yt and a greate deale 
more too. I spake it for no hatred, I spake it but for example of others to 
beware thereby and if it were in the lyke occasyon to be spoken againe, I 
woulde speake it againe. Ther be some that thynke and say yt I was hyred to it, 
and that my ladi of Somersets grace hyred me to it and that I was her fede man 
and had mony of her to speake it. Wel, so God helpe me, and as I shall answere 
in my conscience, in my remembrance I neuer talked wyth her grace touchyng 
that man in my life, nor neuer gaue she me anye thyng in her lyfe for any suche 
purpose and therefore they are to blame that speake so of mee. But ywis I 
coulde say somewhat to them agayn, yf I would, I knowe the bottes that nip 
them by the guttes.1° 


Here we have a charge against Latimer not adduced in 1549—that 
his attacks upon the Lord Admiral had been inspired by the Duchess 
of Somerset, wife of the Lord Protector. This charge is all the more 
interesting in view of the widespread belief that the Lady Somerset 
was piqued because protocol required her to yield precedence to the 
Lord Admiral’s wife, Katherine Parr, as former queen. It seems to 
have been a matter of common gossip (but certainly not of established 
fact) that the jealousies and quarrels of these two ladies underlay the 
ill feeling between the Protector and his brother.” 

It is interesting to note that all the specific allusions to the Lord 
Admiral cited or quoted above were deleted from later editions of 
Latimer’s sermons. Perhaps, as Gairdner suggested, they were sup- 
pressed because they did little credit to the preacher’s memory.” It is 
just as likely, however, that the editors feared that the passages in 
question might give offense to Queen Elizabeth, during whose reign 
all the subsequent editions except the last were printed. 

It has not heretofore been observed, I think, that Latimer’s sermons 
constitute the sole primary source of information concerning the 
uproar which followed his share in this episode. The state papers are 
silent. The chroniclers record the Lord Admiral’s trial and execution, 
but Stow alone mentions Latimer’s sermons: 


The 29. of March doctor Latimer preached before the king at Westminster, and 
there in his sermon, declaring manie things against the lord Thomas Seimer 
late beheaded, he affirmed that in time whiles he was prisoner in the Tower, he 
wrote letters unto the ladie Mary, and Ladie Elizabeth the kings sisters, that 
they should make some sturre against the lord protector, and revenge his death.'* 


Although his words may be slanted somewhat against Latimer, Stow 
makes no attempt to adjudicate the matter. 
Milton, however, did not derive his information from Stow. As 


104 Moste faithfull Sermd preached before the Kynges most excellente 
Maiestye, and hys most honorable Councell, in hys Courte at Westminster, by 
the reuerend Father Master Hughe Latimer. Anno Domi. M.D.L. A7*—A8’. 
(Microfilm of BM copy, STC, 15289.) 

11 Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, ed. Josiah Pratt (London, n.d.), VI, 
283; and Pollard, op. cit., p. 182. 

12 DNB. 

18 Annales (London, 1592), p. 1004. 
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Demaus and others have pointed out, he seems to have taken his cue 
from either or both of two well-known polemicists. The first of these 
was Nicholas Sander, the English Jesuit; the second was Sir John 
Hayward, the Anglican lawyer and historian. Sander was certainly 
not a dispassionate weigher of evidence. In his De schismato angli- 
cano (Cologne, 1585) he singled out the episode of Latimer and the 
Lord Admiral for special attention. Apart from his bland and unsup- 
ported assertion of Thomas Seymour’s innocence, Sander distorted 
the evidence in two ways. First, he asserts as unqualified fact the 
allegation that Latimer was the mouthpiece for the Lord Protector 
and his wife. Second, Latimer’s charge that the Lord Admiral had 
plotted against his brother’s protectorate is transformed into the 
charge that he had plotted against the life of the king. Since Sander’s 
remarks were probably based upon Latimer’s own words, some sus- 
picion of misrepresentation is perhaps warranted. The tone of the 
passage will be sufficiently indicated by Sander’s phrase about Lati- 
mer’s “lying apostolate” and his allusion to Lady Somerset as “an- 
other Jezebel.”’* 

Whether Sir John Hayward derived his strictures upon Latimer 
directly from Latimer, or from Sander, or from a source not now 
known, does not appear. In any case, Hayward, in his Life and Raigne 
of King Edward the Sixt (1631) denounced Latimer in such terms 
as Sander himself might have approved. The Anglican Hayward is 
perhaps less reckless than Sander in his treatment of fact, but his 
denunciation of Latimer is no less unrestrained, and it is fortified by a 
show of learning which might possibly deceive the unwary.’* Milton 
was perfectly familiar with Hayward’s book; he cites it twice in Of 
Reformation.’* I do not know whether he knew Sander’s De schis- 
mato, but I suspect that he did. It has recently been shown that he 
assiduously culled the writings of Catholic critics of the English 
reformation.'* In his war with the episcopate Milton was not finicky 
about the theology of the manufacturers of his ammunition. 

There is evidence, however, that Milton did not rely upon these 
writers alone, and that he was familiar with Latimer’s own version 
of the affair. Although the evidence consists only of a single phrase, 
I submit that it is reasonably conclusive. The phrase is “like another 
Doctor Shaw” in the passage quoted in the beginning of this paper. 
Ralph Shaw was the prebendary of St. Paul’s whose services Richard 
Crookback utilized to proclaim the illegitimacy of the sons of Edward 
IV. Milton might have read of Shaw’s subserviency in the More- 





14 Nicholas Sander, The Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism . . . Trans- 
lated ... by David Lewis (London, 1877), pp. 184-85. 

15 The Life and Raigne of King Edward The Sixt. Written by S* Iohn Hay- 
ward, Knight, Doctor of Law. London, Printed for Iohn Partridge [1630], 
L2'"—L2v. 

16 Op. cit., III, Pt. 1, 11 and 134. 

= Harris F. Fletcher, “Milton’s ‘Vicar of Hell,’” JEGP, XLVII (1948), 
387-89. 
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Morton life of Richard III or in Hall, just as Shakespeare did."* But 
Latimer himself reported that his detractors had compared him to 
the odious Shaw. In his sermon of April 5, 1549, he said, “Some 
liken me to Dr. Shaw, that preached at Paul’s Cross, that King Ed- 
ward’s sons were bastards.”** Milton did not find the phrase in San- 
der or Hayward; unless we are willing to assume a most remarkable 
literary coincidence, he must have found it in Latimer’s sermons. 

The present writer is not attempting to argue that Latimer never 
preached in the interest of political propaganda. No court preacher 
of the English reformation remained untainted in that respect. The 
celebrated denunciation of enclosures, in the series of sermons here 
being considered, is probably a case in point. No doubt Latimer, of 
old yeoman stock, was genuinely opposed to enclosures. It is a fact, 
however, that his views happened to coincide with Somerset’s agra- 
rian policy, which was unpopular among the landed class and there- 
fore in need of the eloquent defense which Latimer supplied. There 
must have been similar instances at other stages of his career. As 
bishop of Worcester, from 1535 to 1539, he was often the preacher 
at Paul’s Cross, a pulpit which, throughout its long history, was 
notoriously a political sounding board. 

It is possible that in the affair of the Lord Admiral Latimer was 
proclaiming the official version. Certainly much that he said of the 
dead man is offensive to modern taste. It does not follow, however, 
that what he said was false; or, if it was, that he knew it to be false. 
Latimer was not of the inner circle, and he was always a little naive. 
It may be that he simply believed what he was told. Since his is the 
only testimony, it is impossible to reach a verdict except in terms of 
sympathy or partisanship.”° 

What is certain is that Latimer vehemently and publicly denied that 
he had lied or that he had been suborned. If, as I have tried to show, 
Milton was familiar with the 1549 volume of the sermons, he must 
have read not only the comparison to Dr. Shaw but also the words 
which immediately followed : 


The council needs not my lie for the defense of that that they do. . . . Although 
the men of the parliament-house can defend themselves yet have I spoken this 
of a good zeal, and a good ground of the admiral’s writing; I have not feigned 
or lied one jot.?! 


For obvious reasons Milton did not choose to tell the whole story. 
Possibly he felt a little uneasy about it. In the passage immediately 


18 There is a passing allusion to Doctor Shaw in Richard III, III, v, 103. A 
few details concerning Shaw will be found in the DNB. 

19 Sermons, pp. 183-84. 

20 So the historians. Lingard, a Catholic, finds Latimer guilty on all counts 
(History of England, 6th ed. [London, 1855], V, 137); Tytler, a Protestant, 
acquits him (England under the Reigns of Edward VI and Mary (London, 1839], 
I, 152); Gairdner, an Anglican with high-church leanings, is coldly critical of 
his bad taste (DNB). 

21 Sermons, pp. 183-84. 
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following that quoted at the beginning of this paper, he recalled Lati- 
mer’s martyrdom and hastened to justify himself in terms of St. 
Paul's celebrated utterance about those who give their bodies to be 
burned yet have not charity. We need not be as severe with Milton 
as was Dr. Johnson, who remarked that “faction seldom leaves a man 
honest.” For Johnson’s honest let us substitute detached. Milton was 
writing propaganda, and the methods of propaganda are well known. 
Fairness to Latimer, however, demands that his plea of “not guilty” 
be recorded along with the charge. 


University of Pennsylvania 





HOLCROFT’S INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL JUSTICE 
By Vircit R. STALLBAUMER 


Ever since it became known that Godwin acknowledged Thomas 

Holcroft as the second of his four principal oral instructors, curiosity 
has centered around Holcroft’s part in Political Justice. This question 
has significance because Godwin’s work formulated for the first time 
the philosophy of anarchism and thus towered above other treatises 
on political reform. How it startled the generation may be inferred 
from a contemporary’s account of its appearance : 
The booksellers’ counters groaned under the weight of new views on the state 
of the representation, theories of reform, and philosophical treatises on the 
constitution. . . . Every day brought forth its bundles of pamphlets and broad- 
sheets. Every man who had anything to say, or nothing to say, put it into print. 
The shops of Ridgway and Debrett were crowded every morning by politicians 
on tip-toe for the last rumor. And in the midst of this shoal of minor speculators, 
suddenly appeared a great leviathan in the shape of Godwin’s Political Justice. 
Moreover, it is an oft told tale that Wordsworth advised a young 
friend to fling away books on chemistry and read Godwin on Neces- 
sity; that Southey “read and all but worshipped”; that Coleridge 
hymned a sonnet in praise of its author; that Hazlitt contended that 
“Tom Paine was considered for the time as Tom Fool to him; Paley 
an old woman; Edmund Burke a flashy sophist” ; that Crabb Robin- 
son admitted that it in effect directed the whole course of his life and 
that he “was willing to become a martyr for it”; that Francis Place 
declared it made him owe Godwin a tremendous debt ; that the demand 
for it was such that pirated editions were published in Ireland and 
Scotland, and clubs were formed as the means of gaining access to it; 
and, finally, that Shelley later versified much of it in Queen Mab and 
made its visions the core of Prometheus Unbound. 

And yet the man who wrote this tract on moral duty, which readers 
today put down as extravagant or absurd, and which even those 
enthralled by it soon dismissed as wildly Utopian, was in many 
respects almost the last from whom we should expect a system so 
visionary that it “has enabled others to say,” in the words of Hazlitt, 
“to the towering aspirations after good, and to the overbearing pride 
of human intellect—‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther!’ ””* 
For Godwin was slow, phlegmatic, and methodical. In company he 
was no better; he “either goes to sleep himself, or sets others to 
sleep.”* Hazlitt describes him as having “neither acuteness of remark, 
nor a flow of language” ;* as “saying little, and that little were better 


1 Ford K. Brown, Life of Godwin (New York, 1926), p. 58. 

2 Spirit of the Age, in Complete Works of Hazlitt, ed. P. P. Howe (London, 
1932), XI, 23. 

3 [bid., XI, 28. 

4 Ibid., XI, 27. 
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left alone, being both dull and nonsensical” ; as being “ready only on 
reflection, dangerous only at the rebound” ;° and “as having no idea 
of any thing till he is wound up, like a clock, not to speak, but to write, 
and then he seemed like a person risen from sleep or from the dead.’”* 
Though later regretting he had done so, Coleridge was even more out- 
spoken, remarking, “He appeared to me to possess neither the strength 
of intellect that discovers truth, nor the powers of imagination that 
decorate falsehood ; he talked sophisms in jejune language.” 


These characterizations are emphasized by the following apostrophe 
delivered by the gifted actor George Cooke over the author of Political 
Justice, who, as here pictured, is slumped in his chair at a dinner 
party: 


Asleep |—fast asleep! How perfectly quiet he rests—and yet he is a democrat! 
There is a smile upon his countenance that looks “peace and good-will to man,” 
and yet he has thrown the torch of discord abroad, and set half mankind in 
flame. . . . 

What a noble head—and yet pregnant with such monstrous errors! Errors 
that if received would destroy the bonds between subject and sovereign, between 
parent and child, husband and wife; give a loose and free sway to selfishness 
and sensuality; involve the world in anarchy, and steep it in blood. Such philo- 
sophers—O how I detest them! I could wish government to exert its force for 
their extermination—by death—by torture . . . but not him—not this—O no, 
no! his conscience is good, or he could not sleep thus, and look thus.® 


Contrast these characterizations with the personality of Holcroft 
limned in the hurried, twisted note to Godwin when J. S. Jordan 
brought out Paine’s Rights of Man; contrast them with the breathless 
rush of Holcroft’s letters on politics; contrast them with the white 
heat that licks through passages in Holcroft’s Narrative of Facts and 
his Letter to Windham; and contrast them with the abundance of 
testimony that he was the most fiery of all that spirited group of 
reformers and radicals, and we approximate the meaning Godwin 
packed into his laconic acknowledgment: “My mind, though fraught 
with sensibility, and occasionally ardent and enthusiastic, is perhaps 
in its genuine habits too tranquil and unimpassioned for successful 
composition, and stands greatly in need of stimulus and excitement. 
I am deeply indebted in this point to Holcroft.”® This is emphasized 
by another confession : “I am subject to long fits of dissatisfaction and 
discouragement; this also seems to be constitutional. At all times 
agreeable company has an omnipotent effect upon me, and raises me 
from the worst tone of mind to the best.”*® The inclusiveness of these 
admissions is substantiated further by the fact that Godwin’s enduring 
work was written during his close association with Holcroft. 


5 Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age, in Works, XI, 27. 

6 Hazlitt, Plain Speaker, in Works, XII, 198. 

7 Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge (New York, 1895), I, 162. 

8 William Dunlap, Memoirs of G. F. Cooke (London, 1813), I, 235. 
9C. K. Paul, William Godwin (London, 1876), I, 361. 

10 [bid., I, 360. 
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And what stimulus and excitement Holcroft must have afforded! 
When asked if he were not much struck with him, Coleridge said, 
“T thought myself in more danger of being struck by him.” Writing 
to Southey, Coleridge remarked, “There is a fierceness and dogma- 
tism in Holcroft. . . . He absolutely infests you with atheism.”** He 
described him to John Thelwall as, “Fierce, hot, petulant, the very 
high priest of atheism; he hates God ‘with all his heart, with all his 
mind, with all his soul, and with all his strength.’’** Mrs. Shelley 
explains that “he was a man of stern and irascible character,” and 
that “he advocated what he deemed truth with vehemence.”** Though 
Horne Tooke was a fighter by instinct, a terrible conversationalist, 
challenging and fighting with a remorseless tongue, though “his 
intellect was like a bow of polished steel, from which he shot sharp- 
pointed poisoned arrows at his friends in private, at his enemies in 
public,”**® though his influence was more widely spread than that of 
any one in London, Holcroft, self-made, stunted, fiery, quarreled with 
him violently at a party of literary men. Possibly the row leaped forth 
because Tooke was rallying Godwin, as was his habit, on the visionary 
nature of his politics, or was arguing some point for the sake of 
victory, or was representing “nobody but himself.” Whatever the 
cause was, Holcroft rose from the table and said, “Mr. Tooke, you 
are a scoundrel, and I always thought you so.”** In a similar 
situation Charles Lamb saved the day when he, Holcroft, and Cole- 
ridge “were disputing fiercely which was best—Man as he was, or 
man as he is to be. ‘Give me,’ says Lamb, ‘man as he is not to be.’ ””"" 

The following incident shows that Holcroft’s vehemence and fierce- 
ness resulted from his sincerity. At a dinner given in the spring of 
1804 to afford him another occasion to meet the actor Cooke, a heated 
argument ensued over the recent death of Lord Camelford, and 
“Holcroft, in reprobating the practice of this honorable murder . . . 
contradicted Cooper, Marshal, and others in rather an abrupt and dic- 
tatorial manner.” Cooke, who had been silent until emboldened by a 
few glasses of wine, at last turned on Holcroft “with a bitter sarcastic 
look, and in his sharpest tone of voice, after a short pause, which gave 
double force to his thrust, cried, ‘Upon my honour, Mr. Holcroft, 
you shall have a patent for being paramount.’ ” Holcroft became silent. 
About half an hour later, “as if unconscious that any time had 
elapsed,” and “awakening as if from a dream of abstractedness,” he 
answered Cooke in nearly these words: 





Your reproof, Mr. Cooke, must be just. I am thoroughly convinced from your 
words, and the mode in which you uttered them, that my manner must be rude, 


11 Hazlitt, My First Acquaintance with Poets, in Works, XVII, 112. 
12 Letters, I, 114. 

18 Thid., I, 162. 

14 Paul, op. cit., I, 25. 

15 Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age, in Works, XI, 47. 

16 Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson (London, 1869), I, 327. 

17 Hazlitt, First Acquaintance, in Works, XVII, 122. 
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and irritating, and highly injurious to the cause of which I would willingly be 
the advocate. I thank you, Sir, for correcting what I ought to have corrected 
myself. But I would willingly have you believe that it is only the external ap- 
pearance, arising from unhappy habit, which is offensive, and which is not a true 
index of my mind, at the time of speaking; for I am convinced, upon a strict 
examination, that could you have read my mind at the moment that my manner 
was most repulsive, you would have seen nothing but an honest zeal for truth; 
and that could not have been offensive.1® 


His attitude toward Godwin was equally sincere. That they were 
exceedingly intimate from 1788 to 1796 is proof that Godwin was 
convinced that his friend fought for what he believed was right. But 
his influence was not limited to the stimulus and excitement Godwin 
acknowledged. It went further, and Godwin intimates as much when 
he says: “My mind became more and more impregnated with the 
principles afterwards developed in my Political Justice ; they were the 
almost constant topic of conversations between Holcroft and myself.’ 

Though self-made, Holcroft had what his journalistic nondramatic 
works fail to show, namely, a clear and accurate mind. Indeed, his 
insistence on accuracy is so striking as to seem a pose. Hazlitt®® com- 
plained that Holcroft “would not let him get on at all, for he required 
a definition of every the commonest word, exclaiming, ‘What do you 
mean by sensation, Sir? What do you mean by an idea?’” 

A criticism written for the Monthly Review, besides revealing that 
Holcroft was capable of clear and close reasoning on abstract subjects, 
indicates that he recognized the need of accurate terminology and of 
understanding the shifting meaning of words. He points out instances 
where Dugald Stewart lacked precision in his Elements of Philosophy 
of the Human Mind.** 


This questioning attitude and penchant for accuracy, coupled with 
sincerity and candor, rendered him invaluable to Godwin ir clarifying 
ideas through spirited and intelligent conversation. And he was 
equally helpful in gathering information for the treatise in hand since, 
as Hazlitt explains,** he had even before 1790 “long projected a work, 
of which Frederick II was to have been the hero, and the subject the 
effects of war and despotism.” Political Justice in many respects 


18 Dunlap, Cooke, I, 267. 

19 Paul, op. cit., I, 65. 

20 First Acquaintance, in Works, XVII, 112. 

21 “We are told of the ‘limits which nature has prescribed to our philosophical 
inquiries’; [here the phrase—the limits prescribed by mature—either signifies 
the want of more inlets to knowledge, which want is ignorance, or we do not 
know what is the signification]. —Of ‘the process of nature in perception’ ;— 
[here, by nature, mind is understood]. . . . Of ‘natural feelings of wonder and 
admiration at the spectacle of the universe’; [here natural feelings mean the 
exercise of thought, which not only wonders but admires]. Of ‘natural appear- 
ances’; [now the word natural signifies physical]. Of ‘the operation of powers 
whose nature must for ever remain unknown’; — [in this place, nature, by the 
terms of the proposition, indicates something occult].” Monthly Review, X 
(1793), 206. For proof that this review is by Holcroft see my “Thomas Holcroft 
as a Novelist,” ELH, XV (1948), 199. 

22 Life of Holcroft, ed. Elbridge Colby (London, 1925), I, 280. 
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paralleled this very subject, inasmuch as it demanded a familiarity 
with the evils of conventional governments. More than this, the elder 
radical had long ago dedicated himself to the new god—society. In a 
letter to a friend, written in 1790, that is, a year before Godwin 
recorded his plan of writing a treatise on politics, Holcroft explained 
that his aim was 


the performance of some works which shall remain when I am no more—works 
that will promote the general good. This is a purpose I have so strongly at 
heart, that I would with pleasure sacrifice ease, peace, health, and life for its 
accomplishment. . . . It has been my pursuit for years, and you are my witness, 
I have never relaxed, never been discouraged by disappointment, to which indeed 
I hold men of real strength of mind to be superior.?* 

No doubt he stimulated phlegmatic Godwin to dedicate himself in a 
similar manner and encouraged him to persevere in spite of the “long 
fits of disappointment and discouragement” constitutional to him. 


Finally, as the plot and the propaganda pervading the story indicate, 
Anna St. Ives is in a sense a novelized Political Justice. Not, indeed, 
that it attempts to prove any of its assumptions ; for it is in no sense a 
logical synthesis of perfectibilitarian doctrines. It is rather an applica- 
tion of the leading theories of Political Justice; and the reasoning 
upon which the basic principles of its philosophy rests is invariably 
assumed. This is so true that Holcroft’s Utopian novel would today 
seem extravagant, if not irrational, had Godwin not supplied the key 
to its interpretation by formulating many of its fundamental assump- 
tions into a closely woven argument. Either because he was too much 
of a fanatic (which hypothesis seems nearer the truth), or because he 
found the novel an inadequate medium, Holcroft failed to weld his 
theories into an integrated unit. There is thus no room for the ques- 
tion whether the elder radical anticipated the reasoning or synthesis 
of ideas constituting Political Justice, even though his novel preceded 
Godwin’s work by a year and though Crabb Robinson acknowledged 
that it prepared his mind for the anarchistic philosophy propounded 
by Godwin.** But that Holcroft built a story around the basic prin- 


23 Life of Holcroft, Il, 1. 

24 Anna St. Ives leaves untouched vast areas of political theorizings. It has 
nothing to say about the political institutions and theories peculiar to the past, of 
the influence of climate on national character, and very little about legislation. 
It nowhere attempts to formulate a program of reform, and thus is silent on 
important topics treated by Godwin in Book IV. The theories of Book V, treat- 
ing of “Legislative and Executive Power,” are also passed over. On this head, 
Holcroft is satisfied to assert that everything in which government is concerned 
is bad, that reason alone should rule, and that hereditary distinctions are based 
upon the assumption of a connection between minds. The reasoning of Book VI 
on “Opinion Considered as a Subject of Political Institution” is reduced by this 
novel to an insistence that prejudices must be overcome. It passes over such 
topics as “Religious Establishments” and their tests and oaths, “National Educa- 
tion,” “Pensions and Salaries,” and “Of the Modes of Deciding a Question on 
the Part of the Community.” Godwin’s treatment of crime and punishment is 
disposed of with the remark that vice is ignorance and its cure is instruction. 
Holcroft’s ideas on property are equally superficial. He rests content with 
asserting that private property is a usurpation of the rights of the community, 
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ciples of Political Justice shows that the two had much in common 
and that Holcroft was capable of affording the stimulus and excite- 
ment Godwin acknowledged. 

That there was, however, plenty of clashing of heated minds to 
beat out rational truth is evident, not only from the many quarrels that 
marked their association, but from the curt comment Holcroft made in 
February, 1793, when Political Justice appeared in two ponderous 
volumes, each numbering more than four hundred pages. According to 
Godwin, Holcroft said, “The book was written with very good inten- 
tions, but to be sure nothing could be so foolish.”** Holcroft was no 
doubt quick to detect the absurdities into which his friend plunged 
because of his lack of humor and his tendency to pursue arguments 
to their ultimate conclusions. The elder radical could not but have 
been aware that these weaknesses would expose the work to laughter 
and ridicule—weapons far more deadly than solid arguments. He 
could have had nothing but contempt for the typical Godwinian ex- 
travagance that about the only act certainly not predetermined by 
social justice is whether an individual shall sit on the right or the left 
side of his fire, whether he shall dine on beef today or tomorrow. For 
throughout the pages of Anna St. Ives echoes the assertion, “You are 
mine by just right” as a soul-mate. Furthermore, as an admirer of the 
arts and a promoter of the theater as the most effective school of 
morality, he must have regarded as harmful the lengths to which 
Godwin’s unfettered individualism drove him. Godwin, for example, 
doubted whether under ideal freedom men would consider it “absurd 
and vicious co-operation” to speak the words of a drama written by 
another, or to play in an orchestra when the music was composed by 
a person other than themselves. 

Nevertheless, when Holcroft reviewed it,?* he did not so much as 
hint that “nothing could have been so foolish.” He praised its timeli- 
ness, then pleaded that it be given an impartial hearing and urged that 
the author be regarded, not as an enemy of society, but as “the most 
useful of citizens, and the best of benefactors to mankind.” Such an 
appeal was timely; for the historic events of 1793 were rushing to a 
climax so rapidly that Godwin himself remarked in the preface that, 
according to rumor, prosecutions were to be made for publishing any 
unconstitutional paper or pamphlet, even “for any unguarded words 
that may be dropped in the warmth of conversation and debate.’’*’ 

Since the danger of prosecution was imminent, Ralph Griffiths, the 
editor, very likely saw to it that the Monthly Review did not become 
involved. At any rate, Holcroft’s next remark is; “We would by no 


and he does not even attempt to answer objections. Anna St. Ives is neither con- 
cise nor exact; for its author never defines his terms, though this could have 
been managed even in the novel. Finally, the lucidity and cogency of Political 
Justice far surpasses the rambling and discursive style of Holcroft’s novel. 
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means be understood to subscribe to all the principles which these 
volumes. contain.” He, however, hastens to offer the apology that 
“knowledge has not yet arrived at that degree of certainty, which is 
requisite for any two men to think alike on all subjects,” and to show 
that they agree. And well might he have been apologetic; for if ever 
men had opportunity of being brought to see eye to eye through read- 
ing, discussion, and association, those men were Holcroft and Godwin. 
Seven years of friendship, five of which were “exceedingly intimate,” 
should have made them by this time, according to their theory, as like 
as two peas. But that they disagreed on at least one fundamental point 
appears in the next paragraph of the review, where Holcroft singles 
out the following inconsistency hitherto unnoticed, as far as I am 
aware: 


He [Godwin] begins by an attempt to prove the omnipotence of government 
over the moral habits of mankind; and that, on these moral habits, their wisdom, 
virtue, and felicity, depend. We must here remark, that, as he proceeds, and as 
the subject opens on him, he in part changes his opinion, and considers govern- 
ment rather as a necessary restraint on ignorance, than as an instrument for the 
promulgation of truth. While men continue to have vices, the coercion of govern- 
ment is an inevitable consequence: but in proportion as they acquire virtue, 
restraint and coercion become pernicious.?® 


This criticism is significant, because Holcroft believed society should 
be free from all organized restraint and coercion, and contended that 
the individual if allowed to follow his reason will be ruled by universal 
benevolence. He vehemently reprobated even the thought of looking 
to any form of government for assistance in the spread or enforcement 
of the reign of reason. 


But in Book I, according to his own admission, Godwin sought 
assistance from political organization or collective reasoning.*® Obvi- 
ously he became more concerned about the integrity of the individual 
mind and relied more upon the reason of the individual as the sole 
restraint and coercive force only as he progressed with his work. In 
other words, he realized only as he continued to work that lasting 
reform proceeds from within, and he came to see only gradually that 
organization is pernicious once man has reformed himself. His words 
and Holcroft’s interpretation of them indicate that at the outset he did 
not ask whether there should be political or social institutions, but 
rather what kind would afford motives that are not vitiating. His 
search at first was for a form of government that would enable or 
assist individuals to do their duty as dictated by reason. 

As first conceived his was to be a system which would force all to 
love the common good more than themselves. As a recent commentator 


%8 Monthly Review, X, 312. 

29“‘He [the author] did not enter upon the work, without being aware that 
government by its very nature counteracts the improvement of individual mind ; 
but he understood the full meaning of this proposition more completely as he 
proceeded, and saw more distinctly into the nature of the remedy” (p. x). 
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on Political Justice puts it,*° Godwin aimed to make reason and justice 
synonymous with love; for he saw what others before him perceived, 
namely, that the function of justice is to make possible the reign of 
benevolence. But as he proceeded, he adopted Holcroft’s view that 
individual unaided reason will direct human activity into the channel 
of the common good when education has emancipated it from preju- 
dices born of an intermixture of custom, habit, imagination, ignorance, 
and the promptings of selfishness. In supposing that reason could gain 
such control, both radicals were assuming that the mind is a machine 
and that the conflict between duty and selfishness is not inherent, but 
superimposed by faulty systems. 


That Holcroft, on the contrary, relied, as is evident in Anna St. 
Ives, on perfect freedom as the means of making justice prevail and 
very likely brought Godwin to do so also seems to follow from his 
viewing the new philosophy as a creed or religion, which he sought to 
propagate by means of an apostolate. Once a nucleus, a missionary 
band, was formed, the new life would spread, he believed, from mind 
to mind like so many ripples on a lake. Hence, unlike Godwin, whose 
work was written for the learned, Holcroft appealed to the masses in 
The School for Arrogance, the Road to Ruin, and Anna St. Ives. 
Moreover, the hero and heroine of his full-blown revolutionary novel 
are in every sense missionaries. They dedicate their resources, time, 
talent, and lives to the spread of perfectibility. They live its principles, 
try to make converts as Holcroft himself did, even at the risk of their 
lives, and demand that their followers devote themselves unreservedly 
to the new life. For example, when attempting to convert Clifton, 
Anna exacts of him the following profession of faith: 


Dare you think that riches, rank, and power, are usurpations; and that wisdom 
and virtue only can claim distinction? Dare you make it the business of your 
whole life to overturn these prejudices, and to promote among mankind that 
spirit of universal benevolence which shall render them all equals, all brothers, 
all stripped of their artificial and false wants, all participating in the labour 
requisite to produce the necessaries of life, and all combining in one universal 
effort of mind, for the progress of knowledge, the destruction of error, and the 
spreading of eternal truth??? 


His activity also favors the interpretation that he believed the new 
order should be spread like a creed. Joseph Cottle*? recounts that 
Holcroft tried to make a convert of Coleridge on the occasion of one 
of the poet’s first visits to London after leaving Cambridge. Upon 
meeting the poet in a public office, Holcroft began “the enforcement 
of some of his diabolical sentiments.” Coleridge closed with the “prat- 
ing atheist,” as he called him, with the result that “they had a sharp 
encounter.” Surprised at the force as well the volubility of the poet’s 
arguments in favor of Christianity, Holcroft remarked, according to 
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Cottle, “I perceive you have mind, and know what you are talking 
about. It will be worth while to make a convert of you.” They met 
the next morning, as agreed, but, as Coleridge reported the incident 
to Cottle, Holcroft “after his manner was converted,” and “the same 
day sent Mr. C[oleridge] a letter, saying his reasoning was so clear 
and satisfactory, that he had changed his views and was now a 
‘theist.’”’ From the same source, we learn that Holcroft was in the 
habit of proselytizing “at all seasons, and in all companies,” and that 
he “often corrupted the principles of those simple persons who 
listened to his shallow and worn-out impieties.”™ 


Since Holcroft thus appealed to the masses and sought to spread his 
doctrines by preaching and living them, there can be no question 
whether he looked to any form of government or coercion in the pro- 
mulgation or enforcement of the new theories even in September of 
1791, that is, when Godwin began writing Political Justice. The re- 
mainder of the first as well as the second and third installments of 
Holcroft’s review, however, afford no further clues to his influence 
on Godwin ; for they consist almost entirely of extracts introduced by 
noncommittal comment. 


A second divergence of views centered round the role education was 
to play in the new order. This difference was more personal and thus 
must have precipitated bitter disputes, especially since Godwin held 
his ground. Holcroft, as is well known to readers of his Memoirs, 
prodded his children on in the hope of making them prodigies; 
whereas, Godwin denounced overemphasis on premature education 
as follows: 


The business will not then be to bring forward so many adepts in the egg-shell, 
that the vanity of parents may be flattered in hearing their praises. No man will 
then think of vexing with premature learning the feeble and inexperienced, for 
fear that, when they come to years of discretion, they should refuse to be 
learned.*4 


What, then, is the answer to the question as to Holcroft’s part in 
Political Justice? Aside from confirming Godwin in his atheistic 
tendencies, helping him to dissociate his ideas of government from his 
concept of rule by political justice, and affording stimulating discus- 
sion, the influence Holcroft exercised upon his friend was not pro- 
found ; for the most part, it resulted, as far as a comparison of their 
works indicates, from his character rather than from his principles or 
learning. As an enthusiast, a visionary, and an admirer of Godwin’s 
talent, Holcroft, as Godwin acknowledged, stimulated his phlegmatic 
associate. Moreover, imbued as he was with the doctrine that wealth, 
time, and talent must be used to promote the good of the community, 
the elder radical may have urged upon his friend the duty of writing 
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Political Justice. Holcroft’s influence as an “oral instructor” must 
consequently be limited in the main to the assistance he rendered by 
discussion, encouragement, excitement, and stimulus. 
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AUSTIN DOBSON AND THE RONDELIERS 


By James Keitn Rosinson 


Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 
Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick. 
—Edgar Lee Masters 


In April, 1874, a young man from the Printed Books Department 
at the British Museum attended a meeting of the Pen and Pencil Club 
at the home of the Hon. Peter Taylor, Radical M. P. for Leicester 
and proprietor of the Examiner. After several readers had led Ed- 
mund Gosse to believe he was in the very empire of Dullness, 


a slim young man, with dark eyes beneath a fine Horatian forehead, rose and 
read a short piece, in a voice attractive in its modesty and distinction. This, a 
whisper told me, was Mr. Austin Dobson, whose Vignettes in Rhyme had re- 
cently attracted a good deal of attention and were believed to have been rewarded 
by an Olympian nod from the Laureate. As it happily chanced, I had just read 
that volume, with juvenile enthusiasm. But what greatly moved me was that I 
recognized (I alone, no doubt!) that the piece just read was a rondeau in the 
French form elaborately defined by Théodore de Banville in the 1874 reprint of 
his Petit Traité de la Poésie Francaise, a book which—as we ultimately dis- 
covered—was exercising a remarkable influence over several young English poets. 
The company presently dispersed, and I shyly ventured to address the author of 
the rondeau with the remark that I noticed he had kept to the rules of De 
Banville. He was extremely surprised, and I may dare to say extremely pleased. 
We wandered out into the night together, and, late as it was, we paced the streets 
in a kind of dream for hours, absorbed in our metrical discussions. 


It is noteworthy that Austin Dobson and Edmund Gosse first met 
at the reading of a rondeau, for together, by precept and example, 
they, more than anyone else, encouraged the naturalization into Eng- 
lish verse of certain medieval French poetic forms, forms which had 
as common characteristics refrains and regularly recurrent rhymes. 

Dobson had come to the forms as much in a spirit of desperation as 
of adventure. Though he had succeeded in his first volume, Vignettes 
in Rhyme (1873), with verse in traditional English styles, he was 
aware that his chosen field of light verse was narrow and that the 
vogue of a practitioner was therefore likely to be brief. In the year 
after publication of Vignettes, editors had already begun to betray 
declining interest in his work. And what periodicals, by their frequent 
rejection of Dobson’s offerings, had implied, Edmund C. Stedman in 
his survey, Victorian Poets (1875), confirmed. After describing Dob- 
son as “not only a gentleman and a scholar, but a most graceful poet,” 
Stedman added a note of warning: 


Such a poet, to hold the hearts he has won, not only must maintain his quality, 
but strive to vary his style; because, while there is no work, brightly and origi- 


‘ Edmund Gosse, “An Appreciation,” in Alban Dobson, Austin Dobson: Some 
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nally done, which secures a welcome so instant as that accorded to his charming 
verse, there is none to which the public ear becomes so quickly wonted, and none 
from which the world so lightly turns upon the arrival of a new favorite with a 
different note.* 


Dobson, who had already begun to experiment with new forms, 
recognized the justice of Stedman’s observation. He wrote Frederick 
Locker, 


It seems to me that Stedman just hits the nail on the head and that Holmes and 
Saxe illustrate his position. The pure vers de société is very narrow and the best 
men, if they are wise, selon moi, will stop when they have done a couple of dozen 
successful ones. They must repeat themselves. . . . But what am I to do. If I 
cannot vary myself or strike new veins, I must hold my tongue. I have written 
twenty pieces since my book came out, eight more than my usual allowance. But 
I don’t think that any of them are up to the old ones, and, on the whole, I fear, 
at present, it will be at least ten years before my second volume will come out 
if it does at all.* 


The new veins which Dobson began to strike were new only in the 
sense that they were then unfamiliar to the English reading public. 
Dobson, like many other English poets of his generation, found in- 
spiration in the literature of France. He shared the sentiment of those 
who mocked the line in Tennyson’s lately published poem, “To the 
Queen,” which noted the danger to art from “poisonous honey stol’n 
from France.’* If Dobson deviated from the sympathies of Tennyson 
and Victoria, his affection for France was as understandable as their 
aversion. Drawn to it by bonds of blood and education—his paternal 
grandmother was French, his father had lived in France for his first 
fifteen years, and he himself had spent his fifteenth year at the 
Gymnase in Strasbourg—he was predisposed to respond favorably to 
any movement in French literature which seemed not to challenge 
any moral or aesthetic standards observed by his literary-genteel 
circle in England. Furthermore, with that power of assimilation 
which was his chief talent, Dobson was well qualified for the task of 
naturalizing French poetic forms, forms which had been generated 
and perfected in medieval France, had fallen into disuse during the 
long reign of neoclassicism, and had been revived by the second 
generation of French romantic poets, notably Théodore de Banville, 
Albert Glatigny, and Joseph Boulmier. Though Tennyson felt that 
any wind from France was an ill wind, and though Arnold tempered 


2 Edmund Clarence Stedman, Victorian Poets (Boston, 1875), p. 273. 

’ Extract of autograph letter dated October 26, 1875, from Dobson to Locker. 
MS Eng 62, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

4See William Bell Scott, Autobiographical Notes (London, 1892), II, 192-93. 
When Edmund Stedman left England to visit France, Dobson wrote in a fare- 
well letter, 


Pray Heaven your lyre take no mischance 

In that too-tuneful land of France,— 

Especially 'twere well to care, 

If there be “poisonous honey” there. .. . 
Quoted in Laura Stedman and George M. Gould, Life and Letters of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (New York, 1910), II, 24. 
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his praise of French culture with melancholy reflections on its in- 
curable want of German seriousness, the majority of the rising gen- 
eration of English poets, seeking new mediums of expression and 
encouraged by improved political relations between the two countries, 
naturally turned to France for literary inspiration. This was not the 
first time France had been put under contribution for poetic forms. 
Machault had provided Chaucer with the heroic couplet, and Marot 
and Melin de Saint-Gelais had led Wyatt to the Petrarchan sonnet. 
But the importations of the 1870’s. represented the largest transfer 
of forms from France to Britain. To be sure, the medieval types were 
not entirely alien to English pens. Chaucer had written imperfect 
rondels and ballades, Wyatt rondeaus which an ignorant editor 
printed as defective sonnets,® and Patrick Carey, in the seventeenth 
century, devotional triolets. But Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads of 
1866, tours de force of verbal music and stanzaic ingenuity, illustrated 
convincingly the exhaustion of prosodic impetus given to poetry by 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, and Tennyson. Swinburne realized the 
plight himself; out of the multicolored ashes of splendid and sterile 
meters peeped, phoenix-like, the novel patterns of rondeau, triolet, 
and ballade.* Rossetti followed with three translations of Villon in 
his Poems of 1870.7 The best, based on Villon’s “Ballade des Dames 
du Temps Jadis,” imitates the spirit but not the rhyme scheme of the 
original. While Swinburne used the French forms because he was an 
experimenter in metrics—and used them unconventionally because he 
was an iconoclastic experimenter—and Rossetti used the forms only 
because Villon had used them and he was translating Villon, John 
Payne was the first Englishman to use them habitually and for their 
own sakes. Payne, a lonely, ultra-conservative London solicitor who 
wandered in a sort of limbo just outside the Pre-Raphaelite circle, 
personally acquainted with Banville and devoted to Villon—he 
founded the Villon Society and brought out the first complete Eng- 
lish translation of Villon—published in Songs of Life and Death 
(1872) a ballade correctly translated from Banville, a kyrielle, and a 
pantoum.* Up at Oxford, in the same year, Andrew Lang issued 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, a book of poems whose genesis 


5 See Austin Dobson’s letter on “The Rondeaux of Wyatt the Elder,” 
Athenaeum (1878),1 380. For the history of fixed French forms, see Helen 
Louise Cohen, Lyric Forms from France (New York, 1922). 

® Swinburne wrote two early poems which he called “Rondel.” (One begins 
“These many years... ,” the other, “Kissing her hair.”) Neither follows any 
recognized French model. “A Match” is a series of imperfect triolets, “Ballad 
of Burdens” an imperfect ballade. In Poems and Ballads, Second Series (1878) 
Swinburne included ten ballades translated from Villon, and in 1883 he brought 
out A Century of Roundels, a collection of poems in a form Swinburne had 
adapted from the rondeau. 

7 There were two ballades (“The Ballade of Dead Ladies” and * ‘His Mother’s 
Service to Our Lady” ) and a rondeau, “To Death, of His Lady.” 

8 The pantoum is of Malayan rather than French invention. However, Hugo 
imported it for his Orientales, and Banville reproduced it in Odes funambu- 
lesques. 
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dated back to 1868 when Lang, an undergraduate at Balliol, had be- 
gun his translations of Villon, Ronsard, and Du Bellay.? The Fellow 
of Merton included in his volume an imperfect rondel from Charles 
d’Orléans, and a faulty rondel and two imperfect ballades from Villon. 

In 1873 there began to appear definite signs that the forms were 
being adopted without alteration and used for original poems. Though 
Edmund Gosse included seven imperfect rondeaus in On Viol and 
Flute, Robert Bridges, then a young London physician, working quite 
independently of all the others, produced a thin pamphlet, Poems, 
which included two triolets and one rondeau, correctly employed for 
the statement of serious themes.*° 


Swinburne and Rossetti, Payne and Lang, Gosse and Bridges, 
were the only poets who had published their experiments in books, 
but they were not the only experimenters in the forms. Theo Marzials, 
who led a sort of double life as cataloguer at the British Museum and 
librettist for the Carl Rosa Opera Company, was an early practi- 
tioner.* So was Robert Louis Stevenson,’? and so was Cosmo Monk- 
house,"* Dobson’s friend and associate at the Board of Trade. 


But though Dobson was undoubtedly aware of the imperfect poems 
by Swinburne and Rossetti, it is unlikely that he read Payne, Gosse, 
or Lang, and almost certain that he did not come upon Bridges’ cor- 
rect exercises in the exotic forms before he had employed them him- 
self. His inspiration came directly from France. It came from Théo- 
dore de Banville, who had included poems in the old French forms in 
Odes funambulesques (1857), Les Occidentales (1869), and Trente- 
six ballades joyeuses (1873), and had devoted a chapter in his Petit 
Traité de Poésie Francaise (1872) to “Les poémes traditionnels 4 
forme fixe.” Inspiration also came from poets who had influenced 


® See Roger Lancelyn Green, Andrew Lang (Leicester, 1946), p. 42. 

10 Bridges completed the rondeau, “His poisoned shafts,” in July, 1873, his 
two triolets, “All women born” and “When first we met” in August, 1873. See 
Albert Guérard, Jr., Robert Bridges (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), Appendix C, 
pp. 294-95. Dobson recognized Bridges’ primacy in the field; to Gosse he wrote 
September 19, 1876, “Did you know that Bridges’ book contains one good 
Triolet and one very good Rondeau? Alas for all one’s little absurdities. His 
book was published in 1873 (August).” Autograph letter from Dobson to Gosse, 
I, Brotherton Collection, University of Leeds. 

11 Marzials’ early experiments in the forms are discussed by Gosse in a letter 
to Dobson, dated Oct. 11, 1874 (see Evan Charteris, Life and Letters of Sir 
Edmund Gosse [London, 1931], p. 84), and by Dobson in an undated reply (see 
Dobson to Gosse, I, Brotherton Collection). 

12 Stevenson, who never published any, and later came to object violently to 
the forms, wrote two rondels in August, 1875, and sent them from France to his 
friend Mrs. Sitwell. See Letters and Miscellanies of Robert Louis Stevenson, ed. 
Colvin (New York, 1911), I, 119-20. 

13 Monkhouse preceded Gosse as Dobson’s closest friend and literary adviser. 
He read proof on Dobson’s early volumes of poetry (his marginalia are on the 
proof sheets in the Austin Dobson Collection, University of London Library), 
and his letters (preserved by Dobson’s son, Alban Dobson of Bury St. Edmunds) 
are full of helpful advice on the execution of French forms. For one of Monk- 
house’s own early rondeaus, see “Violet, delicate, sweet,” Spectator, Vol. 59 
(1876), p. 273. 
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Banville—Villon,'* Charles d’Orléans, Marot, and Voiture. Driven 
by the exhaustion of his own particular vein of light verse as well as 
by the general decadence of romantic meters, and attracted by the 
offerings of a country to which he was allied by birth and education, 
Dobson moved decisively to make the new forms peculiarly his own. 
If the Pre-Raphaelites, with whom he had briefly associated himself, 
had shared the French Parnassians’ abhorrence of didacticism and 
excessive subjectivity, and had desired a liaison between poetry and 
the plastic arts, they had not been as self-consciously in revolt against 
the facile compositions of their predecessors and contemporaries, the 
Spasmodics. Dobson, who had long been devoted to Gautier, the 
father of Parnassianism, felt a kinship with one of Gautier’s literary 
sons, Banville. If most of Gautier’s followers imitated the marmoreal 
and melancholy passivity of Leconte de Lisle, a happy few frisked 
in the train of the “délicieux acrobate,” Banville. Airily Banville 
threaded the mazes of intricate forms, ignoring or lightly mocking 
the world of his own time. Dobson followed, a somewhat less sprightly 
elf, echoing Banville’s songs of pagan joy with lyrics bright, yet a 
trifle distrait, as if he could never quite shut out the memory of sad- 
ness and pain and the Last Judgment. 

In January, 1874, Dobson completed a set of six triolets entitled 
“Rose-leaves,”*® which appeared in the Graphic for May 23, 1874. 
These were Dobson’s first published poems in the old French forms. 
Reminiscent though it is of Hunt’s famous “Jenny,” the best of these 
floral offerings, ““A Kiss,” is a delightful epigram, instinct with heel- 
and-toe pertness, mellifluous melody, and artful artlessness: 


Rose kissed me to-day. 

Will she kiss me to-morrow? 
Let it be as it may, 

Rose kissed me to-day, 

But the pleasure gives way 
To a savour of sorrow ;— 
Rose kissed me to-day,— 
Will she kiss me to-morrow? 


Dobson links his third line smoothly with the repeating fourth, and 
expertly reverses his mood from complacency to concern in his fifth 
and sixth. 


Though he may have read a rondeau at the meeting of the Pen and 
Pencil Club in April, 1874, which Gosse has described, Dobson did 


14 During the 1870’s there was considerable interest in Villon, greatest of the 
ballade-makers. In France in 1877 Auguste Longnon brought out the exhaustive 
Etude Biographique sur Francois Villon, and Paul Lacroix published CEuvres de 
Francois Villon. In England there were Villon translations by Swinburne, Ros- 
setti, Lang, and Payne; Robert Louis Stevenson’s malicious essay, “Francois 
Villon, Student, Poet, and Housebreaker,” Cornhill, Vol. 36 (1877), pp. 215-34; 
Payne's brilliant introduction, in 1878, to the first complete translation in Eng- 
lish; and the founding of the Villon Society. 

15 Dobson completed “Rose-leaves” January 20, 1874. See Manuscript Book 
of Dobson’s Complete Poetical Works, p. 295, University of London Library. 
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not publish any poems in French forms, other than the above-men- 
tioned triolets, until 1876. In that year he issued five rondeaus, a 
ballade, his only virelai nouveau, “July,” and his sole pantoum, “In 
Town.” In the next year, specimens of nearly all the known forms 
appeared in his new collection of poems, Proverbs in Porcelain. 

Paradoxically, Dobson is seldom more than an elegant trifler in the 
comparatively simple patterns of the rondeau and the triolet, while 
he reveals himself a true poet in the vastly more intricate ballade, of 
which “On a Fan that Belonged to the Marquise de Pompadour” is 
a brilliant example : 


CHICKEN-SKIN, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 
Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses and vaporous blue; 
Hark to the dainty frou-frou! 
Picture above, if you can, 
Eyes that could melt as the dew,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


See how they rise at the sight, 
Thronging the il de Bauf through, 

Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew, 
Talon-rouge, falbala, queue, 

Cardinal, Duke,—to a man, 
Eager to sigh or to sue,— 

This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, voyes-vous! 
Matters of state and of might, 
Things that great ministers do; 
Things that, maybe, overthrew 
Those in whose brains they began; 
Here was the sign and the cue,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


Envoy. 

Where are the secrets it knew? 
Weavings of plot and of plan? 
—But where is the Pompadour, too? 

This was the Pompadour’s Fan! 


This is Dobson’s most successful poem. Sentiment and moral com- 
ment are reduced to gentle regret that the graceful pageant fades and 
leaves only a fan behind. Crisp yet easy rhythms, natural yet exact 
diction, approximate and unforced rhymes combine to create an 
appropriate style. Dobson has given disciplined artistic expression to 
the nostalgia he felt for the age of Louis Quinze. It is irrelevant to 
protest that the self-consciousness with which he contemplated the 
scene would have been incomprehensible in the Pompadour’s own 
time, when the monarch himself, on seeing the funeral cortege of his 
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former. mistress, merely remarked that madame had a wet day for 
her journey. Dobson was a Victorian, and he felt as a Victorian. 

There was, indeed, a large element of self-consciousness in the 
entire movement to establish the old French forms in English poetry. 
To a public instinctively suspicious of anything French, the seminal 
writings of Banville had made little appeal. As late as the nineties, 
Andrew Lang wrote that the London Library possessed none of 
Banville’s books and the British Museum but few.'* The earliest 
English discussion of the imported forms appears in the notes to 
Dobson’s Proverbs in Porcelain, published in May, 1877. Edmund 
Gosse followed in the July Cornhill with an elaborate “Plea for Cer- 
tain Exotic Forms of Verse,’’* while Brander Matthews preached 
the new techniques to Americans in Appleton’s Journal. In 1878 the 
first anthology of the “exotic forms” appeared; they constituted the 
final section of W. Davenport Adams’ Latter-Day Lyrics. By way 
of appendix, Dobson contributed a note on “Some Foreign Forms 
of Verse.” With no trace of the self-righteousness which had vitiated 
Gosse’s “Plea,”” Dobson suggested that 


the majority of the forms now in question are not at present suited for, nor are 
they intended to rival the more approved national rhythms in, the treatment of 
grave or elevated themes. What is modestly advanced for them (by the present 
writer at least) is that they may add a new charm of buoyancy,—a lyric fresh- 
ness,—to amatory and familiar verse, already too much condemned to faded 
measures and out-worn cadences. Further, upon the assumption that merely 
graceful or tuneful trifles may be sometimes written (and even read), that they 
are admirable vehicles for the expression of trifles or jeux d’esprit. They have 
also a humbler and obscurer use. If, to quote the once-hackneyed, but now too- 
much-forgotten maxim of Pope— 

“Those move easiest that have learned to dance” 
what better discipline, among others, could possibly be devised for “those about 
to versify” than a course of Rondeaux, Triolets, and Ballades?%* 


To Austin Dobson in particular,’® and to his friends Gosse,° Monk- 
house, Lang,** and Henley,”* the naturalization in England of the old 
measures of Marot, Villon, and Charles d’Orléans is mainly to be 
ascribed. A few poets and many poetasters hewed to the new metrical 
line in the decade between Dobson’s Proverbs in Porcelain (1877), 


, 16 See Andrew Lang, “Théodore de Banville,” Essays in Little (London, 
891), p. 51. 

17 Dobson wrote in his notes to Proverbs in Porcelain, p. 200, that Gosse had 
promised a book on poetic forms. This book never appeared. 

18 Austin Dobson, “A Note on Some Foreign Forms of Verse,” Latter-Day 
Lyrics (London, 1878), pp. 334-35. 

19 See Cornelius Weygandt, Tuesdays at Ten (Philadelphia, 1928), p. 238. 

20 See especially Gosse’s New Poems (London, 1879). 

21 See Lang’s XXII Ballades in Blue China (London, 1880) and XX/I and X., 
XXXII Ballades in Blue China (London, 1881). The 1880 collection is dedicated 
to Dobson. Lang once wrote, “Mr. Dobson, an old offender, debauched my green, 
unknowi ing middle age, and I began actually to think in ballades.” Andrew Lang, 

“Cruelty to Poets,” Jilustrated London News, Vol. 103 (1893), 548. 

22 Henley published anonymously many poems in French forms in London, 

which he edited from 1876 to 1879. See also A Book of Verse (London, 1888). 
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the first book in which the French forms attracted general notice,”* 
and Gleeson White’s definitive anthology of Ballades and Rondeaux 
(1887). Newspapers and magazines of the period bloomed with 
ballades, rondeaus, and triolets. Dobson had commended their value 
for the expression of trifles, but even he must have been surprised 
by the notice which the Puzzle Editor of the weekly, Truth, pub- 
lished shortly after White’s anthology appeared : 


“Truth” Puzzle, No. 472 

Thanks to the efforts of Messrs. Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, and others, 
Triolets, Ballades, Rondeaux, Vilaneiles, and other metrical devices used by 
Villon and other French poets of the past, have been freely adapted to English 
verse writing, and I am assured that I shall be setting numerous competitors an 
agreeable task in asking them to write a rhyming composition on one of the 
revived French models now so fashionable. 

The prize of Two Guineas will accordingly be given for the Best Ballade, 
written on any Sociai Subject.?* 


Politicians aired differences in formal meters and informal language ; 
there are, for instance, numerous unsigned ballades in London, which 
Henley conducted from 1876 to 1879. The fixed form appealed not 
only to game editor and political controversialist; it also charmed 
the barrister and the rustic, the aesthete and the scholar. There were 
ballades on legal topics in John Popplestone’s The Lays of a Limb 
of the Law (1889), and courtly woodnotes in Thomas Hutchinson’s 
Ballades of a Country Bookworm (1888). When F. H. Hummel, 
Late Scholar of Worcester College, and A. A. Brodribb of Exeter 
College, published Lays from Latin Lyres in 1876, the former in- 
cluded among his breezy translations a “Rondeau to Lesbia.” And 
Oscar Wilde, an undergraduate at Magdalen College, Oxford, during 
the mid-seventies, enjoyed 


days when one loved the exquisite intricacy and musical repetitions of the ballade, 
and the villanelle with its linked long-drawn echoes and its curious completeness ; 
days when one solemnly sought to discover the proper temper in which a triolet 
should be written; delightful days, in which I am glad to say, there was far 
more rhyme than reason.?° 


Yet if there was in the movement a good deal of uncritical infatua- 
tion, the men who established the forms were not blind to their in- 
herent shortcomings. Dobson’s hopes for them were modest and 
justified. A large proportion of the important British and American 
poets have used the French forms as exercises in disciplined expres- 
sion and as vehicles for humorous and serious themes. Among im- 
portant British users have been Hardy, Chesterton, Joyce, and 
Auden; among Americans, Robinson, Pound, Hillyer, and Shapiro. 
And one of the most popular poems of the First World War, John 


23 See W. Davenport Adams, Preface to Latter-Day Lyrics, p. vi. 

24 Of the large number of entries, the best were printed in Truth for February 
23 and March 8, 1888. 

25 Oscar Wilde, “Mr. Pater’s Last Volume,” Speaker, Vol. 1 (1890), p. 319. 
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McCrae’s “In Flanders Fields,” was a rondeau.?* No one has used 
the forms oftener or with more consistent success than Dobson.*’ 
Perhaps the highest praise ever paid Dobson for his accomplishment 
came from Henley: 


It must be a comfort to you, if you ever have the tooth-ache, to reflect that you 
have written the three best ballades in English—the “Prose & Rhyme,” the 
“Imitation” & the “Armada;” the best Villanelle, “Seek not O maid’’—a really 
noble work; the two best triolets—“Rose kissed me to-day,” & “O Life’s but a 
dance ;” the best rondel, “The Wanderer,” & the only readable Chant-Royal.?* 


Though Dobson became the recognized master of the new importa- 
tions, it is a mistake to think of him as exclusively and perpetually 
devoted to them. Actually, fewer than one-third of his poems are 
written in French forms, and the majority of those were composed 
in the decade before 1887. Nor did Dobson move indiscriminately 
among the adopted patterns. He satisfied himself with one attempt 
each at ballade 4 double refrain, chant royal, virelai nouveau, and 
pantoum, and dismissed the rondel and villanelle after half a dozen 
efforts. He wrote all except one of his triolets in the seventies, and 
all of his ballades by 1901. Only to the rondeau did he remain faithful 
to death; in the ten-line form of Villon and the thirteen-line form of 
Voiture he wrote some forty-four poems, nearly half his exotic verses. 


As early as 1878 Dobson began to weary of the importations. On 
December 14 of that year, when sending Thomas Bailey Aldrich a 
copy of Latter-Day Lyrics, he wrote: 


The volume contains . . . a little “Note” on those “French forms,” which I fear 
have already lived their little day. I myself am tired of them now. I did think 
that some good rondeaux, and perhaps a few triolets would have been written; 
but no one really notable has taken them up; while, on the other hand everyone 
is writing, or has been writing, Ballades in which the archaic and undetachable 
“Envoi” is (to my mind) an unsurmountable objection to the complete moderni- 
zation of the form.?® 


Gosse, Lang, and Henley shared Dobson’s disappointment with the 
showing the forms had made. Gosse predicted that in a little while 
competent poets would “grow tired of rondeaus and villanelles, and 
leave them to humbler performers, who will, no doubt, succeed in 


26 For examples of old French poems, consult Adams’ Latter-Day Lyrics 
(1878), White’s Ballades and Rondeaus (1887), Helen Louise Cohen’s Lyric 
Forms from France (New York, 1922), and a British anthology, to which 
y+ was the heaviest contributor, entitled One Hundred and One Ballades 
( ‘ 

27 Cornelius Weygandt remarks of the experimenters in French forms that 
“it was the fate of Dobson to win the widest hearing” (Tuesdays at Ten, p. 237). 
Henley called the White anthology “above all remarkable as a monument to Mr. 
Austin Dobson” (Critic [N.Y.], Vol. 11 [1887], p. 260). See also Cosmo Monk- 
house’s review, Academy, Vol. 32 (1887), pp. 246-47. 

28 Extract of autograph letter, undated, from Henley to Dobson (preserved 
by Mr. Alban Dobson). 

29 Extract of autograph letter dated Dec. 14, 1878, from Dobson to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich (T. B. Aldrich Letter File, *42M-1836 [1327], Houghton Li- 
brary, Harvard). 
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doing execrable things with them.”*® Lang doubted that the revival 
would “serve the nobler ends of English poetry,”** while Henley 
“employed the extremely complex villanelle form, merely to demon- 
strate to the reader that he [was] to expect little or nothing of the 
villanelle’s contents.’’*? 

If the most expert partisans of the forms became diffident of their 
wares, critics lagged far behind practitioners in enthusiasm for the 
innovations. When Dobson first collected his experiments in Proverbs 
in Porcelain (1877), the Athenaeum’s Theodore Watts-Dunton de- 
livered a comfortless judgment: 


We doubt whether . . . [Mr. Dobson], or even Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Gosse 

. will ever acclimatise here such dainty triflings as the rondeau and the 
rondel. ... The temper of the English Muse is against dilettantism; so, perhaps, 
is the genius of the English language.** 


Six years later Dobson published Old World Idylis, a second volume 
containing old French forms. Hall Caine,** in suggesting that Dob- 
son’s importations, owing nothing to subject and everything to ex- 
pression, were unlikely to survive, spoke for the majority of Dobson’s 
readers, who liked poetry in simple metrical forms conveying chaste 
and tender sentiments, and who suspected that there was something 
a bit subversive about the use of intricate, and French, forms, even 
though the poet’s heart was apparently pure. From Laureate to 
laborer, they wanted no “poisonous honey stol’n from France.” 


Shortly after the White anthology appeared in 1887, Joseph Ashby- 
Sterry, writing anonymously, published in Punch four poems under 
the general heading, “The Muse in Manacles.” There were “The 
Ballade (In Bad Weather),” “The Villanelle (With Vexation),” 
“The Triolet (In a Temper),” and “The Rondeau (In a Rage).’’** 
H. D. Traill followed in the Universal Review with an article entitled, 
“The Doom of the Muses,” in which he decried the “age of glorified 
jingle.”** Appropriately enough, the most implacable of critics was 
the genuine innovator Gerard Manley Hopkins, who broke up the 
inherited forms of language, fusing them into new possibilities and 
hammering them into new shapes. His letters to Bridges contain 
several attacks on the group which he christened “the Rondeliers.” 
When the movement was just beginning, he wrote, “I think the 





80 “T atter-Day Lyrics,” Athenaeum (1878), 406. 

31 Essays in Little, p. 75. 

82 Jerome Hamilton Buckley, William Ernest Henley (Princeton, 1945), p. 85. 

83 Athenaeum (1877)1, 761. Though the review is unsigned, Watts-Dunton’s 
name appears in the marked file preserved in the office of the New Statesman 
and Nation. 

84 See Athenaeum (1883)?, 563-64. Also unsigned; Caine identified by New 
Statesman file. 

35 See Punch, Vol. 93 (1887), p. 192. Ashby-Sterry is identified as the author 
in Walter Hamilton, comp., Parodies of the Works of English and American 
Authors (London, 1889), VI, 61. 

36 Universal Review, Vol. 2 (1888), p. 507. 
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James Keith Robinson 41 
school.is too artificial to take root and last, is it not?”’*? On Gosse’s 
article in Cornhill he observed, “It seems that triolets and rondels 
and rondeaus and chants royal and what not and anything but serving 
God are all the fashion.”** A year later, commenting on the exotic 
poems in Latter-Day Lyrics, he complained, ““Gosse, Dobson and Co. 
are still fumbling with triolets, villanelles and what not.”*® Of White’s 
anthology of 1887 he wrote, 


If anything made me think the age Alexandrine . . . an age of decadence. . . 
well, it would be to see how secondrate poetry (and what I mean is, not poetry 
at all) gets itself put about for great poetry, and that too when there are plenty 
of real, however faulty, poets living. I am thinking of people like Alfred Austin 
and Edwin Arnold and Austin Dobson and Lewis Morris, who have merits of 
course I know, but . . . you can finish up and I know you will think harder than 
anything I am likely to write. ... Mr. Skeat has written, out of pure gall... 
a downright good villanelle in mockery of Villanelle-writing.*° If I were Russian 
censor of the press it would be my joy to force rondeliers to print this piece on 
the titlepage of each new volume of roundels. There is one of that crew [Henley] 
has written .. . the very worst line I ever remember to have read in English. It 
is from a villanelle in praise of the villanelle and says it, the kickshaw in ques- 
tion, cannot reach the roll and swell 

Of organs grandiose and sublime 

(A dainty thing’s the Villanelle) 


An effeminate thing: I wish we were rid of them.*! 

It was Henley’s former friend, Robert Louis Stevenson, who pro- 
vided the epitaph to “rondeliering.” Briefly a “rondelier” himself, he 
had first turned on the old French poets in articles on Villon and 
Charles d’Orléans which he submitted to Cornhill in 1876 and 1877,** 
and then on their English imitators. Upon seeing White’s anthology, 
which had been dedicated to him, he angrily “disaffiliated” himself 
from the movement. To Henley he wrote, “Damn your Villanelles— 
and everybody’s. .. .”’* 

It was not surprising that formal verse, soon regarded coolly by 
master craftsmen like Dobson and Henley, practiced too conscien- 
tiously by less expert rhymers, and attacked or ignored by other lead- 
ing poets of the seventies and eighties, did not retain its first 
popularity. The chief reason for its decline was, as Saintsbury says, 
that “no poet had cared or dared, save in a very few cases,** to ease 
off the syllabic rigidity into that equivalence which is the soul of Eng- 
lish verse.”** The rondeliers might profitably have followed the prac- 


37 Extract of letter, dated May 13, 1877, quoted in Letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to Robert Bridges, ed. Abbott (London, 1935), p. 188. 

88 Extract of letter, dated Aug. 8, 1877, quoted in Letters, p. 43. 

39 Extract of letter, dated April 2, 1878, quoted in Letters, p. 49. 

40 See Walter W. Skeat, “Villanelle,” Academy, Vol. 33 (1888), p. 343. 

41 Letter dated May 25, 1888, quoted in Letters, pp. 275-77. 

42 See R.L.S., “Charles of Orleans,” Cornhill, Vol. 34 (1876), pp. 695-717, and 
“Francois Villon, Student, Poet, and Housebreaker,” Cornhill, Vol. 36 (1877), 
pp. 215-34. 

43 Works (New York, 1901), XXVII, 235. 

44 For instance, Swinburne, in A Century of Roundels (1883). 

45 George Saintsbury, “The Prosody of the Nineteenth Century,” Cambridge 
History of English Literature, XIII (Cambridge, 1916), 254. 
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tice of Wyatt and Surrey who compensated for the relative scarcity 
of rhymes in English by creating a sonnet with two more rhymes 
than its Petrarchan model. At least they should have admitted 
the justice of the complaint by that early ballade-maker, Geoffrey 
Chaucer : 


And eke to me it ys a gret penaunce, 
Syth rym in Englissh hath such skarsete, ( 
To folowe word by word the curiosite 

Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce.*¢ 


Northwestern University 
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46 “The Complaint of Venus,” Complete Poetical Works, ed. Robinson (Bos- 
ton, 1933), p. 634. 
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-AN INQUIRY INTO WHITMAN’S METHOD OF 
TURNING PROSE INTO POETRY 


By EstHer SHEPHARD 


Turning prose into poetry has always been a legitimate activity of 
poets. The names of the greatest poets come immediately to mind: 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Keats. Plutarch’s biography of Mark Antony 
and Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra are both highly honored. 
Boccaccio’s prose story and Keats’s /sabella stand side by side, the 
one a masterpiece of prose narration, the other a work of art produced 
by a poet’s skill. 

However, when passages of Walt Whitman’s poetry and the prose 
sources from which they were derived are thus placed in juxtaposition, 
a devaluation of Whitman’s work usually, though not always, follows. 
It is the purpose of this paper to examine Whitman’s method of turn- 
ing prose into poetry and to try to make clear why such diminution 
takes place. 

Once, Walt Whitman wrote a critique of himself which he asked 
his friend John Burroughs to submit to a magazine. He said, in part, 
in that article: 


Finally, I would ask, on the great subject of Poetry, do we not need the 
introduction of the new vein which has been opened by modern thought for 
the treatment of Language, Religion, History, and so on—what is called the 
Comparative Method—into this subject also? In fact, is it not becoming 
indispensable, in order to get beyond narrow and sectarian views? Suppose 
the Comparative Method applied to such a theory and practice of poetry as 
Walt Whitman’s, and floods of light are forthwith thrown on what would 
otherwise be puzzling and dark. 


While Whitman obviously had other directions and wider fields in 
mind for the application of the comparative method, we shal! confine 
our comparisons to the limited subject of his practice in turning prose 
into poetry, even limiting that small area further, because of restric- 
tions of length imposed on an article of this type, to a few examples, 
some of which are already familiar to Whitman students. 


The first poem we shall consider is the short piece “To the Man- 
of-War-Bird,” in the “Sea-Drift” section of Leaves of Grass. In the 
first number of the magazine Progress, published in Philadelphia on 
November 16, 1878, this poem appeared, with a headnote from 
Michelet (the brackets around the headnote are Whitman’s own 
punctuation) : 


Thou Who Hast Slept All Night Upon the Storm 
By Walt Whitman 
[Day reappears, and I see a small point in the heavens. At an elevation of three 
thousand feet royally floats a little bird with enormous pens. A gull? No; its 


1 Clara Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs Comrades (Boston, 1931), p. 109. 
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wings are black. An eagle? No; the bird is too small. It is the lord of the 
tempest, the scorner of all peril,—the man-of-war or frigate bird; virtually 
nothing more than wings; scarcely any body—barely as large as that of the 
domestic fowl—while his prodigious pinions are fifteen feet in span. A bird 
sustained by such supports need but allow himself to be borne along. The 
storm bursts; he mounts the lofty heights where he finds tranquillity. The 
metaphor, untrue when applied to any other bird, is no exaggeration when 
applied to him; literally, he sleeps upon the storm. When he chooses he may 
continue his progress through the night indefinitely, certain of reposing 
himself. Upon what? On his huge motionless wing, which takes upon itself 
all the weariness of the voyage.—Michelet.] 


Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 

Waking renew’d on thy prodigious pinions, 

(Burst the wild storm? above it thou ascendedst 

And rested on the sky, thy slave, that cradled thee;) 
Now, a blue point, far, far in heaven floating, 

As, to the light emerging, here on deck I watch thee, 
(Myself a speck, a point on the world’s floating vast.) 


Far, far at sea, 

After the night’s fierce drifts have strewn the shore with wrecks, 
With reappearing day, as now, so happy and serene, 

The rosy and elastic dawn, the flashing sun, 

The limpid spread of air cerulean, 

Thou also reappearest. 


Thou, born to match the gale! (thou art all wings;) 

To cope with heaven and earth, and sea and hurricane; 

Thou ship of air, that never furl’st thy sails; 

Days, even weeks, untired and onward—through spaces, realms gyrating, 
At dusk that look’st on Senegal, at morn America, 

That sport’st amid the lightning-flash and thunder-cloud; 

In them—in thy experiences—had’st thou my soul, 

What joys! what joys were thine! 


Comparison with a manuscript in the Whitman Collection in the 
Library of Congress,? a photograph of which is reproduced on the op- 
posite page, makes it evident that the source of Whitman’s quotation 
from Michelet in the headnote could have been a reprinting in some 
newspaper of the translation of Jules Michelet’s The Bird which had 
been published in London, Edinburgh, and New York in 1869, for the 
word-for-word correspondence of the clipping pasted on Whitman’s 
manuscript with the same passage in this edition of The Bird* makes 
the source of the newspaper reprint unmistakable. The opening clause 
in the newspaper clipping (note the lower case o of “on’) is the 

2 According to information furnished by an official of the Library of Con- 
gress, this Whitman manuscript has been acquired fairly recently. The date on 
the case which contains the manuscript is ““45.” The verso (see photograph re- 
produced opposite p. 45 below) of this manuscript is a part of a letter signed 
by Whitman’s friend T. W. H. Rolleston. If this piece, which Whitman evidently 
prepared for publication, ever appeared in print anywhere, it has not, up to the 
present time, been collected by his editors. Obviously, no question of plagiarism 
is involved. 

3 The Bird by Jules Michelet ; with 210 illustrations by Giacomelli. Translated 


by “A. E.” from the 8th edition of “L’Oiseau” (London, New York, etc., 1869), 
p. 104. 
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second half (omitted) of the sentence with which Whitman concludes 
the headnote. 

Then comparison of the headnote with the corresponding passage 
in The Bird reveals that Whitman, in copying the passage from 
Michelet for his headnote, has omitted a few words, phrases, and 
sentences, among which are: 


blue [before “point’’] 

Happy and serene region which has rested in peace far above the hurricane! 
the daring navigator who never furls his sails 

poetic [before “metaphor”] 

he breakfasts at the Senegal; he dines in America 

or on the wind, his slave, which eagerly hastens to cradle him [omitted] 


Now, comparing Whitman’s poem with the passage in Michelet, we 
note, as has been noted before by Whitman scholars, that there are 
striking similarities in imagery and phrasing in the two pieces of 
writing. Whitman has arranged his material in lines, many of which, 
with more regularity than is common in his poetic practice, are iambic 
pentameters. Whitman employs Michelet’s images, with some changes. 
We notice that he has in one instance strengthened and vivified the 
language, when, in addressing the bird, he writes “thou art all wings” 
in place of Michelet’s phrase describing the frigate bird as “virtually 
nothing more than wings.” However, when Whitman rewrites Miche- 
let’s extended figure of the bird reposing himself on his huge motion- 
less wing “or on the wind, his slave, which eagerly hastens to cradle 
him” into the expression “above it [the storm] thou ascendedst” and 
the iambic hexameter line, “And rested on the sky, thy slave, that 
cradled thee,” he has diffused the image and increased it to such a 
magnitude that it has lost its effectiveness. The wind, metaphorically 
figured as a slave hastening eagerly to cradle the little bird, is an 
attractive image; the whole sky as a slave who cradles the bird is too 
large for the imagination to grasp. It is to be noted, again by compari- 
son with the manuscript, that Whitman allowed Michelet’s image to 
stand in its original form, as a “2 em leader,” at the head of the brief 
prose essay which was to introduce his poem. Reading the handwritten 
sentences with which he intends to tie the prose to the poetry, we 
become aware of some evidence, slight though it is, bearing on the rela- 
tion between Whitman’s verse and his prose. The part he cancels, 
“wrecking ships & strewing the waves, the shore, with debris, destruc- 
tion,” is a paraphrase of the line “After the night’s fierce drifts have 
strewn the shore with wrecks.” We surmise that Whitman saw this 
and that that was why he canceled that part of his prose introduction. 
For our inquiry into Whitman’s method of turning prose into poetry, 
it is important to notice, also, that he made person and number fit his 
own idea: the “I” or “we” of the prose becomes figuratively, in the 
poem, the poet, “myself,” standing on the deck of a ship. Undoubtedly 
Whitman had his own poetic idea in mind and found in Michelet’s 
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The Bird imagery, ready to hand, with which to develop it. His con- 
clusion, or application, at the end of his poem is quite different from 
Michelet’s. The following is Michelet’s application : 


Let us envy [note that Whitman deletes the phrase containing the word 
“envy” in the clipping] nothing. No existence is really free here below, no 
career is sufficiently extensive, no power of flight sufficiently great, no wing 
can satisfy. The most powerful is but a temporary substitute. The soul waits, 
demands, and hopes for others :— 

“Wings to soar above life! 
Wings to soar beyond death.” 


The appearance of Whitman’s poem in the Philadelphia Progress 
in the autumn of 1878 was not its first publication. Under the title 
“The Man-of-War Bird” it had been printed, without the headnote, in 
the London Athenaeum on April 1, 1876. Reference is made to this 
earlier appearance of the poem in a footnote to a paragraph in which 
Dr. R. M. Bucke, in his biography of Whitman, makes special refer- 
ence to the poem about the frigate bird as illustrating a certain quality 
in Whitman’s poetry : 


Then from a merely literary, technical, pictorial point of view, where else 
are so depicted in living words the complex storms of action in the midst of 
which we of the Nineteenth century live—the trains on the railways, the steam 
and sail ships and their cargoes, the myriads of factories, the interminable 
stretches of cultivated land, the towns and villages, with thousands of throbbing 
lives—curious flashes of the life of wildest Nature (as in “The Man-of-war 
Bird”’*)—the geography of the globe, the diverse races, circumstances, employ- 
ments. .. . 





* There is a bit of literary history about this piece. It was sent to the American 
magazines—first to “Scribner’s,” by whom it was returned with a contemptuous 
note from the principal editor. Then to, and rejected by, one after another of 
nearly all the principal monthlies. Then to London to the “Athenzum,” promptly 
accepted, paid for, and published. 


Two years before Dr. Bucke’s book was published, Whitman had 
included “To the Man-of-War-Bird” in the 1881 edition of Leaves 
of Grass. 

In May, 1904, Adeline Knapp contributed to the “Editor’s Clear- 
ing-House” department of the New York Critic a short piece entitled 
“A Whitman Coincidence”; she tells of the “incredulous surprise” 
she felt when there “dawned upon” her consciousness “the perception, 
deepening to conviction,” that Michelet’s prose description of the 
man-of-war-bird and Whitman’s poem “To the Man-of-War-Bird” 
are, “in the essentials of their phrasing, almost identical.” At the end 
she comments: “[It] makes one wonder whether there are still other 
sources of inspiration to be found for still other of Whitman’s lines.” 


4 Richard Maurice Bucke, Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 186. 
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Whitman’s friend William Sloane Kennedy, in the Conservator for 
February, 1907, published his article “On the Trail of the Good Gray 
Poet,” which was a review of Bliss Perry’s Walt Whitman but which 
also, in the spirit of the injunction to tell the unvarnished truth that 
Walt had enjoined on his friends, showed that Whitman had been 
indebted to other writers for several of his poems, among them “O 
Hymen! O Hymenee!” and “To the Man-of-War-Bird.” Of the lat- 
ter, Kennedy writes: 


Walt Whitman’s beautiful little poem The Man-of-War-Bird is not merely 
suggested but almost plagiarized from the poetic prose of Michelet’s work on 
The Bird, issued in 1856 in a sumptuous volume (see p. 104 of this.)* The 
passage was perhaps copied out for Whitman. At any rate I found it among 
some of his manuscripts sent me by the son of Dr. Bucke. The phrases italicized 
occur in Whitman’s poem virtually verbatim [the passage from Michelet follows]. 


* When the poem originally appeared in Progress, Philadelphia, the Michelet 
passage accompanied it as a headnote.—H. T. 

Horace Traubel was editor of the Conservator, and the footnote is, 
therefore, by him. Apparently he was ignorant of the English publi- 
cation of the poem. The parallel phrasings Kennedy italicizes include 
those which Whitman omitted from his headnote. 

Gay W. Allen, in his article “Walt Whitman and Jules Michelet,” 
which he published in the French scholarly journal Etudes Anglaises, 
in May, 1937, pointed out the parallels that Adeline Knapp and 
William Sloane Kennedy had already pointed out, along with many 
other parallels, both in language and in thought, in the works of the 
American and the French writer. One of the most interesting of these 
is the parallel between Whitman’s famous lines, in his poem “So 
Long!” : 

Camerado, this is no book, 
Who touches this touches a man, 


and these sentences from Michelet’s preface to The People: “This 
book is more than a book; it is myself, therefore it belongs to you. .. . 
Receive, then, this book of ‘The People’, because it is you, because 
it is I... .” Of “To the Man-of-War-Bird” Professor Allen says: 
“The whole poem is merely a paraphrase of a passage from Michelet’s 
The Bird, which Nelson published in New York in 1869.” 


The next example we shall consider in our inquiry into Walt Whit- 
man’s way of turning prose into poetry is the famous “little captain” 
passage in “Song of Myself.” David Goodale, in his article “Some of 
Walt Whitman’s Borrowings,” placed side by side parallel passages 
from section 35 of “Song of Myself” and passages from the letter 
which John Paul Jones wrote to Benjamin Franklin, giving an ac- 
count of the battle of the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis: 
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WHITMAN 

We had received some eighteen-pound 
shots under the water, 

On our lower-gun-deck two large 
pieces had burst at the first fire, 
killing all around and blowing up 
overhead. 


Ten o'clock at night, and the full 
moon shining and the leaks on the 
gain, and five feet of water reported, 


The master-at-arms loosing the pris- 
oners. .. 


Our frigate was afire. . . . the other 
asked if we demanded quarters? 
if our colors were struck and the 
fighting done? 

. I heard the voice of my little 
captain, 

We have not struck, he composedly 
cried, We have just begun our part 
of the fighting. 


Only three guns were in use, 

One was directed by the captain him- 
self against the enemy’s mainmast, 

Two well-served with grape and can- 
ister silenced his musketry and 
cleared his decks. 


The tops alone seconded the fire of 
this little battery, especially the 
maintop, 

They held out bravely during the 
whole of the action. 


Not a moment’s cease, 
The leaks gained fast on the pumps 
. the fire eat[s] toward the 
powder-magazine, 


One of the pumps was shot away 
. it was generally thought we 
were sinking. 


Joun Pau. Jones 

The Bon Homme Richard had re- 
ceived sundry eighteen-pounds shot 
below the water . . . as to the six old 
eighteen-pounders that formed the bat- 
tery on the lower gun-deck, they did 
no service whatever. Two out of 
three of them burst at the first fire, 
and killed almost all the men who were 
stationed to manage them. 


at half-past 9 o’clock . . . it was then 
full moonlight . . . the leak gained .. . 
There were five feet water in the 
hold. . . 

My treacherous master-at-arms let 
loose all my prisoners. . . . 


The fire broke out in various parts of 
the ship. . . . The English Commodore 
asked me if I demanded quarters; and 
I having answered him in the most 
determined negative, they renewed the 
battle with double fury. 


I directed the fire of one of the three 
cannon against the main-mast 
while the other two were exceedingly 
well served with grape and canister 
shot to silence the enemy’s musketry, 
and clear her decks. .. . 


The tops alone seconded the fire of 
this battery, and held out bravely dur- 
ing the whole of the action, especially 
the main top. 


the fire of their cannon . . . was inces- 
sant ... the leak gained on the pumps, 
and the fire . . . broke out as low as 
the powder magazines. .. . 


one of the pumps being shot away, the 
carpenter expressed his fear that she 
would sink.® 


Whitman’s line “We have not struck,” which is not in Jones’s 
letter to Franklin, occurs in substantially the same phrasing, Goodale 
informs us, in an eyewitness account of the battle in Life and Battles 


5 American Literature, X (1938), 203-205. 
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of John Paul Jones, published in 1855. Goodale also calls attention to 
the fact that in the 1855 edition Whitman introduced the “little cap- 
tain” passage with the line “Did you read in the seabooks of the old- 
fashioned frigate-fight?” but that he later changed this introductory 
line to “List to the yarn, as my grandmother’s father the sailor told 
it to me.” 

It is plain that in several instances the lines in Jones’s prose and in 
Whitman’s poetry are very nearly the same. Where Whitman has 
changed or added to or subtracted from the words in the original, he 
has done so, apparently, in order to create a rhythm which is com- 
posed, roughly, of dactyls and trochees. Examples of this are the 
lines beginning “Ten o’clock at night” and “One of the pumps.” How- 
ever, in one instance, Jones’s prose sentence, “The Bon Homme 
Richard had received sundry eighteen-pounds shot below the water,” 
corresponds much more closely to this rough measure than the line 
which Whitman, by omitting specific reference to the Bon Homme 
Richard, has created: ““We had received some eighteen-pound shots 
under the water,” which seems, in the succession of accents in its 
structure, much more like ordinary prose. 


The question comes to mind whether in thus converting prose to 
poetry Whitman may have been working unconsciously, composing, 
perhaps in a kind of trance, and putting down on paper whatever came 
up out of his subconscious memory, some of that substance being 
material he had recently read in newspapers or in books. Bearing on 
this subject, a postcard sent by Whitman to W. D. O’Connor, in 1889, 
is of interest. The writing on the postcard concludes: 


weather rainy wh’ we wanted—temperature mild—I have a big bunch of lilacs 
on the table near (from my yard)—Have been looking over some vols: 
Stedman’s big “Am: Literature’—seems to be all admirably done—I was 
reading Paul Jones’s report to Congress (on his fight with the Serapis)—it all 
came back to me. Love always—Walt Whitman® 


Whitman seems to imply that he had once read John Paul Jones’s 
report on his fight with the Serapis, that he had forgot all about it, 
and that now, in the spring of 1889, reading the Jones account again, 
“it all came back” to him. However, it seems hardly possible that he 
could have lost the connection between the “little captain” description 
and John Paul Jones, for he must have read the passage several times 
in the course of proofreading the different editions of Leaves of Grass, 
and in 1872, in an anonymous review, he compared himself to Captain 
Jones. The review begins: “The late Dartmouth College utterance of 
the above-named celebrity is again arousing attention to his theory of 
the poetic art, and its exemplification in his writings.” The concluding 
sentence is: 


® Copy furnished me by David Goodale, who transcribed it from the original 
in the Bliss Perry Co'lection. The postcard is dated April 26, 1889. 
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But the man has outlived the stress of misrepresentation, burlesque, evil proph- 
ecy, and all the calumnies & imputations, and may now answer, as Captain Paul 
Jones did, when, after the onslaught of the Serapis, he was asked if he had 
struck his colors—“Struck?” answered the Captain quietly, “Not at all—lI 
have only just begun my part of the fighting.”” 


What seems much more likely, then, is that the process by which 
Whitman turned the prose of Jones’s letter into poetry for a part of 
section 35 of “Song of Myself” was a conscious one, much like the 
process he used when in the following year he converted the prose 
preface to the 1855 edition into the poem he called “Poem of Many 
In One” (now “By Blue Ontario’s Shore”) for the 1856 edition. In 
the 1855 preface we read prose sentences horizontally : 


Of all mankind the great poet is the equable man. Not in him but off from 
him things are grotesque or eccentric or fail of their sanity. Nothing out of its 
place is good and nothing in its place is bad. He bestows on every object or 
quality its fit proportions neither more nor less. He is the arbiter of the 
diverse and he is the key. He is the equalizer of his age and land . . . he 
supplies what wants supplying and checks what wants checking. 


Except for the words “all” and “great” omitted, “full returns” sub- 
stituted for “sanity,” and two “or’s” and three “and’s” omitted, we 
read the same sentences one by one vertically, as lines of poetry, in 


the 1856 edition: 


Of mankind, the poet is the equable man, 

Not in him, but off from him, things are grotesque, eccentric, fail of their 
full returns, 

Nothing out of its place is good, nothing in its place is bad, 

He bestows on every object or quality its fit proportions, neither more nor 
less, 

He is the arbiter of the diverse, he is the key, 

He is the equalizer of his age and land. 

He supplies what wants supplying—he checks what wants checking. 


It makes a difference whether one reads sentences horizontally or 
vertically. Read vertically, any list of end-stopped phrasings* or sen- 
tences acquires a large, surging rhythm because of the recurring 
cadence or falling of the voice at the end of the line, this effect being 
intensified by the feeling on the part of the reader that the line is a 
verse or “turn.” Arrangement of cadences occurring at the ends of 
lines to be read in vertical order is a characteristic common to many 
of the more or less elaborate arrangements of language-characteristics 
which differentiate compositions classified as poetry or verse from 
compositions classified as prose. One way to explain how the art (or 
special skill) of the poet differs from the art of the prose writer is to 
direct attention to the fact that the poet makes an artificial arrange- 


7 Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman: His Life and Work (Boston, 1906), pp. 206-10 
and the facsimile opposite page 206. See also page 205, n. 1. 

8 In “Reiterative Devices in Leaves of Grass,’ American Literature, I (1929), 
161, n. 2, Autrey Nell Wiley says: “In more than 10,500 lines in Leaves of Grass, 
there are, by my count, only twenty run-on lines.” 
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ment of some characteristic of language other than its meaning. As is 
well known, Greek and classic Latin poetry was made by an artificial 
arrangement of long and short quantities; medieval North-European 
poetry by arrangement of accent and alliteration; Hebrew poetry by 
parallel structures and sometimes by elaborate arrangements of initial 
letters® in a certain order; Chinese classic poetry by an arrangement 
of number of syllables, rhyme, and tones; Japanese poetry by definite 
syllable and line arrangement; and modern Occidental poetry, gen- 
erally, by various arrangements of such characteristics of language as 
accent, alliteration, assonance, rhyme, and cadence. If someone makes 
the statement that the closing paragraphs of Melville’s Moby Dick 
are poetry, we understand what he means and agree with him, for the 
word “poetry” in one of its accepted meanings stands for high imagi- 
nation and successful objectification of emotion in literary work. But 
those sentences as Melville has put them down would not be included 
in an anthology of poetry. In the great literary works in all the lan- 
guages we are familiar with, the art of the poet has been distinguished 
from the art of the prose artist (both arts, obviously, may be prac- 
ticed by the same man) in that the poet has made an artificial arrange- 
ment of some characteristic of language other than its meaning. How 
important this artificial arrangement is can be demonstrated by read- 
ing these altered lines of Shakespeare’s Sonnet 18: 


Shall I compare thee to a day in summer? 
Thou art more temperate and lovely. 

Rough winds shake the darling buds of May 
And summer’s lease hath too brief duration. 


We have changed the meaning almost not at all; we have only dis- 
turbed the artificial arrangement Shakespeare made of some charac- 
teristics of language (stress and like-sounding of syllables) other than 
its meaning. Arrangement of end-of-the-line or end-of-the-sentence 
cadences in a vertical order is one of the simplest artificial arrange- 
ments a poet can make. It is by this method, as we see, that Whitman 
has turned the prose of his preface into poetry for his “Poem of 
Many In One.” 


In the next example to be considered in our study of the relation 
between Whitman’s sources and the poems he composed, we shall find 
that Whitman took a different attitude toward language itself. In her 
novel The Countess of Rudolstadt, George Sand describes an epi- 


® Of the application of this principle in Hebrew poetry, Rabbi Meyer Heller 
of San Francisco (in a communication to me which he has given me permission 
to use) says: “There are also alphabetical psalms, in which in the Hebrew the 
principle is more or less fully observed of beginning successive verses with the 
letters of the alphabet in consecutive order (Psalms 25; 34; 37). Psalm 119 
consists of 22 groups of 8 verses each. The number of groups equals the number 
of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, and the initial letter of each verse in a group 
is in the original that letter of the alphabet which numerically corresponds to 
the group. The book of Lamentations is constructed on a similar alphabetical 
plan.” 
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thalmic song titled O hymen! O hymenee!"® and a few pages further 
on, in the same novel, occurs this apostrophe to love: 


“O love! O sublime flame! so powerful and so fragile, so sudden and so 
fugitive! flash of heaven, which seems to cross our life to be extinguished 
in us before its end from the fear of consuming and annihilating us !”?! 


In the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass, in the “Enfans d’Adam” 
group, this poem appeared : 


O Hymen! O hymenee! 

Why do you tantalize me thus? 

O why sting me for a swift moment only? 

Why can you not continue? O why do you now cease? 

Is it because, if you continued beyond the swift 
moment, you would soon certainly kill me? 


In this instance, no important words, with the exception of the first 
four, later used as a title by Whitman, carry over from the prose to 
the poetry. The meaning of the original, however, though somewhat 
modified, as to subjectivity, by the change of the plural “us” to the 
singular “me,”’ has been preserved in Whitman’s creation. 


At this point, having made comparisons of four poems, each dealing 
with a type of subject-matter common in Leaves of Grass, namely, 
nature (the frigate bird and the sea and sky), childhood memories 
(the yarn told by “my grandmother’s father the sailor”), the function 
of the poet (the preface), and the poet’s own emotions (the apos- 
trophe to love), we shall turn aside and, for what it may reveal con- 
cerning Whitman’s method as well as concerning the reactions of his 
readers when they “discover” his sources, we shall apply the com- 
parative method to another poem, this time one obviously not by 
Whitman : 


As THE SEASONS Wurrt ALL IN ORDER 

Cleanse thy veins of poisonous energy and fill them with 
wholesome blood. 

Behold the years, the brilliant winter days and all the 
long sweet afternoons which were meant for summery 
meadows. 

Hillsides of snow-drift among wintry oaks, and the curving 
ice-enchanted river. 

The thick sunlight is lavish on the bright water and across 
the lake it burns on the sturdy shoulders of the 
mountains. 

Lift thine eyes where thou liest sick 

And watch the winter sun slide along the taut curtains, 
turning the russet gold to pale blood red. 

For many minutes, for many hours, for a bleak eternity, 

I lay awake, reduced to primitive terror, comprehending 
that I had won freedom, and wondering what I should do 
with anything so unknown and so embarrassing as freedom. 


10 Translated by Francis G. Shaw (Boston, 1847), II, 209. 
11 [bid., p. 217. 
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The sun roared on the green jungle but in the shade was 
sleepy peace. 

No more, I say, no more the brittle pretentiousness, 

I will timber and fiber your blood. 

Space and Time! I am afoot with my vision. 


Except for “Lift thine eyes . . .” and the last two lines, all the lines in 
this “poem” are from Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt,’* pages 152, 234, 218, 
148, 234, 131, 150, 234. There are almost no verbal changes except 
those necessitated by the change of person, mood, or tense. 

We might work hard to improve this “poem.” We might make one 
revision after another, having the summer lines come before the win- 
ter lines instead of, as now, having the winter lines come before the 
summer lines, or substituting elms or maples or scrub pines (that 
would be a stroke of genius) for “oaks,” or bay for “lake,” or making, 
for better or for worse, other word changes, or even inserting, among 
these lines, new lines, of our own composition or from some other 
source, which would introduce the themes of spring and autumn, thus 
creating a “symphony” of the seasons, with intertwining themes. Yet 
by all our manuscript doings and undoings and by all our later revi- 
sions of the printed text we should never create, by this method, a 
poem which would deserve to rank very high as artistic achievement. 
This is the stuff of poetry, not poetry itself.* High imagination, if 
it is to be held in a poem forever, must be held there by the bonds 
of artistry. 

We should suppose, then, that those poems of Whitman’s in which, 
in spite of his boasts that he disdained art and disregarded all its 
“lovely metrical laws,” he nevertheless constructed patterns that can 
definitely be recognized as the product of a poet’s skilled craftsman- 
ship, would bear comparison with a source better than those which 
use only the simplest artificial arrangement. The line “Out of the 
cradle endlessly rocking,” which Whitman achieved after one or 
two redoings, now holds its beauty firmly within its own poetic pat- 
tern, with which it is indissolubly united. The night fragment in 
“Song of Myself” never translates as well into other languages as the 
looser-patterned passages around it, and that is almost a sure sign that 
its excellence is the excellence of poetry and not of prose. The opening 
line and the two closing lines of “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d” would lose as much if their artificial arrangements of stress 
were disturbed as would the opening lines of Shakespeare’s sonnet. 
The “Soothe! soothe! soothe!” and “Loud! loud! loud!” arias, to 
which Whitman added, or from which he subtracted, a “soothe” or a 
“loud” in the different editions, also hold fairly well, though not with 
the inevitability of Lear’s fivefold never. 

The limits of length set by this article prevent our making, at this 

12 New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922. 


18 Cf. Edna Davis Romig, The Paradox of Walt Whitman, University of 
Colorado Studies, XV (1926), 131. 
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time, the extended comparison which should be made of Whitman’s 
seashore** and love-and-death poems with the poetry and prose of the 
European writer from whom he seems to have derived inspiration for 
some of the poems he wrote in the late fifties and in the sixties. Only 
a few suggestions can be given. Once, as we learn when we come 
across it in the notes and fragments published by his literary executors, 
Whitman set down this comment: “Heinrich Heine (just dead 1856) 
Pictures of Travel (1856), portrait—leaning, sleeping head. Poems 
(as translated) seem to be fanciful and vivacious, rather ironical and 
melancholy with a dash of the poetical craziness.” 


To Horace Traubel,*® many years later, Whitman spoke of his 
reading of Heine in the old New York days, commended Leland as a 
translator, and especially mentioned Pictures of Travel, retelling two 
of the stories which Heine told in that work. In Heine there are many 
themes and phrasings, passionate or mocking, of which we can hear 
echoes in the sea-drift and love-and-death poems which Whitman pub- 
lished in the 1860 edition and later. The following passages, for ex- 
ample, are in Leland’s translation of Pictures of Travel (Philadel- 
phia, 1855) : 


Alone I wander on the strand, 

Where the wild surf, roars and raves; 
But hear full many a gentle word, 

Soft spoken 'mid the waves. 


There is an altogether peculiar charm in excursions around the island. 
But . . . we must . . . have a piece of heaven in our hearts. Then the waves 
will murmur all manner of strange things, all manner of words in which sweet 
memories flutter, all manner of names which, like sweet associations, re-echo 
in the soul... . 


... I brought the misery with me into the world. It lay with me in the cradle, 
and when my mother rocked me, she rocked it with me... . 


When he was a boy he had there sought bird’s nests or summer chafers, which 
delighted his very soul, as they merrily hummed around, and were glad in the 
beautiful world, and were contented with a sap-green leaf and a drop of 
water, with a warm sun-ray and with the perfume of the herbage. . . . But now 
his heart had grown older . . . in that poor heart was naught save wanton will 
and care, and to say the worst—it was my heart. 


An enchanted nightingale sits on a red coral bough in the silent sea, and 
sings a song of the love of my ancestors... . 
[T]his nightingale song is far too long to admit of translation here; it is as 
long as the world itself... . 


14Clara Barrus, op. cit., p. 246, quotes a letter from E. C. Stedman to John 
Burroughs, in which, discussing an anthology of sea poetry he is thinking of, 
Stedman comments: “ ‘Starting from Paumanok’ as he did, I wonder he did not 
write more and earlier of the ocean, even, than he has.” 

15 Complete Writings, ed. Richard Maurice Bucke, Thomas B. Harned, and 
Horace L. Traubel (New York, 1902), IX, 88. 

16 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (Boston, 1906; New 
York, 1908, 1914), I, 98, 461; II, 53, 553, 560-62; III, 184. 
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[Ml]y earliest infancy shall bloom again in recollections—and I am again 
a child... 


And from my heart poured out the feeling of love :—it poured forth with wild 
longing into the broad night. 


Death is a cool and pleasant night. 
. . . delicious mocking nightingale-echo . . . 


A bird from the far west his way came winging; 
And flying, sings the bird so wondrous: 

“She loves him—she loves him! 

She bears his form in her little bosom, 

And wears it sweetly and secretly hidden, 

Yet she knows it not yet!” 


QUESTIONING. 
By the sea, by the dreary, darkening sea 
Stands a youthful man, 
His heart all sorrowing, his head all doubting, 
And with gloomiest accent he questions the billows: 


Oh, Sea! 
Mother of Beauty .. . 
Great Mother of all Love! 


Behind the dark clouds down sank the moon, 
Tired night was yawning, 
And I sat yet awhile in darkness sad weeping. 


Like dreams of my childhood seem[s] the glimmer 
On thy wild-wavering watery realm... . 


On the white strand of Ocean, 

Sat I, sore troubled, and alone. 

A wondrous tumult, a whistling and whispering, 
And mid them a lullaby known to me only— 


But I, the mortal, 
. with death to bless me, 
I sorrow no longer.!* 


On December 24, 1859, in the Saturday Press, appeared Whitman’s 
poem “A Child’s Reminiscence,” the opening lines of which are: 


Pre- VERSE 
Out of the rocked cradle, 
Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the musical shuttle, 
Out of the boy’s mother’s womb, and from the nipples of her breasts, 
Out of the Ninth-Month midnight, 
Over the sterile sea-sands, and the fields beyond, where the child, 
leaving his bed, wandered alone, bareheaded, barefoot... . 18 

17 Heinrich Heine, Pictures of Travel, tr. Charles Godfrey Leland (Phila- 
delphia, 1855), pp. 15, 149, 218, 192, 175, 177, 68, 47, 313, 134, 133, 115, 130, 123, 
105, 107. The stories Whitman retold or referred to (Traubel, I, 98; II, 561; 
III, 184) are on pp. 146, 10-11, and 343 ff., respectively. 

184 Child’s Reminiscence, ed. Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo G. Silver 
(Seattle, 1930), p. 11. It is in an anonymous review, “All About a Mocking-Bird,” 
reprinted by Mabbott and Silver in this volume (pp. 19-21), that Whitman, who 
refers to himself as “the Mocking-Bird,” boasts that he disregards “all our lovely 
metrical laws.” 
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In the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass Whitman reprinted this poem 
under the title “A Word out of the Sea.”*® Later the title and the 
opening line became the metrically patterned line “Out of the cradle 
endlessly rocking,”’ and the third line was dropped. As we see, the 
method by which Whitman, consciously or unconsciously, carries over 
the imagery and themes of Pictures of Travel into his own poem “A 
Word out of the Sea,” combines some features of his way with Miche- 
let’s The Bird and some features of his way with “O hymen! O hyme- 
nee!” As all students of Whitman recognize, however, in this instance 
he did much more than make a mere paraphrase. 

Whitman once described, to a young friend, his method of compos- 
ing a poem. Harrison Morris writes: 
I spoke of the evident artistic qualities which some passages of the Leaves 
possessed in spite of his theories, and instanced “mad, naked Summer night.” 
He was not displeased at this, but began to tell his method of composition. It 
seems he has a sort of method. He said an idea would strike him which after 
mature thought he would consider fit to be the “spinal” theme of a “piece.” This 
he would revolve in his mind in all its phases and finally adopt, setting it down 
crudely on a bit of paper—the back of an envelope or any scrap, which he would 
place in an envelope. Then he would lie in wait for any other material which 
might bear upon or lean toward that idea, and as it came to his mind he would 
put it on paper and place it in the same envelope. After he had quite exhausted 
the supply of suggestions, or had a sufficient number to interpret the idea withal, 
he would interweave them into a “piece,” as he called it. I asked him about the 
arrangement or succession of the slips, and he said they always fell properly 
into place.?° 

Reading this, we are suddenly brought to a full realization of the 
tremendous difficulties that would stand in the way of applying the 
comparative method to Whitman’s theory and practice in his whole 
creative output. We see that an easy line, hardly different from prose, 
opens up the whole field of prose and poetry as a forage ground. We 
hasten to assure ourselves, by what we may call our common sense, 
that it is not likely that Whitman made all, or even most, of his poems 
by a method like that which we have observed in the specific examples 
we have studied. But which ones can we be sure have not been made 
by this method of “tallying,” or some modification of it in accordance 
with the method he himself outlined to Morris? We are in a position 
like the one in which Samuel Johnson and James Boswell once found 
themselves : 


Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whose narratives, which abounded in 
curious and interesting topicks, were unhappily found to he very fabulous; I 


1®T am indebted to Anne Hosey for bringing to my attention, first in a con- 
versation and then in correspondence which she has given me permission to use, 
Whitman’s indebtedness to Heine for “A Word cut of the Sea” and much else. 
Though direct influence is not indicated, likeness to Heine has been suggested by 
other scholars; see Louis Untermeyer, trans., Poems of Heinrich Heine, rev. ed. 
(New York, c.1923), p. xiii, and Emory Holloway, “Walt Whitman’s Love 
Affairs,” Dial, LXIX (1920), 481. 

20Walt Whitman: A Brief Biography with Reminiscences (Cambridge, 
1929), pp. 81-82. 
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mentioned Lord Mansfield’s having said to me, “Suppose we believe one half of 
what he tells.” Jonnson. “Ay; but we don’t know which half to believe.”*1 


We realize that it must have been such a confused state of mind that 
Adeline Knapp was in when, upon discovering “a Whitman coinci- 
dence,” she immediately began to wonder whether there might be “still 
other sources of inspiration to be found for still other of Whitman’s 
lines.” 

The poem “To the Man-of-War-Bird” has again and again, by 
critics of Whitman’s time and those of our own time, been accorded 
very high praise and numbered among Whitman’s best. In an article 
that appeared soon after Whitman’s death, in 1892, George D. Black 
wrote: 


Imagination is the final test of the poet. It is the seeing, divining, creating 
faculty... . 


Walt Whitman is of imagination all-compact. No one ever lived who was 
more so. This is seen in his resting everything upon something else; always 
suggesting something else; in his flashing glances into the indefinite dynamics 
which subtly underlie all relations and things, and in his sudden subjective 
transports. Here is a specimen of his daring rapture, in his apostrophe to The 
Man-of-War-Bird [the poem is then quoted].2? 


A modern critic, in an introduction to a widely distributed edition of 
Whitman, says that “A Noiseless Patient Spider,” “The Dalliance of 
the Eagles,” and “To the Man-of-War-Bird” have “a true lyric 
ecstasy, with an instinctive form and grace” and that these “are not 
merely a kind of poetry” but “are great poetry.”** 


Except for inference that might be drawn from the fact that, by 
omitting many of Michelet’s phrases from his headnote, Whitman did 
not enable his Philadelphia Progress readers to apply the comparative 
method completely, there is no evidence that Whitman himself did 
not think very highly of his poem about the man-of-war-bird but, on 
the contrary, much evidence that he did. It was published in the 
London Athenaeum in 1876, in that spring when the famous contro- 
versy as to Walt Whitman’s true position, financial and literary, was 
raging in the English and the American press. In January an article 
had appeared in the West Jersey Press (Camden), which said, in part : 


Repeated attempts to secure a small income by writing for the magazines dur- 
ing his illness have been utter failures. The Atlantic will not touch him. His 
offerings to Scribner are returned with insulting notes; the Galaxy the same.... 


21 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill; rev. L. F. Powell (Oxford, 
1934), IV, 178. For effect of uncertainty in connection with some of Whitman’s 
manuscripts, cf. William L. Finkel, “Walt Whitman’s Manuscript Notes on 
Oratory,” Am. Lit., XXII (1950), 52. For an example of the effect produced by 
the exposure of the easy technique employed by two modern poets, see The New 
Yorker, XX, No. 38 (Nov. 4, 1944), 15. 

22“Walt Whitman,” New England Magazine, VI (1892), 713. 

23 The Guild Classics edition of Leaves of Grass, with an introduction by Carl 
Van Doren (New York [n. d.]), p. iii. 
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The omnium gatherums of poetry, by Emerson, Bryant, Whittier, and by lesser 
authorities, professing to include everybody of any note, carefully leave him out.?¢ 


Whitman sent a copy of this article to his English editor, William M. 
Rossetti, and extracts from it were printed in the Athenaeum on 
March 11. In the later correspondence with Rossetti, Whitman stated 
that he did not wish to accept direct financial aid but would prefer that 
his financial support should come from the sale of his Centennial 
Edition. Apparently he thought the poem he submitted for publication 
at this time good enough to serve as a sample on the basis of which 
people in England should want to buy his Leaves of Grass and Two 
Rivulets, which made up his two-volume Centennial Edition of poetry 
and prose. The controversy, in the literary magazines on both sides of 
the Atlantic that spring, as to the value of Whitman’s poetry had 
been precipitated by an article which had appeared in the Contempo- 
rary Review the previous December. In this, Peter Bayne had taken 
Whitman’s English editor and other critics to task for bestowing 
unmerited praise on Leaves of Grass, saying: 


Whitman’s writings abound with reproductions of the thoughts of other men, 
spoiled by obtuseness and exaggeration. 

But any boy or girl of twelve, who can spell names of places on a map and 
write them down on a page, could fill a volume with such descriptive lines as 
these of Whitman’s. 

A marble statue in a state of solution is mud. 


It is interesting, in a study of Whitman’s relation to his sources, to 
note that though the complete sense of Bayne’s first statement is not 
paralleled in the statement of the modern scholar, yet the sense of the 
first half of it seems to be implied in the conclusion that Gay W. Allen 
comes to when, in the closing paragraph of his “Walt Whitman and 
Jules Michelet,” he says that “Walt Whitman was far less the great, 
unique, untutored American than the child of French pre- and post- 
revolutionary thought.” 


Poetic techniques are not static, and “new” poets, who invent new 
patterns for their art rather than follow old ones, are often misjudged 
by critics who fail to understand what these poets are doing. In Whit- 
man’s case, however, it is not that we fail to understand what he has 
done but that we see how little he has done. 

Perhaps Emerson, in his revised opinion of Whitman, went most 
directly to the heart of the matter as regards the cause of the diminu- 
tion that so often, though not always, results when the comparative 
method is applied to Whitman’s practice in turning prose into poetry. 
Edward Waldo Emerson, writing of his father’s relationship to Walt 
Whitman, makes this statement: “He used to say, This ‘Catalogue- 
style of poetry is easy and leads nowhere,’ or words to that effect.”** 

24 Clifton Joseph Furness, Walt Whitman’s Workshop: A Collection of Un- 


published Manuscripts (Cambridge, 1928), p. 246. 
25 Emerson in Concord (Boston, c.1888), p. 228 n. 
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F. B. Sanborn, Emerson’s friend and neighbor, said that Emerson 
remarked to him once that Leaves of Grass is a mixture of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and the New York Herald.** Clara Barrus, in her 
Whitman and Burroughs Comrades, quotes the following from John 
Burroughs’ journal : 


Walt said a friend of his, Mr. Marvin, met Emerson in Boston the other day. 
When Walt was mentioned, “Yes,” said Mr. Emerson, “Walt sends me all his 
books. But tell Walt I am not satisfied—not satisfied. I expect—him—to make— 
the songs of the Nation—but he seems—to be contented to—make the inven- 
tories.” 

Walt laughed and said it tickled him much. It was capital. But it did not 
disturb him at all. “I know what I am about better than Emerson does. Yet I 
love to hear what the gods have to say.” (p. 64) 


Though we must note that this revised opinion is only reported by 
others and was not written down by Emerson himself, it is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that, although he included many poems by American 
writers, Emerson included no selection from Whitman in his an- 
thology, Parnassus, published in 1874. 

Emerson’s statement that Leaves of Grass is a mixture of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and the New York Herald is a broad, indefinite state- 
ment and furnishes no evidence that Emerson had ever compared 
Whitman’s poetry and its sources but only that he was aware that 
there were sources and that these had not been used as a poet ought 
to use them. Emerson could not have objected to Whitman’s utilizing 
a source for the creation of poetry, for he himself had made his poem 
“Brahma” out of a translation of a part of the Bhagavad-Gita. Emer- 
son’s downward revision of his evaluation of Whitman seems to have 
come out of a reaction similar in kind to that of the reader who, fa- 
miliar with some particular poem of Whitman, happens to come upon 
the source for the poem. Some part of the diminution is due no doubt 
to the realization that a simile that is put into words for the first time 
may give evidence of a greater poetic power than the restatement of 
a simile that has already been expressed. But, in the final appraisal, 
the consideration of this aspect of “originality” does not weigh very 
heavily. The major reason why diminution occurs is that Whitman’s 
method of making poetry out of prose is too often easy and so does 
not allow the reader to derive pleasure from the writer’s artistry. 


San Jose State College 


26 William Sloane Kennedy, Reminiscences of Walt Whitman (London, 
1896), p. 78. 












































POSSIBLE SOURCES OF SOME OF WHITMAN’S IDEAS 
AND SYMBOLS IN HERMES MERCURIUS TRISME- 
GISTUS AND OTHER WORKS 


By EstHer SHEPHARD 


Clifton Joseph Furness, in his Walt Whitman’s Workshop, writing 
of Whitman’s inspiration, says: 


He records in a working notebook the conception of a poem in a state psycho- 
logically comparable to the ecstasy attained through mystic meditation: “a 
trance, yet with all the senses alert—only a state of high exalted musing—the 
tangible and material with all its shows, the objective world suspended or sur- 
mounted for a while, & the powers in exaltation, freedom, vision—yet the senses 
net lost or counteracted.” 


On the basis of the emphasis in the last phrase, Furness concludes 
that this mysticism is different from Wordsworth’s. He implies that 
Whitman’s was a conscious mysticism. 

That Whitman made conscious use of sources of inspiration for his 
utterances as poet-prophet has been shown by scholars in various 
studies of the literary sources of some of Whitman’s ideas. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present further possible sources, as these may 
have furnished ideas which Whitman expanded and carried forward 
and as they may have suggested symbols with which he decorated 
his books. 

To define and illustrate Whitman’s ideas adequately would require 
extensive quotation from Leaves of Grass itself, but obviously some of 
the more important of Whitman’s imaged conceptions and ideas are 
these : 


(1) That the poet is a god-man or man-god. 
“To be this incredible God I am!” (Incl., p. 410).? 
“TI receive now again of my many translations, from my avataras ascending, 

while others doubtless await me” (Incl., p. 418). 

(2) That this divine man or incarnation of a god is both male and female. 
“Every kind for itself and its own, for me mine male and female” (Incl., 

p. 29). 

(3) That the god-man-poet is a kosmos, that he is an encloser of everything, 
great and small, past, present, and future, all time, all space, men and 
animals, machinery, ships, good and evil, heroes and slaves, demons and 
gods, stars, worlds, sea-drift, and grains of sand. 

(4) That this man-god-poet creates “himself” out of himself. 

The poem now called “Song of Myself” was, like the other eleven poems 
in the first edition, untitled in 1855; in 1856 it was called “Poem of Walt 
Whitman, an American,” and in 1860 and subsequently it was called “Walt 
Whitman” until 1881, when it was given its present title. Whitman often 
said that his book was Identity, Personality, himself. 


1 Walt Whitman's Workshop (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 20-21. 
2In this paper “Incl.” will indicate reference to Inclusive Edition Leaves of 
Grass, ed. Emory Holloway (New York, 1931). 
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(5) That the universal creating spirit is a laborer; a workman. 
“The loving Laborer through space and time” (Incl., p. 166). 

(6) That the work produced by the poet is an “evangel-poem” or bible of a new 
religion (see Incl., p. 15). 

(7) That the god-man, “ages and ages returning at intervals,” was, in the “Chil- 
dren of Adam” section of Leaves of Grass, Adam in “the new garden the 
West” (see Incl., p. 91 and p. 77). 

(8) That sex is the central principle of creation. 

Generation is on a cosmic scale in Leaves of Grass (see Incl., p. 82). 

(9) That the god-man-poet Walt Whitman springs in “leaves” of “grass,” 
calamus leaves, scented herbage of his breast, among which are tomb- 
leaves, body leaves “growing up above” him above death, messenger 
leaves (a title in the 1860 edition), feuillage (divine leaves in “Our Old 
Feuillage”), and, at last, leaves lingering “on winter-nearing boughs,” in 
“You Lingering Sparse Leaves of Me.” 

(10) That the divine poet-prophet-lover is like the sun and like the world. 
“Thou Orb Aloft Full-Dazzling” ; “Earth, My Likeness.” 

(11) That the poet is the soul. 

“Encircling all, vast-darting up and wide, the American Soul, with equal 
hemispheres, one Love, one Dilation or Pride” (Incl., p. 146). 

“Life of the great round world, the sun and stars, and of man, I, the general 
soul” (Incl., p. 372). 

(12) That the poet is a trinity. 

“Trinitas divine shall be gloriously accomplish’d and compacted by the true 
son of God, the poet” (Incl., p. 347). 

“Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and diffused no more, 

The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them” (Incl., p. 347). 


Decorating the different editions of Leaves of Grass are certain 
designs, obviously planned, and perhaps drawn, by Whitman himself. 
The gold letters in the title of the 1855 Leaves of Grass are decorated 
with a design of fanciful roots and stems and what someone has called 
“leaves of anything but grass.”* Most, if not all, of these fanciful 
leaves are in groups of three. The cover of the 1856 edition has often 
been written about because on the lower part of the backstrip of that 
cover appeared the famous quotation from Emerson’s letter to Whit- 
man: I Greet You AT THE BEGINNING OF A Great CaREER R W 
Emerson. Above this quotation, what is obviously a three-leafed 
clover hangs down by its stem from the m of “Whitman.” Above this 
decorated name of the author and pendant from the a in “Grass” of the 
title is another three-leafed formation, made up of two small leaflets 
jutting toward each side at the top and a much larger, much longer 
leaf extending downward.* On the front cover of the 1860 edition is 
a world, the western hemisphere side showing, rolling in clouds; on 
the backstrip is a butterfly perched on a hand; and on the back cover 
is a sun halfway above the horizon. Each of these three designs is 
repeated three times within the book.* On the front of Whitman’s 


8 John T. Winterich, “Walt Whitman and ‘Leaves of Grass,’” Golden Book, 
IX (May, 1929), 79. 

*A photograph showing the front cover and backstrip of the 1856 edition is 
reproduced in Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman: His Life and Work (Boston and 
New York, 1906), plate opposite p. 114. 

5 Pages containing these three designs are reproduced in facsimile in Esther 
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small volume After All Not to Create Only (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers, 1871) is a bright gold disc, on which the words of the title appear. 
The backstrip of the 1881 edition has what seems to be grass or grain 
behind the title and the name of the author and, below that, a butterfly 
on a hand, a different butterfly from that on the 1860 edition. The 
1889 “Birthday Edition” of Leaves of Grass, celebrating Whitman’s 
having reached the age of seventy, contained a portrait which has 
come to be known as the “butterfly portrait” because a butterfly is 
perched on the poet’s hand. No edition of Leaves of Grass published 
by Whitman himself ever had his name printed on the title page, but 
most of them contained at least one portrait, usually the well-known 
“carpenter portrait,” which first appeared as the frontispiece of the 
anonymously published first edition. With the exception of what he 
said to William Roscoe Thayer about possessing a “knack of attract- 
ing birds and butterflies and other wild critters,”* in explanation of 
the butterfly in the “butterfly portrait,” of which he was making a 
presentation to Thayer, and with the exception also of what he said, 
sometimes very fondly, about the portraits of himself that he included 
in his book, we have no record to indicate that Whitman ever said 
anything to anyone about the decorations or symbols he used on the 
various editions of Leaves of Grass. 


In the Dial for January, 1844, under the heading “Ethnical Scrip- 
tures,” Emerson published what in a headnote he described as “a few 
extracts from the old English translation (by Doctor Everard, Lon- 
don, 1650,) of the Divine Pymander of Hermes Trismegistus.” He 
added the information that “Dr. Cudworth (Intellectual System, Vol. 
II, p. 142, Lond. 1820,) thinks them to be for the most part genuine 
remains of the ancient Egyptian theology, and to have been translated 
by Apuleius.” Among the few extracts that he printed are the fol- 
lowing : 


Good is voluntary or of its own accord; Evil is involuntary or against its will. 

He who can be truly called man is a divine living thing, and is not to be 
compared to any brute man that lives upon earth, but to them that are above in 
heaven, that are called Gods. Rather, if we shall be bold to speak the truth, he 
that is a man indeed, is above them, or at least they are equal in power, one to 
the other. . .. And that which is the greatest of all, he leaveth not the earth, and 
yet is above: so great is the greatness of his nature. Wherefore we must be bold 
to say, that an earthly man is a mortal God, and that the heavenly God is an 
immortal man. 


A fictional avatar of this Trismegistus whose Divine Pymander 
Emerson took extracts from appeared in a novel that we know Whit- 
man read, The Countess of Rudolstadt, by George Sand." Among the 


Shephard, Walt Whitman’s Pose (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1938), pp. 225-27. 
®“Personal Recollections of Walt Whitman,” Scribner's, LXV (1919), 685. 
™ Translated by Francis G. Shaw (Boston, 1847). Shaw’s translation had 
appeared earlier in the Harbinger, from July 4, 1846, to March 20, 1847. The 
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notes and fragments printed in Whitman’s Complete Writings, edited 
by his literary executors, is a quotation® from the epilogue of this 
novel. Whitman, however, in copying the speech of Trismegistus, 
who appears in the novel as a divinely inspired poet-musician, has 
changed the phrase “a more beautiful language” of the original into 
“another (my own) language,” indicating that in some way he identi- 
fied himself with this fictional character. Besides thus identifying him- 
self, Whitman may have been impressed by the instruction that this 
poet in The Countess of Rudolstadt gives to the two young men who 
have sought him out: 


O Divine Terrave! That is the formula. It is that which, under all kinds of 
images, of symbols and emblems, Humanity has proclaimed by the voice of the 
great religions. .. . 

The divine trinity must be found in all the works of God; each work of God 
must reflect the divine nature, but in a special manner... . 

Human nature being known, the question is to cultivate it according to its 
essence. If you understood that unrivalled book from which the Gospel itself is 
derived, if you understood the Genesis, attributed to Moses, and which, if it 
really comes from that prophet, was brought by him from the temples of Mem- 
phis, you would know that the human dissolution, or that which the Genesis calls 
the deluge, has no other cause than the separation of these three faculties of 
human nature, departing thus from unity, and therefore from connection with the 
divine unity, in which Intelligence, Love and Activity remain eternally asso- 
ciated. ... 

Read the Gospel, with reference to the Genesis, and understand it by means of 
the Genesis. . . . Collect piously what remains to us of Pythagoras. Read also 
the writings presented under the name of the divine theosophist whose name I 
bore in the temple. Do not believe, my friends, that I would have, of myself, 
dared to assume that venerated name of Trismegistus: it was the Invisibles who 
commanded me to bear it. Those writings of Hermes, now-a-days disdained by 
the pedants, who foolishly believe them to be the invention of some Christian 
of the second or third century, contain the ancient Egyptian science. A day will 
come in which, explained and brought to light, they will appear what they are, 
monuments more precious than those of Plato. . . . Read, therefore, Trismegistus 
and Plato, and those who since their time have meditated upon the great mys- 
tery. (pp. 285-90) 


That Whitman read Genesis and the Gospel can be taken for 
granted. That he consulted Pythagoras and Plato, or works dealing 
with their thought, becomes evident from an examination of his works 
or books written about him. That he may have followed the poet- 
musician’s advice and read Hermes also, becomes evident from the 
striking parallels between some of the ideas set forth in Leaves of 


Countess of Rudolstadt was the sequel to Consuelo. For Whitman’s statement 
about his volumes of Consuelo, “three of the story proper: two of the sequel— 
the Countess of Rudolstadt,” see Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in 
Camden (New York, 1914), III, 422-23. 

8 Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, ed. Richard Maurice Bucke, Thomas 
B. Harned, and Horace L. Traubel (New York, 1902), IX, 19. Hereafter all 
references to this edition will be given merely by volume number and page. 

9 1X, 94; X, 9, 51; and John Burroughs, Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet 
and Person, 2nd ed. (New York, 1871), p. 118. 
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Grass and the instructions given in Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, 
His Divine Pymander, translated into English by “that learned Divine 
Dr. Everard.’”*° The preface to this seventeenth-century English 
edition states : 


Concerning the Authour of the Book it self, Four things are considerable, viz. 
His Name, Learning, Countrey, and Time. 1. The name by which he was com- 
monly styled, is, Hermes Trismegistus, i.e. Mercurius ter Maximus, or, The 
thrice greatest Intelligencer. And well might he be called Hermes, for he was 
the first Intelligencer in the World (as we read of) that communicated Knowl- 
edge to the sons of Men, by Writing, or Engraving. . . . 3. For his Countrey, 
he was King of Egypt. 4... . Some say . . . he was named Ter Maximus; for 
being preferred (according to the Egyptian customs) being chief Philosopher, 
to be chief of the Priesthood; and from thence, to be chief in Government, or 
King. But . . . according to the most learned of his followers, he was called Ter 
Maximus; for having perfect, and exact Knowledge of all things contained in 
the World; which things he divided into Three Kingdoms (as he cals them,) 
vis. Mineral, Vegetable, Animal; which Three, he did excell in the right under- 
standing of; also, because he attained to, and transmitted to Posterity (although 
in an Afnigmaticall, and obscure style) the Knowledge of the Quintessence of the 
whole Universe. . . . 


Some of the ideas in his Divine Pymander which will be recognized as 
ideas that are to be found in Leaves of Grass are: 


The Second Book called Poemander. 

13. For the Minde being God, Male and Female, Life & Light, brought forth 
by his word... . 

19. For indeed God was exceedingly enamoured of his own Form or Shape. . . . 

29. Then said Pimander, This is the Mystery that to this day is hidden, and 
kept secret; for Nature being mingled with Man, brought forth a Wonder 
most wonderfull. . . 


The Fourth Book called The Key. 
37. The fair and beautifull World. . . . And it was once made, and is alwayes, 
and is ever in generation, and made, and continually makes. . . . 


The Tenth Book of Hermes Trismegistus. The Minde to Hermes. 

8. Of Eternity, Identity, or Selfnesse. 

11. Of Generation, Life and Death. 

52. Look upon, through me, the World is [sic] subject to thy sight, and under- 
stand exactly the Beauty thereof. 

84. For thou both seest, speakest, and hearest; smellest, tastest, and touchest ; 
walkest, understandest, and breathest.14 

96. And if thou wilt understand this by work also, mark what happens to thy 
self, when thou wilt generate. 


10 The complete title is Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, His Divine Pyman- 
der, in Seventeen Books. Together with his Second Book, Called Asclepius; 
Containing fifteen Chapters, with a Commentary. Translated formerly out of 
the Arabick into Greek, and thence into Latine, and Dutch, and now out of the 
Original into English; By that learned Divine Dr. Everard. London, Printed by 
J. S. for Thomas Brewster at the three Bibles in Pauls Church-yard near the 
West End. 1657. [The Asclepius has separate pagination. ] 

11 The statement that the main design of “Song of Myself” consists in the 
poet’s treating of the senses, one by one, is to be found in William Douglas 
Ae aay Good Gray Poet (New York, 1866), p. 14, and in Burroughs, 
op. cit., p. 25. 
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97. And yet this is not like unto him; for he is not sensible of pleasure, for 
neither hath he any other Fellow-workman. 

98. But being himself the onely Workman, he is alwayes in the Work, himself 
being that which he doth or maketh. 

103. The Image therefore of God, is Eternity, of Eternity the World, of the 
World the Sun, of the Sun Man. 

120. And judge of this by thy self, command thy Soul to go into Jndia, and 
sooner then thou canst bid it, it will be there. 

126. If therefore thou wilt not equall thy self to God, thou canst not understand 
God. 


128. Increase thy self unto an immeasurable greatnesse, leaping beyond every 
Body, and transcending all Time, become Eternity, and thou shall under- 
stand God: If thou believe in thyself, that nothing is impossible, but account- 
est thyself immortall, and that thou canst understand all things, every Art, 
every Science, and the manner and custom of every living thing. 

129. Become higher then all heighth, lower then all depths, comprehend in thy 
self the qualities of all the Creatures, of the Fire, the Water, the Dry, and 
Moyst; and conceive likewise, that thou canst at once be every where in the 
Sea, in the Earth. 

130. Thou shalt at once understand thy self, not yet begotten in the Womb, 
young, old, to be dead, the things after death, and all these together ; as also, 
times, places, deeds, qualities, quantities, or else thou canst not yet under- 
stand God. 

. But if thou shut up thy Soul in the Body, and abuse it, and say, I under- 
stand nothing, I can do nothing, I am affraid of the Sea, I cannot climb up 
into Heaven, I know not who I am, I cannot tell what I shall be; what hast 
thou to do with God? for thou canst understand none of those Fair and 
Good things; be a lover of the Body, and Evil. 

134. For there is nothing which is not the Image of God. 

137. This is the Good of God, this is his Vertue, to appear, and to be seen in all 
things. 


The Fifteenth Book. 
27. But man consists of many things, and doth not abide of himself; but is 
turned and changed, age after age, Jdea after Idea, or form after form. . . . 


The Seventeenth Book. 

18. For All things, are but Two things, That which maketh, and that which is 
made; and the One of them cannot depart, or be devided from the other. 

25. And this making, or facture, is as it were the Body of God, and to him that 
maketh, or doth, there is nothing evil, or filthy to be imputed, or there is 
nothing thought evil, or filthy.12 


If Walt Whitman read the Divine Pymander of Hermes Mercurius 
Trismegistus, then in these paragraphs are to be found the proto-roots 
of the plan that he executed in the different editions of Leaves of 
Grass: 


And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is, (Incl., p. 73) 

I visit the orchards of spheres and look at the product, 

And look at quintillions ripen’d and look at quintillions green. (p. 55) 

If I worship one thing more than another it shall be the spread of my 
own body, or any part of it, (p. 45) 


12 Pages 20-203, but indicated by book and numbered paragraph instead of by 
page. This translation of the Divine Pymander (London, 1650) was reprinted in 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XX (1886), 225-69, 337-73. 
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I make the poem of evil also, I commemorate that part also, (p. 15) 
Clear and sweet is my soul, and clear and sweet is all that is 

not my soul. (p. 26) 
My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. (p. 69) 
I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I an encloser of 

things to be. (p. 68) 
The only purport of the form thou art, the real I myself, 

An image, an eidédlon. (p. 6) 

Always a knit of identity, always distinction, always a breed of life. (p. 26) 
Passage O soul to India! (p. 343) 
But in God’s name, and for thy sake O soul. (p. 344) 
Haughty this song, its words and scope, 
To span vast realms of space and time. .. . (p. 456) 


As we recalled earlier, the first poem in the 1855 Leaves of Grass 
was the long poem which through most of the subsequent editions 
was called “Walt Whitman” and, at last, in 1881, “Song of Myself.” 
That the idea of “himself” so effectively suggested by the title was 
present in the original publication is indicated by the whole substance 
of the poem, and of the book, and by the famous opening lines and 
the identifying line, “Walt Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, 
a kosmos” (Incl., p. 43). That Whitman, from the first, thought of it 
as “himself” is suggested by a line in a pre-Leaves of Grass notebook, 
printed in The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, 
edited by Emory Holloway (II, 74) : 


(Criticism on Myself) +* 


It is well known that throughout his career as poet of Leaves of Grass, 
and especially in the decade of the fifties, Whitman dressed as a 


18 The form in which the word “myself” is written suggests reference to a 
work. The fact that it is italicized in the printed version would indicate that it 
was underscored by Whitman. Comparison with the original manuscript is 
impossible, for this notebook is among the materials now missing from the 
Whitman Collection in the Library of Congress (see note 33 below). The date 
when this line was written by Whitman cannot be determined. In his 1872 
preface (Incl., p. 510) Whitman says that, with a “Religious purpose,” he began 
elaborating the plan of his poems and turning over that plan, shifting it in his 
mind “from the age of twenty-eight to thirty-five.’ Whitman, born in 1819, 
was twenty-eight years old in 1847. In his description of the notebook (Uncol., 
II, 63, n. 1), the editor employs the phrase “containing the date 1847”; but, 
although the preface (I, xiii) states that “All verse and manuscripts have been 
given in faithful copy even to the point of retaining meaningless punctuation 
and fragments of sentences,” the date 1847 does not appear on the manuscript as 
printed, and one therefore assumes that it must have been on one of the “seven 
pages, apparently containing accounts,” which, the editor informs us, “have been 
cut from the front of the book.” Whitman must have used this notebook during 
his editorship of the Eagle in 1846-47, for the editor tells us that two addresses, 
71 Prince Street and 30 Fulton Street (the Eagle office), are given. However, 
these, the editor informs us, have been canceled and “106 Myrtle Avenue” written 
in their stead. This is the address where Whitman says (Uncol., II, 88, n. 8) 
he lived from April, 1849, till May, 1852. Professor Holloway proposes the 
following dates, all of which are logically tenable, for the composition of this 
notebook: 1847 (Uncol., I, xlix; “Walt Whitman’s Love Affairs,” Dial, LXIX 
{Nov., 1920], 476) ; 1847 or 1848 (Uncol., I, 1xxxix; II, plate opposite p. 70) ; 
1848 or 1849 (Uncol., I, xc, n. 2). For an opinion on the date of composition of 
this notebook, see also Henry Seidel Canby, Walt Whitman, An American (New 
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laborer. Among the jottings printed by his editors in Complete Writ- 
ings is one beginning with the direction “Make the Works.””"* 

That Whitman knew that the word “poet” is from the Greek word 
which means “maker” is evident from this note, also to be found in 
Complete Writings: “Trobar and trouver (langue d’oc and langue 
d’oui) signifying ‘to find.’ The word ‘poet’ has in Greek a similar 
derivation (poet—maker gr.).”’** 

How, in creating “himself” out of himself, Whitman succeeded in 
putting together a book which he could rearrange and add to all his 
life and keep always alive as himself, a man and not a book, is perhaps 
suggested by bits of information he furnishes in two prose pieces writ- 
ten in later life. Writing of the “embryonic facts” of Leaves of Grass, 
in “A Backward Glance o’er Travel’d Roads,” he says: 


Toward the last I had among much else look’d over Edgar Poe’s poems. . . . 
But I was repaid in Poe’s prose by the idea that (at any rate for our occasions, 
our day) there can be no such thing as a long poem. The same thought had been 
haunting my mind before, but Poe’s argument, though short, work’d the sum and 
proved it to me.¢ 


In Specimen Days, in a footnote to a short piece titled “Cedar-Plums 
Like—Names,” he puts down a list of titles he had considered for this 
prose volume and among them is “A Life-Mosaic Native Mo- 


York, 1943), pp. 87 ff.; but compare the manuscript titled “[Memoranda, 1848]” 


(Uncol., 11, 77-79) with the Catalogue of the Whitman Collection [most of it 
formerly in the Bucke collection] in the Duke University Library, compiled by 
Ella Frances Frey (Durham, 1945), Item 6, p. 41, and Catalogue of Important 
Letters, Manuscripts and Books . . . the property of the late Richard Maurice 
Bucke, to be sold Monday, the 13th of May, 1935, by Sotheby & Co., London, 
England, Item 51, p. 11; and compare Professor Holloway’s reference to a 
manuscript in the Bucke collection in his “Walt Whitman’s Love Affairs” 
(loc. cit.). Compare also Uncol., II, 78, n. 2, and “Manuscript Notebook—4” 
(Uncol., II, 88), at the point where leaves have been cut out. In that part of the 
Bucke biography which Whitman told Carpenter (Edward Carpenter, Days with 
Walt Whitman [London, 1906], pp. 36-37) he himself wrote, we read the state- 
ment that “in 1854 he commenced definitely writing out the poems that were 
printed in the first edition” (p. 24), and 1854 was the date that Whitman men- 
tioned to Trowbridge in 1860 (John T. Trowbridge, “Reminiscences of Walt 
Whitman,” Atlantic Monthly, LXXXIX [1902], 166). This later date becomes 
the more plausible as the date of composition of this notebook when we see that 
“Manuscript Notebook—2,” the date of which the editor conjectures is “not far 
from that of Manuscript Notebook—1,” can, because of the line “And chalked 
on a board, Be of good cheer, we will not desert you, and held it up and did it” 
(Uncol., U1, 81, and Incl., p. 56), definitely be dated as having been written after 
January 14, 1854, when the New York Tribune carried the story of the rescue 
of the passengers on the San Francisco by Captain Creighton, who in the midst 
of the storm communicated with the people on the sinking vessel by means of 
chalking messages on a board. Whitman may very well have picked up an 
old notebook in which he had once kept accounts, cut out “the first seven pages,” 
and used the remainder for the composition of prose and poetry for the preface 
and the body of the book he was working on. If so, the line “(Criticism on 
Myself)” may have been written not long before the publication date of the first 
edition. 

14 TX, 7. 

18 [bid., p. 228. 

16 Incl., p. 530. 
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ments.” One may surmise that in the ante-1855 period, having found 
his materials difficult to manage and having read Poe, he became 
critical of the Myself he was composing, and, somehow having hit 
upon the idea of a life-mosaic, he decided upon twelve separate 
“works” for his first edition. In this scheme he was able to include a 
short free-verse poem, “Resurgemus,” which he had published in 
1850 in the New York Tribune." In the “pocket” edition, published 
just a year after the first edition, he seems to have thought of himself 
as a poet-singer, for, interestingly, every one of the thirty-two pieces 
in this edition has the word “poem” in its title, the title “Poem of 
Walt Whitman, an American,” for the long poem, having within itself 
the suggestion of the final title, “Song of Myself,” which it was given 
in the last edition, in 1881. The nearly two hundred poems in the 1860 
edition are arranged in a mosaic composed of different kinds of grass: 
“Proto-Leaf,” “Leaves of Grass,” “A Leaf of Faces,” “Messenger 
Leaves,”'* “Calamus.” Later editions had other arrangements. 

If the creator of Leaves of Grass followed the proto-pattern in Book 
X of the Divine Pymander, he could carry out the instructions given 
there and identify himself with anything and everything. He could 
be any god or incarnation of a god, such as Christ, Hermes, Hercules, 
Kneph, Osiris, Bacchus, Lucifer, or Satan, or a satyr, or Buddha, or 
a new “brother” of these, or a “Mocking-Bird,’”® or Columbus, or an 
“old sailor” on a ship, or the ship itself, or an Adamic man, or 
America’s “representative man and poet,” or the divine average, or 
the workman or workwoman of These States, or the soul of America, 
or the World-Soul, or a “Poet for the World,” or the world itself, or 
a kosmos, or the sun, or a “trinitas divine.” 

Not only as a poet but also as a person, Walt Whitman could have 
been an avatar, in America, of the Egyptian Hermes, who was the 
author of a work which expounded a trinity and who was styled “Ter 
Maximus” or “thrice greatest” because he was chief philosopher, 
chief priest, and chief of government or king of Egypt. Imaginatively, 
Walt Whitman followed other careers than that of composer of poems. 
All his life, as is well known, he planned a career as orator : 


The whole oration may be brief, yet illimitable by the manner, personality, style 
of me.... 


After a style of abandon and familiarity among those talked with in rooms, 
streets, the circle of friends &c., when stepped upon the platform, what a change! 


17 Uncol., I, 27-30. Some revisions were necessary. 

18 A Whitman scholar, Anne Hosey, in a communication to me which she 
has given me permission to use, states that she believes that the title “Messenger 
Leaves” may have been derived from a phrase, “messenger . . . from a blade of 
grass to the seraph that is nearest God,” in John Everard’s Some Gospel Treas- 
ures Opened. 

19 Whitman referred to himself as “the Mocking- Bird” in an anonymous 
review of his own poem “A Child’s Reminiscence” (later titled “A Word out 
of the Sea” and “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”). See A Child’s 
Reminiscence, ed. Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo é. Silver ( (Seattle, 1930), p. 19. 
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Suddenly the countenance illumined the breast expanded the nostrils and mouth 
electric and quivering the attitude imperious and erect—a God stands before 
you. .. .% 


In his Complete Writings we find this note: 


Friday, April 24, ’57. 

True vista before... . That the mightiest rule over America could be thus— 
as for instance, on occasion, at Washington to be, launching from public room, 
at the opening of the session of Congress—perhaps launching at the President, 
leading persons, Congressmen, or Judges of the Supreme Court. That to dart 
hither or thither, as some great emergency might demand—the greatest cham- 
pion America ever could know, yet holding no office or emolument whatever,— 
but first in the esteem of men and women.?! 


That besides this “rule” over America through speech in public and in 
private Whitman also had in mind the giving of lessons through 
pamphlets or otherwise is indicated by a jotting in a manuscript note- 
book, one of those in the Harned Collection in the Library of 
Congress : 


Brochure 
Two charf&cters as 
of a Dialogue 
between A. 
L————n and 
W. Whitman 
—as in? a dream 
or better 
?Lessons for a 
President elect 
Dialogue between W. W. 
and “President elect”2? 


Another item among the Whitman materials that Thomas B. Harned, 
one of Whitman’s three literary executors, donated to the Library of 
Congress was a small, varicolored cardboard butterfly, on one side of 
which, in gold and with decorative lines ending in small “trinities” of 
dots, is printed this stanza : 


The first begotten of the dead 
For us He rose, our Glorious Head, 
Immortal life to bring. 
What though the saints like Him shall die, 
They share their Leader’s victory, 
And triumph with their King. 
John Mason Neale?* 


In the preface to the 1855 Leaves of Grass, as Edward Hungerford 
pointed out in his article “Walt Whitman and His Chart of Bumps,” 
Whitman described the greatest poet in the terms of his own phre- 


20 Furness, op. cit., p. 211. 
21 TX, 7-8. 

22 Shephard, op. cit., Plate 27, opposite p. 356. 
283 Jbid., Plate 22, opposite p. 228. 

24 American Literature, II 1931), 350-84 
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nology. Whitman said also in that preface : “The known universe has 
one complete lover and that is the greatest poet.”** Very soon after 
that, he let the public know that he was that one complete lover, for 
he said of himself in an anonymous review: “He is the largest lover 
and sympathizer that has appeared in literature.”** In that review he 
wrote also of another greatness, saying: “Doubtless in the scheme 
this man has built for himself, the writing of poems is but a propor- 
tionate part of the whole. . . . In politics he could enter with the free- 
dom and reality he shows in poetry.” 

Though it cannot be demonstrated that Walt Whitman’s “greatest” 
greatnesses correspond exactly in number and in kind to those which 
caused the Egyptian Hermes to be termed “Trismegistus” or “thrice 
greatest,” the parallels, especially the one about “the mightiest rule 
over America,” are vivid and interesting. 


That Walt Whitman and the seventeenth-century mystic Jacob 
Boehme have something in common, Whitman’s own friends saw. In 
the brief biography at the head of the selections from Whitman in the 
Library of the World’s Best Literature, edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Burroughs wrote: 


“Who goes there? hankering, gross, mystical, nude ;”—hankering like the 
great elk in the forest in springtime; gross as unhoused Nature is gross; mysti- 
cal as Boehme or Swedenborg; and so far as the concealments and disguises of 
the conventional man, and the usual adornments of polite verse, are concerned, 
as nude as Adam in Paradise. 


In his Cosmic Consciousness (pp. 153-58), Richard Maurice Bucke 
placed passages from Jacob Boehme and Walt Whitman side by side 
as examples of the type of mysticism he was writing about. Needless 
to say, there is no suggestion in Bucke’s book that Whitman had con- 
sciously used Boehme as a source. 


Now a scholar?’ suggests that one of Whitman’s numerous identifi- 
cations may have been an identification of himself, the carpenter-poet- 
prophet of Brooklyn, author of utterances which he said, in “A Back- 
ward Glance,” he wanted to be “in spirit the poems of the morning,” 
with the Silesian shoemaker-prophet Jacob Boehme, author of 
Aurora: or Dawning of the Day in the East; or Morning-Redness in 
the Rising of the Sun. Keeping various facts about Whitman in mind 
and reading about and in Boehme, we become aware of a great num- 
ber of similarities in the lives and missions of these two men and in 
the manner in which they came by and promulged their evangels. The 
imagery of mystics tends to fall into certain patterns, and most of the 
similarities, we are aware, may be only coincidence. But there are 


25 Incl., p. 494. 

26 In Re Walt Whitman, ed. Horace L. Traubel, Richard Maurice Bucke, and 
Thomas B. Harned (Philadelphia, 1893), p. 19. 

27 Anne Hosey (see note 18 above); Miss Hosey did a Master’s thesis on 
Walt Whitman’s critical opinions and has continued her researches in the field. 
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some similarities in Boehme and Whitman which, just possibly, are 
significant. 

In the four-volume Works of Jacob Behmen, “with Figures, illus- 
trating his Principles, left by the Reverend William Law, M.A.” 
(London, 1764-1781), we come, in Volume III, to one of these strange 
“Figures” by Law, and open up its leaves one by one, as in an old- 
fashioned anatomy chart, and come upon a man with a sun on his 
breast ; and in various parts of the Works we read these passages : 


As the Father generates his Son, that is, his Heart or Light, out of all his 
Powers, and that Light which is the Son generates the Life in all the powers of 
the Father, so that in the same Light, in the Father’s Powers, goes forth all 
Manner of growing, vegetation, springing, Ornaments and Joy. . . . 

The Angelical King is the Center or Fountain; as Adam's Soul is the Begin- 
ning and Center of all Souls; and as from the Place of the Sun was created and 
generated the Planetic Wheel or Sphere... . 


.. . but all three together are one only Man, after the Kind and Manner of 
the Ternary or Trinity in the divine Being. 


[Adam] was neither Man nor Woman; he had the Matrix, and also the 
Man in him... . 


... And Adam (understand the Spirit which was breathed into him from God) 
was the chaste Virgin; and the Spirit which he had inherited out of Nature, 
from the World, was the young Man. These were now both together, and rested 
in one Arm. 


... as of the House of the Soul. 
. .. as the second Adam said in the Gospel. 
Children of Adam?* 


In an article often quoted from by Whitman’s biographers, in the 
Fortnightly Review in 1866, Moncure D. Conway related the details 
of a visit to Brooklyn: 


[Whitman’s mother] pointed to an open common . . . and told me I should find 
her son there. . . . I saw stretched upon his back, and gazing up straight at the 
terrible sun, the man I was seeking. With his grey clothing, his blue-grey shirt, 
his iron-grey hair, his swart sun-burnt face and bare neck, he lay upon the 
brown-and-white grass for the sun had burnt away its greenness—and was so 
like the earth upon which he rested,—that he seemed almost enough a part of it 
for one to pass by without recognition. I approached him, gave my name and 
reason for searching him out, and asked him if he did not find the sun rather hot. 
“Not at all too hot,” was his reply; and he confided to me that this was one of 
his favorite places and attitudes for composing “poems.” 


As we find it recorded in the Journals of Bronson Alcott, edited by 
Odell Shepard (Boston, 1938), on October 4, 1856, Bronson Alcott 
set down this entry in the journal he was keeping: 


28], First Part (Aurora), 59-60, 261; Second Part (Three Principles), 84, 
89, 97, 156; II, Fourth Part, The Clavis, 32. 
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P.M. To Brooklyn, and see Walt Whitman. I pass a couple of hours, and find 
him to be an extraordinary person, full of brute power, certainly of genius and 
audacity, and likely to make his mark on Young America—he affirming himself 
to be its representative man and poet. . . . Red flannel undershirt, open-breasted, 
exposing his brawny neck; . . . cowhide boots; . . . and a slouched hat, for house 
and street alike. .. . When talking will recline upon the couch at length, pillow- 
ing his head upon his bended arm, and informing you naively how lazy he is, and 
slow. Listens well. . . . Inquisitive, very; over-curious even; inviting criticisms 
on himself, on his poems—pronouncing it “pomes.” .. . Has never been sick, he 
says, nor taken medicine, nor sinned; and so is quite innocent of repentance and 
man’s fall.?9 


Why, we may ask, reasonably, should Whitman tell Alcott that he 
is innocent of repentance and man’s fall? When he says that he has 
not sinned, is he identifying himself with the first Adam as Boehme 
described him? The uncommonly vivid treatment, in Boehme, of the 
theological doctrine of the Christ as the second Adam may possibly 
serve to explain how Whitman, in his poetry and in the accounts his 
friends wrote about him, could be “the Adamus of the Nineteenth 
Century” and at the same time an incarnation of the Christ. As cer- 
tain facts in Whitman’s biography—the letters to Peter Doyle, for 
example—shed a light emanating from the realm of actuality on the 
“Calamus” and “Children of Adam” poems, may it be that a light 
proceeding from Boehme’s glowing phrases, “the young man,” “both 
together,” and “rested in one Arm,” is reflected from the realm of 
books on these same poems? 

In a volume titled XL Questions Concerning the Soul, Propounded 
by Dr. Balthasar Walter and Answered by Jacob Behmen, an answer 
to one question is, in part: 


The Soule is the Pearle, and the Spirit of the soule is the finder of the Pearle, 
and the Earthly Spirit is the seeker: the Earthly body is the Mystery, wherein 
the secret of the Greatest abstrusenesse is coucht: for the Deity hath manifested 
it selfe in the earthinesse. . . .5° 


Thomas Donaldson wrote in his Walt Whitman the Man: 


His inner coat was worn open. His vest showed his shirtbosom low, and in it, 
about six inches below the collar, was conspicuous a large, pearl button-stud, 
almost an inch in diameter. The first time I ever saw him he wore such a 
button, and one was in his shirt front as he lay in his coffin. (p. 35) 


Pearl shirt-studs are common enough; it is the size of Whitman’s 
button-stud which suggests that it may be a symbol. And it is the fact 
that it is the soul that is the special subject defined in this answer that 
may indicate that this possible parallel merits at least a brief consid- 
eration. Whitman once wrote a poem in which he addressed his own 


29 Incidentally, why does Whitman lie down to talk to his visitor? Alcott, 
born in 1799, was twenty years older than Whitman and was Whitman’s guest. 
Was Whitman intending to show by this rudeness merely that he was one of 
the roughs? 

30 Alias Teutonicus Philosophus (London, 1647), p. 82. 
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portrait: “O Soul.”*' As we have seen, he was almost from first to 
last—that is, from the 1860 edition till the 1889 birthday edition in 
which the “butterfly portrait” appeared—much interested in the tra- 
ditional symbol of the soul: the butterfly. That Whitman called but- 
terflies psyches is evident from his description in his prose article 
“Straw-Color’d and Other Psyches.” That he early in his career was 
familiar with the Cupid and Psyche story is proved conclusively by 
Helen Price’s statement in the Bucke biography.” 

In the tale of Cupid and Psyche, as everyone knows, the girl is 
served sumptuous feasts by invisible servitors who play beautiful 
music for her. The great god Love comes to her at night and departs 
in the early morning before dawn. In the 1855 edition of Leaves of 
Grass these lines occur: 


I am satisfied. . . . I see, dance, laugh, sing; [suspension points Whitman's] 
As God comes a loving bedfellow and sleeps at my side all night 

and close on the peep of day, 
And leaves me baskets covered with white towels bulging the house 

with their plenty. . . . (Incl., p. 26) 


In the 1856 and the 1860 editions the second line reads: “As the hug- 
ging and loving Bed-fellow sleeps at my side through the night, and 
withdraws at the peep of the day.” In the final form (1881), the 
divinity of the bedfellow is lost by a shift to the lower case. But one 
wonders whether the original bedfellows were Love and The Soul, 
i.e., poetically, Walt Whitman. As bearing on the possibility that the 
Cupid and Psyche story may have been a source for some of Whit- 
man’s ideas and symbols, it may be of some interest to note that Whit- 
man’s poem “That Music Always Round Me,” now in the section 
called “Whispers of Heavenly Death,” first appeared in the “Cala- 
mus” group. 

The interesting thing about Whitman’s butterflies is that on their 
wings they all have designs suggestive of suns. On the butterfly in the 
1860 edition these are only rings, but the suns on the wings of the 
1881 butterfly are distinctly suns, surrounded by rays. We noted 
(p. 69 above) that suns as well as decorative lines and small “trini- 
ties” decorate the verse which appears on one side of the butterfly®* 
that was in the Harned Collection of Whitman materials in the 
Library of Congress. Bright yellow spots on the other side of the 
wings of that butterfly may also represent suns. 


31 Furness, op. cit., pp. 190-91. 

82 Richard Maurice Bucke, Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 29. 

588 Photographs of that butterfly (a front view and a side view, to show the 
loop of wire that was attached to it), taken in July, 1937, are reproduced in 
Plate 22, opposite p. 228, in my Walt Whitman’s Pose. When I was in the 
Library of Congress in the summer of 1948 to continue my research and when I 
then made further inquiry about the notebook (see n. 13 above) which the 
Chief of the Division of Manuscripts had reported to the librarian of San Jose 
State College could not be located, I was told that not only that notebook but 
also Whitman’s butterfly and several other notebooks had been either lost or 
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Not only on the butterflies** but also, as we have seen, in its own 
right, in the 1860 edition and as background for the title After All 
Not to Create Only, the sun was a symbol that Whitman used. 


When Sadakichi Hartmann, a young man who admired Whitman 
very much, in the course of gathering material for an article, asked 
E. C. Stedman whether he knew Whitman well, Stedman replied that 
he had talked and drunk beer with Walt in those days when “he 
paraded on Broadway, with a red shirt on, open in front to show the 
‘scented herbage of his breast’ and compared himself with Christ and 
Osiris.”’** 

There is no significant reference to Osiris in Whitman’s poetry, 
the only mention of Osiris in Leaves of Grass being in the line “Buy- 
ing drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha” (Incl., p. 63), 
but there are many references to Egypt and Egyptians in his poems, 
and in his prose piece “Old Actors, Singers, Shows, &c., in New 
York” he tells of his visits to Dr. Abbott’s “great Egyptian Collec- 
tion” in “connection with” his “readings of many books and reports 
on Egypt.” In New York Dissected, edited by Emory Holloway and 
Ralph Adimari, in an article which first appeared in Life /llustrated, 
December 8, 1855, and which the editors say is almost certainly by 
Whitman, we read the following : 


Rosellini, of Tuscany, has issued a complete civil, military, religious, and monu- 
mental account of the Egyptians, with magnificent plates. This work is of such 
cost that only wealthy libraries can possess it. There is a copy in the Astor 
Library in New York.%¢ 


In one of these “magnificent plates”*’ are reproduced various Egyp- 
tian figures, the three in the bottom row all being figures of Osiris. 
The middle one shows Osiris, supine, with stalks of grain growing 
out of his body. The parallel between Osiris as the symbol of reviving 
life and Whitman springing in many kinds of leaves of grass, and 
especially, as in “Scented Herbage of My Breast,” springing in “tomb 
leaves, body leaves, growing up above” him, cannot fail to strike a 
reader of Whitman’s poetry as significant. Flanking this Osiris, out 
of whose mummy grain is sprouting, is another, also supine, beside 


stolen. The materials have not yet been found. I am therefore depending on the 
description I wrote to accompany the photographs and on my visual memory, 
which, after fifteen years, preserves the impression that those spots which I 
refer to in that description were a very bright yellow. 

34 It is interesting to compare the bright spots on the cardboard butterfly and 
the designs on the wings of the 1881 butterfly with the designs on the wings of 
the central figures in Raphael’s painting “The Marriage of Cupid and Psyche.” 
For a reproduction of this, see Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Apuleius and His 
Influence (New York, 1927), plate opposite p. 136. 

35 Sadakichi Hartmann, Conversations with Walt Whitman (New York, 
1895), p. 46. 

36 New York Dissected, by Walt Whitman. A Sheaf of Recently Discovered 
Newspaper Articles by the Author of Leaves of Grass (New York, 1936), p. 37. 

87 Ippolito Rosellini, 1 monumenti dell’ Egitto e della Nubia, Vol. III, Monu- 
menti del culto (Pisa, 1844), Plate 23; pertinent text on pp. 163-64. 
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whom Osiris’ son Horus is standing ; and flanking the reviving Osiris 
on the other side, again supine like the other two, but ithyphallic, is 
another Osiris, with his mitre on. Rosellini’s text is, in part : 


Segue una analoga rappresentanza ove si vede la mummia medesima giacente 
tra germogli di loto sopra un simbolico letto di purita e di vita. . . . Nell’ ultima 
scena figurarsi la stessa mummia itifallica, quasi a indicare con quel segno il 
prossimo risorgimento. . . . Porta qui in testa la mitra osiriana. . . . 


We have no evidence that Whitman could read the Italian text. That 
he probably derived some meaning from these figures, however, and 
that he carried that meaning over into his creation of poetry seems 
clear. Another line, “Do not remain down there so ashamed, herbage 
of my breast,” from “Scented Herbage of My Breast,” suggests not 
only the parallel with Osiris (twenty-eight stalks of grain grow out of 
the god, along his whole length) but also the special poetic meaning 
that Whitman gave to the words “scented herbage,” which Stedman 
obviously used with an entirely different sense. 


When Alcott, in the autumn of 1856, accompanied by Thoreau and 
Mrs. Tyndall, again called on Walt Whitman, all three visitors were 
taken up to the poet’s attic study. In the description Alcott wrote in 
his journal (entry for November 10), these sentences occur : 


A few books were piled disorderly over the mantel-piece, and some character- 
istic pictures—a Hercules, a Bacchus, and a satyr—were pasted, unframed, upon 
the rude walls... . 


I said, while looking at the pictures in his study: “Which, now, of the three, 
particularly, is the new poet here—this Hercules, the Bacchus, or the satyr?” 
On which he begged me not to put my questions too close, meaning to take, as I 
inferred, the virtues of the three to himself unreservedly. And I think he might 
fairly, being himself the modern Pantheon—satyr, Silenus, and him of the twelve 
labours—combined. 


What is the relation of Osiris to these gods on the walls of Whit- 
man’s room, and what was the relation, if any, of Walt Whitman, 
America’s “representative man and poet,” to these and other gods? In 
“Chanting the Square Deific’”’ he identifies himself, poetically, with 
Hercules in the line, “From this side, lo! the Lord Christ gazes—lo! 
Hermes I—lo! mine is Hercules’ face,” and in “Salut au Monde!” 
as we shall find, he “sees” both Hercules and Bacchus. 

At the beginning of the “Poem of Salutation,” under which title 
“Salut au Monde!” first appeared, in 1856, the poet seems to figure 
himself as a world in process of creation, for he asks himself : 


What widens within you Walt Whitman? 
What waves and soils exuding? 


and in the 1860 edition, in “Kosmos,” he was to use these descriptive 
clauses : 
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Who is the amplitude of the earth, and the coarseness and sexuality 
of the earth, and the great charity of the earth, and the equilibrium also, 


Who, out of the theory of the earth, and of his or her body, understands 
by subtle analogies, the theory of a city, a poem, and of the large 
politics of these States. ... 


He could have read in Hermes these passages, the one in the Six- 
teenth Book, 4th verse, of Pymander, the other in the Sixth Chapter, 
page 34, of Asclepius: 


For if the World be a second God, and an Immortall living Wight, it is im- 
possible that any part of an Immortall living Wight should die. 

The Lord of eternity is first God, secondly the World, and thirdly Man. The 
maker of the World is God, and all things therein governing all things with man 
whom he hath appointed Vicegerent or governor, whom he hath made properly 
to take the charge of his whole work, that both he and the world might be an 
Ornament of praise unto himself, that by this divine composition of man, the 
world in Greek might be the more truly called «écyos, that is, an Order or 
Ornament. 


We see that there may be some relation between Whitman’s reference 
to himself as a kosmos in his famous line, “Walt Whitman, an Ameri- 
can, one of the roughs, a kosmos” (1855, p. 29) and his use of the 
world as the third symbol, in addition to the butterfly and the sun, to 
decorate the 1860 edition. 

Farther on, in that poem “Salut au Monde!” Whitman asks, 
“What do you see, Wait Whitman?” and answers, in part : 


I see the place of the idea of the Deity incarnated by avatars in human forms, 


see Christ once more eating the bread of his last supper in the midst of 
youths and old persons, 
see where the strong divine young man the Hercules toil’d faithfully and 
long and then died, 
see the place of the innocent rich life and hapless fate of the beautiful noc- 
turnal son, the full-limb’d Bacchus, 
see Kneph blooming, drest in blue, with the crown of feathers on his head, 

I see Hermes, unsuspected, dying, well-belov’d, saying to the people Do not 
weep for me, 

This is not my true country, I have lived banish’d from my true country, I 
now go back there, 

I return to the celestial sphere where every one goes in his turn. 


David Goodale, in his article “Some of Walt Whitman’s Borrow- 
ings,”** demonstrated that several of Whitman’s descriptions of gods 
in this poem are almost literal borrowings from Constantine Volney’s 
Ruins. Whitman once told Traubel that Volney’s Ruins was one of 
the books he could be said “to have been raised” on.**® He therefore 
must have read these passages in Volney’s Ruins: 


88 American Literature, X (1938), 213. 
39 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1908), II, 


J. 
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Then [the speaker] . . . recounted how a being, infinite, eternal, immaterial, 
and round, after having passed an eternity in self-contemplation, and determin- 
ing at last to manifest himself, separated the male and female faculties which 
were in him, and performed an act of generation, of which the Lingam remains 
an emblem ; how that first act gave birth to three divine powers, Brahma, Bichen 
or Vichenou, and Chib or Chiven. . . . (p. 109) 

Observe, moreover, that Boudh is the ninth avatar or incarnation of Vichenou 

. it shows him to have been primitively identical with Hermes. His existence, 
therefore, extended to Egypt. Now observe, that the Egyptian priests make 
Hermes at his death to say: “I have hitherto lived banished from my true coun- 
try; I now go back there. Do not weep for me: I return to the celestial country 
whither every one goes in his turn. . . .” [The word] Boud, in Persian, existence, 
what is (the world). Boudh is also analogous to bed vad, signifying, among the 
Indians, science. Hermes was its god: he was the author of the sacred books, or 
Egyptian Vedas. What ramifications, and what remote antiquity, does not all 
this suppose. Now the Boudhite priest of Ava adds: “It is an article of faith that 
from time to time Heaven sends upon earth some Boudhas to reclaim men, to 
save them from vice, and show them the ways of salvation.” With such a dogma 
extending over India, Persia, Egypt, and Judea, it is no wonder that men’s minds 
should be prepared long beforehand for what the latter ages offer to our view. 
(pp. 112-13) 

... the sun was the architect of the universe. ... (p. 124) 

It is the sun which, under the name of Orus, was born, like your god, at the 
winter solstice. ... (p. 132) 

Ye pontiffs and prelates! your mitre, your crosier, your mantle, are those of 
Osiris; and that cross, whose mystery you extol without comprehending it, is 
the cross of Serapis. ... (p. 133) 

Thus, it being first said that the sun had surmounted or finished twelve ani- 
mals, it was thought afterward that he had killed, fought, conquered them; and 
this gave rise to the historical life of Hercules. 

It being said that he regulated the periods of rural labor, the seed-time, and 
the harvest, that he distributed the seasons and occupations, that he ran through 
the climates and ruled the earth, etc., he was taken for a legislative king, a con- 
quering warrior; and they framed from this the history of Osiris, of Bacchus, 
and others of that description. (pp. 133-34) 

A man at the helm of a ship (adds Jamblichus) is descriptive of the sun... . 
(p. 135) 

The Persians also say that Oromaze was born or formed out of the purest 
light . . . that afterward Oromaze trebled himself (Hermes tris-megistus), and 
removed to a distance as remote from the earth... . (p. 146) 

In Egypt, there was a festival in which men and women represented the year, 
the century, the seasons, the divisions of the day, and they followed the pro- 
cession of Bacchus. (p. 147) 

... [the] working-god; secondly, the logos, word, or reason; thirdly, the spirit 
or soul (of the world). And here, Christians! is the romance on which you have 
founded your Trinity; here is the system ... born . . . in the temples of 
Egypt. ... (p. 154) 

[I]f we suppose deus to be derived from the Greek Zeus, a proper name of 
Youpi-ter, having zaw, I live, for its root, its sense will be precisely that of you, 
and will mean soul of the world, igneous principle. (p. 155) 

A most plausible proof that all these systems were invented in Egypt is, that 
this is the only country where we see a complete body of doctrine formed from 
the remotest antiquity. . . . We leave the reader to deduce all the consequences 
of such an encyclopedia. It was ascribed to Mercury. ... (p. 156)4° 


. 40 Ruins (Boston, 1883), reprint of translation made by Volney and Joel 
arlow. 
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Thus, from Volney, Walt Whitman had learned of identity and 
relationship among gods, especially Hermes, Osiris, and Bacchus, and 
had become familiar with the theory that behind the idea of trinity in 
ancient religions is the primitive symbol, the Lingam or phallus. In 
other readily accessible sources, such as Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary, Anthon’s Classical Dictionary (“Anthon’s ‘Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities’ ” was noted by Whitman in the Eagle ; 
see Uncol., I, 127, n. 2), and William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, all of which went through edition after 
edition during the decades of the 1840’s and 1850’s, he could have 
learned that the phallus was carried at the head of processions of 
Osiris and Bacchus and that Hermes (Mercury) was primitively 
represented by the symbol itself and that the later square statues, the 
Hermae, surmounted by a bearded head of the god, also carried the 
symbol. 

Whitman wrote in an early poem that he did not publish: 


But here, (look you well,) see here the phallic choice of America, a full-sized 
man or woman—a natural well-trained man or woman 

(The phallic choice of America leaves the finesse of cities, and all the returns 
of commerce or agriculture, and the magnitude of geography, and achieve- 
ments of literature and art, and all the shows of exterior victory, to enjoy 
the breeding of full-sized men, or one full-sized man or woman, unconquer- 
able and simple ;)*1 


Frederik Schyberg, in his Walt Whitman, discussing the little- 
known period of Whitman’s life between 1855 and 1859, says: 


And in Uncollected Poetry and Prose [{1, 194] Holloway reproduced a drawing 
Whitman made of himself one day at Pfaff’s, with a red nose and accompanied 
by some enigmatical phallic additions. Holloway himself makes no comment, 
but it gives a tragic impression of dissolution and decay.*? 


Whitman’s drawing, to which Schyberg directs the reader’s attention, 
reminds one strongly of one of the ancient Hermae.** 

In Charles Anthon’s Classical Dictionary (1844), under “Mercu- 
rius,” we find the following : 


I. a celebrated god of antiquity, called Hermes . . . by the Greeks . . . Mercury 
was the messenger of the gods, and of Jupiter in particular; he was the god of 
speech, of eloquence; the patron of orators, of merchants, of all dishonest per- 
sons, and particularly thieves. . . . He also presided over highways and cross- 
ways, and conducted the souls of the dead to the world below. . . . By means of 
his cap and sandals he was enabled to go into whatever part of the universe he 
pleased with the greatest celerity. . . . After inventing the lyre, he gave it to 
Apollo and received from him in exchange the “golden three-leafed rod,” the 


41 Emory Holloway, “Whitman’s Embryonic Verse,” Southwest Review, X 
(1925), 39-40. 

42 Translated from the Danish, by Evie Allison Allen (New York, 1951), 
p. 143. 

43 See Pausanias, The Description of Greece (London, 1794), II, 162 et 
passim, and Reinhard Lullius, Die Typen der griechischen Herme (K®6nigsberg, 
1931), p. 90, and the various plates. 
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giver of wealth and riches. (Vid. Caduceus). . . . The more ancient statues of 
Mercury were nothing more than wooden posts, with a rude head and a pointed 
beard carved on them. . . . Our limits will not permit any farther development of 
the various ideas which . . . were combined in the imaginary character of 
Hermes . . . his quality of incarnate godhead, subject to death; and his cosmo- 
gonical alliance with the generative fire, the light, the source of all knowledge. 
... Compare ... Creuser’s Symbolik. . . .4* 

II. Trismegistus, a celebrated Egyptian priest and philosopher. . . . The written 
monuments of the first Hermes having been lost or neglected in certain civil 
revolutions or natural calamities, the second Hermes recovered them, and made 
use of them as means of establishing authority. 


Whitman, we remember, planning his career as an orator, saw 
himself as a god, standing before his audience. Was he the god whose 
special quality it was that he could be incarnated as man, Hermes, 
the god of eloquence? Compare the three-leafed decorations on the 
backstrip of the 1856 Leaves of Grass. In “Chanting the Square 
Deific,” within the poetic world of Leaves of Grass, Whitman the 
poet declared: “Lo! Hermes I.” Did he also, in the form of the 
autochthonous Hermes, the god who symbolized man, sometimes 
move out of that poetic world into another world of semi-actuality 
and semi-imaginativeness, which he seems to have been able to create 
for himself by the use of symbols ?** If in this drawing that belongs to 
the time when, along with Ada Clare, Howells, Stedman, and other 
New York Bohemians, Whitman frequented Pfaff’s cellar restaurant, 
the idea of man is represented by the symbolical Hermes, perhaps the 
world-soul and the sun are also represented, and, if so, then the idea 
for them and perhaps also a suggestion for Whitman’s comparison of 
himself, in that crowd, to Christ and Osiris, came from two poems in 
Heine’s Pictures of Travel, which, according to a note published in 
Complete Writings (IX, 88), Whitman read in 1856. A few lines of 
Heine are: 


PEACE 


And half in slumber, I saw in vision, 
The Saviour of Earth... . 

He wandered giant-high 

Over land and sea; 

And as a heart in his breast 

He bore the sun orb, 

The ruddy, radiant sun-orb. .. . 


44 Whitman could not have read Creuzer’s German text, but he might have 
found the plates interesting. Compare Vol. III, Tab. VIII (Liber und Libera 
mit dem ministranten Silenus) with the Liber (Bacchus) and the Silenus on 
the opposite wall in Conway’s (Fortnightly, Oct. 15, 1866, p. 543) description of 
Whitman’s room, and with the “trinities” decorations on Whitman’s cardboard 
butterfly. The absence of Libera could be compensated for by Whitman’s “Demo- 
cracy!... Ma femme!” in “Proto-Leaf.” 

45 Cf. Thayer’s query (loc. cit.) anent the butterfly portrait and the comment 
of Horace H. Furness, as quoted in Charles B. Willard, Whitman’s American 
Fame (Providence, 1950), p. 161. 
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In Port 
Happy the man who is safe in his haven, 
And now so warm and calmly sits 
In the cosy Town Cellar of Bremen. . . . 
Still I have ever maintained 
That not amid common, vulgar people, 
No—but in the élite of society, 
Constantly lived the monarch of Heaven. .. . 
And my own immortal spirit tumbleth 
And I tumble with it, and tumbling 
I’m helped up the stairway into broad daylight, 
By the brave Council Cellar Master of Bremen! 
Thou brave Council Cellar Master of Bremen! 
Seest thou upon the roofs of the houses sitting 
Lovely, tipsy angels sweetly singing ; 
The radiant sun, too, yonder in Heaven 
Is only a crimson, wine-colored proboscis, 
Which the World-Soul protrudeth, 
And round the red nose of the World-Soul 
Circles the whole of the tipsified world.*¢ 


Whitman could be Christ and he could be Osiris, one of whose sym- 
bols was the sun; he could be Hermes, man, and at the same time the 
sun, the world, and the soul, the three which would be represented by 
the three decorations (a sun, a world, a butterfly) repeated three 
times within the 1860 edition. We remember we read in the Divine 
Pymander: “The Image therefore of God, is Eternity, of Eternity 
the World, of the World the Sun, of the Sun Man.” Students of 
Whitman have noted his habit of arrogating to himself great qualities 
that he read about and identifying himself with great characters. Some 
time during his last decade, as Emory Holloway found by tracing a 
stray memorandum to its source, Whitman found “singularly ap- 
plicable” to himself the phrase “Poet for the World in our time . . . 
new Instructor and Preacher of Truth to all men.’’** It is clear that 
he was a poet for the world, or even a poet for the universe, in the first 
decade of his poetic career also, and it is possible that he took over 
some aspects of this conception of himself from books he read. 
Departing from his customary triads, so common both in his poetry 
and in his symbols, Whitman, that one time, in “Chanting the Square 


46 Heinrich Heine, Pictures of Travel, tr. Charles Godfrey Leland (Phila- 
delphia, 1855), pp. 119-20, 136-38. Compare also William Law’s “Figure,” de- 
scribed page 71 above. The fact that Hermes was especially the god of the 
young men and was celebrated at their orgies and the fact that we read in Heine’s 
“Peace” that “whenever two met together . . . each pressed a kiss on the fore- 
head, and then gazed above to the bright sun-heart of the Saviour” and in his 
“In Port” we read “The noble soul! we sat there together, and drank too, like 
brothers, discoursing of lofty, mysterious matters, sighing and sinking in solemn 
embraces, he made me a convert of Love’s holy doctrine” may reflect some light 
from the realm of mythology and literature on the religion of comradeship that 
Whitman wrote of. See also Pictures of Travel, p. 253 n. for an explanation of 
the clover leaf in association with Trinity and compare the 1856 backstrip. 

47“Notes from a Whitman Student’s Scrapbook,” American Scholar, II, 
(1933), 278. 
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Deific,” wrote of a tetrad. With the thought-design in this poem 
(“from this side Jehovah am I”; “from this side, lo! the lord Christ 
gazes”; “I, Satan . . . permanent here from my side” ; and the phrase 
which has puzzled many critics, “Santa Spirita, breather, life . . . 
Including all life on earth, touching, including God, including Saviour 
and Satan”) compare this passage in Boehme’s Three Principles: 


Now if we will search after the Tincture, what it is in its highest Degree, we 
shall find the Spirit: . . . it is a very pleasant Refreshment; its Root, out of 
which it is generated, is indeed the Fire: But . . . I cannot say otherwise, but 
that it is between the three Principles, viz. [between]** the Kingdom of God, the 
Kingdom of Hell, and the Kingdom of this World, in the Midst. . . . 

(Works, I, 9) 


Interestingly, as we notice, Whitman’s phrase “square deific” is a 
direct translation of the phrase “Divine Tetrade” in the speech of 
Trismegistus in The Countess of Rudolstadt. 

That Whitman read this Sand novel and that, in some way, he 
identified himself with the fictional Trismegistus who appears in it is 
proved by the evidence of his copied paragraph, in which he changed 
the phrase “a more beautiful language” of the original to “another 
(my own) language.” According to his own statements, he read 
Heine and Volney, and his use of Volney has been demonstrated. We 
have no such clear proof that he read more about Osiris than what is 
indicated in the notes published by his executors, or that he ever read 
the Cupid and Psyche story, or the writings of the Neo-Platonist 
Hermes, or the works of Jacob Boehme. However, on the basis of 
the many parallels that have been pointed out, the conclusion that 
Whitman used these esoteric sources, especially the potently sugges- 
tive Divine Pymander of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, for poetic 
ideas and for symbols with which to decorate his books presents 
claims for a validity that passes beyond mere conjecture. 


San Jose State College 


48 The brackets are the English editor’s. 





SOME LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON 
GOETHE’S FAUST 


By Stuart ATKINS 


When Hohlfeld-Joos-Twaddell’s Wortindex zu Goethes Faust was 
published in 1940, its great value was immediately hailed by Goethe 
scholars and Faust interpreters ; as supplemented by the Kittel-Hohl- 
feld-Fuerst Wortschatz der Biihnenprosa in Goethes Faust (1946*), 
it is tantamount to a Faust concordance at the same time that it is an 
indispensable tool for the study of Goethe’s poetic usage. In the long 
run, however, more influence on Faust interpretation—at least in the 
United States—will be exerted by the Heffner-Rehder-Twaddell 
Faust Vocabulary (actually: Goethe’s Faust: A Complete German- 
English Vocabulary |Boston, c.1950]). Students reading Faust for 
the first time will naturally find it more convenient to use, and even 
more reliable, than any dictionary to which they would normally have 
recourse at this point in their study of a German text. Indeed, the 
advanced scholar will often have occasion to refer to it and, finding it 
infinitely more accurate, complete, and adequate in its definitions than 
the usual textbook vocabulary, will unconsciously begin to regard it 
as the definitive authority on Goethe’s usage in Faust. The beginners’ 
first impressions are strong and lasting, and the specialist naturally 
relies upon the work of other competent specialists ; and so the textual 
interpretation upon which is based the more than competent Faust 
Vocabulary of Heffner-Rehder-Twaddell may ultimately interpose 
itself between many readers of Faust and the text which they are 
using. Since this is surely not the intention of the compilers of the 
Faust Vocabulary, whose laudable aim was simply “‘to make Goethe’s 
Faust accessible to our students at an earlier stage of their study of 
German than has hitherto been possible” (p. iii), I offer the following 
lexicographical notes in the form of a supplement to their highly 
useful work : a few of them are made simply for the sake of complete- 
ness ; a few more contain information to be found in some Faust com- 
mentaries (chiefly examples of archaic usage which older commenta- 
tors still found clear and which the most recent ones have apparently 
failed to recognize as obscure) ;' but the majority represent mate- 
rial taken first-hand from eighteenth-century and early nineteenth- 
century lexicons or recorded for the Age of Goethe in Grimm’s 
Deutsches Wérterbuch and Fischer’s Goethe-W ortschatz.? 

‘I have relegated to footnotes all shorter items falling into these two 
categories. 

2For “Doktoren, Magister, Schreiber und Pfaffen” (367), according to FV 
[Faust Vocabulary] “doctor[{s], Master[s] of Art, clerk[s] and (pompous and 


arrogant) priest[s], cleric[s],” but in an archaizing context actually “savants, 
teachers, high officials and clerics,” cf. J. A. Walz, “Linguistic Notes on Goethe's 


82 
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“Den Wedel nimm hier / Und setz’ dich in Sessel,” “Mephistophe- 
les... mit dem Wedel spielend: ‘Den Zepter halt’ ich hier, ” “Meph- 
istopheles welcher den Wedel . . . umkehrt und unter die Glaser und 
Topfe schlagt: ‘Entzwei! entzwei! / Da liegt der Brei! / Da liegt das 
Glas!’” (2427-28, 2447+-, 2449, 24744--77)—FV “der Wedel fly 
brush.” M. Diez, Goethe’s Faust: German Text with prose translation 
(1949), “feather duster.” The stage business here described takes 
place by “einem niedrigen Herde” (2336+-); the “Wedel” must 
therefore be either a fire-fan or a hearth-brush; since it has a heavy 
handle (with which Mephisto breaks glassware and pottery), the 
latter alternative alone is plausible.* 

“Im Labyrinth der Taler hinzuschleichen, / Dann diesen Felsen zu 
ersteigen” (3841-42)—FV “hinschleichen creep along.” “Schleichen” 
here has the value “gemachlich schlendern, spazieren” (DW schleich- 
en 1.2.f) ; the best equivalent would be “saunter,” which has no conno- 
tations of noiselessness, bending down, or cautious slowness. 

“Entschlafen sind nun wilde Triebe / Mit jedem ungestiimen Tun,” 
“die ungestiimen Gdste” (1182-83, 3935)—FV “ungestiim impetu- 
ous.”” DW defines the “Grundvorstellung” of “ungestiim” as “die 
einer unruhigen Bewegtheit.” Applied to activity its equivalents are 
“violent, restless”; applied here to “guests” its equivalent is “bois- 
terous.” 

“Servibilis’ (4214+)—FV “servant, stagehand.” Fischer gives 
“der Dienstfertige,” apparently following Diintzer (1857*: “das 
dienstbare Faktotum, das hier den Namen des Dienstbaren fuhrt’’). 
Thomas syncopated this to “a servant, or ‘super,’ employed about the 
stage,” which seems to be the source of FV. A “Servibilis” is simply 
an “officious, obsequious person.” (Since the word does not occur in 
Latin texts of any period, it is probably Goethe’s Lehnwort invention 
for French “serviable.’’ )* 

Faust, Part I,” JEGP, XXIX, pp. 209-12 and DW [Deutsches Worterbuch] 
magister. 

“qweggekriimmter Wurm” (498): FV gives “wriggle away” for “wegkriim- 
men,” but “writhe away” is better (cf. DW—not under wegkriimmen, “zur Seite 
kriimmen,” but under kriimmen, “sich kriimmen wie ein Wurm, der getreten 
wird,” “sich demiitigen” ). . 

“Volker” (863) are “troops” (cf. Walz, pp. 216-17); reference to this line, 
as well as to 5815, should be given under “Volk troop” in FV. 

That “Zeiger” (1705, 11594) is not FV “clock pointer (on water clock: 
rising for 24 hours, then dropping back to starting point)” but rather simply 
“hand”—because of long confusion with “Seiger,” part of a tower clock—seems 
clear from DW seiger and zeiger. 

8“Moébel” (2819) is not FV “piece of furniture” but “object, piece of movable 
property”—e.g., “Schmuck” (2821)—as in French “bien meuble” (cf. DW 
mobel 1). 

“wie hast du’s mit der Religion?” (3415): add to FV “es haben mit stand on 
the question of.” 

“heilig” (3532) is “earnestly, intensely” rather than FV “holy, sacred . . .” 
(cf. DW, IV, 2. Abt., 836-heilig, “eifrig”). 

4“ Auf! oder ihr seid verloren” (4597): to FV “auf! get up!” add “(up and) 
away!” Although “Faust wirft sich nieder” (4450+), an arisen (4461+) Mar- 
garete embraces him (4492+). 
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“Ungliicksmann” (4620)—FV “man of ill fortune.” “Of ill for- 
tune” will ordinarily be understood as an objective genitive (‘of mis- 
chief suffered’’), but since “Unglick” can also be “mischief caused” 
by a person, the ambiguity should be made clear—especially if, as I 
incline to interpret the text, it is intended by Goethe.* 


“Alles kann der Edle leisten, / Der versteht und rasch ergreift” 
(4664-65 )—FV “ergreifen lay hold of, seize, grasp ; affect, stir deeply 
(6274).” The parallelism “versteht-ergreift” insists that “ergreifen” 
be translated with “apprehend” (cf. Philippians 3:12: “ich jage ihm 
aber nach, ob ich es auch ergreifen mochte” [Luther] ; “but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend” [King James version] ). 


“Ich griiBe die Getreuen, Lieben” “Rebellisch die Getreusten” 
(4728, 9265)—FV “getreu loyal, faithful.” “Die Getreu(st)en” is 
ceremonial style for “loyal(est) vassals.” (Thomas’ note, “Lieber 
Getreuer was the usual form of ceremonious address from a monarch 
to his ‘faithful,’ oath-bound minister,” limits too much the value of the 
Emperor’s words; to Faust’s he furnishes no note.) 


“Ratsel ... / Das ist die Sache dieser Herrn.— / Da lise du! das 
hort’ ich gern. [Welt-Goethe edition here has wisely emended to a 
colon.] / Mein alter Narr ging ... / Nimm seinen Platz” (4752-56) 
—FV “lésen dissolve ; solve (4040) ; untie, loosen, unbind.” None of 
these translations makes sense in the passage quoted, although 
Thomas has the note: “Da lése du, ‘try your hand there at solving.’ 
Read: Dalése du. ...Dais used somewhat indefinitely for bei den 
Ratseln dieser Herrn.” (Diez’s “Here, you solve it! I’d like to hear 
your answer” makes the Emperor contradict his own “Hier sind die 
Ratsel nicht am Orte” even more obviously, and it interpolates new 
punctuation and a pronoun not in the German.) Since Duntzer (“Der 
Kaiser aber will jetzt nichts von Ratseln wissen, deren der Staatsrat 
ihm genug vorzulegen habe, so dai er froh sein werde, wenn der 
Narr ihm diese zu losen vermége’’), this speech has regularly been 
misread. The meaning of “lésen” is “replace” (“lésen” for “ablésen” 
is poetic-archaic(-Biblical) usage; cf. Adelung, who gives for “einen 
ablésen” “dessen Stelle entweder selbst, oder durch einen anderen 
ersetzen”’), which obviates the usual interpretation of “Da lose du” as 
a non sequitur. The Emperor changes the subject with the dash after 
“Herrn” and, pointing to the empty fool’s place (“Da”), punningly 
enjoins Mephisto to become his old (former) fool’s successor. 

“Indessen wogt in grimmigem Schwalle / Des Aufruhrs wachsendes 
Gewihl” (4793-94)—FV “der Aufruhr tumult, uproar.” “Aufruhr” 


“Anmutige Gegend,” “Offene Gegend” (4612+, 11042+): FV “Gegend re- 
gion,” but in 18th century German-English dictionaries “pleasant landscape” is 
regularly given for the first phrase (cf. Diez, whose “Open Country” is clearly 
better for the second). 

5 “Hofgesinde” (4727+-), FV “court household,” is in the context better ren- 
dered by “courtiers” (cf. J. Ebers, New and Complete Dictionary of the German 
and English Languages [1798], II, 191). 
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has as its first meanings “rebellion, sedition, a rising of the people” in 
Ebers’ dictionary. (Diez correctly translates “rebellion’s growing 
turmoil.”’)*® 

“Zudringlich schlieBt sich Chor an Chor” (5083)—FV “zudring- 
lich officious.” Here: “pressing eagerly” (DW...1. “von dem was 
lebhabt und nachdriicklich herandringt”’ ). 

“Gartnerinnen” (5087+-)—FV “(female) gardener[s].” Better: 
“flower girls,” since these are “Blumengartnerinnen” (Blumen- 
gartner—florist) some of whose flowers, being artificial, cannot have 
been cultivated in any garden.’ 

“unsre Kappen, / Jacken und Lappen / Sind leicht zu tragen” 
(5219-21)—FV “die Kappe fool’s cap.” This meaning fits 5075 (cf. 
Duntzer: “Die Narrenkappe, welche hier zur Bezeichnung der 
Faschingslust steht”), but very few—if any—(Roman) carnival 
masks actually wear a fool’s cap; certainly not the Pulcinelle (see 
illustration, Witkowski,* II, 431). Here, then: “cap[s]” or “hat[s].” 

“mein Weibchen .. . / Schalt mich einen Maskenstock. . . . / 
Maskenstiécke, stoBet an!” (5271, 5274, 5277)—FV “der Masken- 
stock scarecrow.” Diintzer’s explanation (“Maskenstock heiBt das 
Gestell, auf welchem die Maskenkleider hangen’’) is historically cor- 
rect ; Thomas’ too literal “the stick on which masks are hung or an 
effigy built up” is followed by “Say ‘scarecrow,’” but this is not ad- 
vice to be followed in an FV the choice of whose compilers “has 
occasionally been made against a prudish and in favor of an explicit 
rendering of certain lines” (p. iii). Since “scarecrow” hardly suggests 
more than “skinniness,” the more literal “mask-rack” or “clothes 
(costume) stand” is preferable in a context that seems to imply a 
connection between sexual apathy (if not impotence) and alcoholism. 


“Sitzet fest auf Bank und Span” (5293)—FV “der Span long and 
thin piece of wood ; haggard fellow.” On such a piece of wood no one 
could sit “fest”! The confusion began with Dintzer (“der Chor der 
Trunkenen, die sich auf Bank und schwankem Brett festzuhalten 
suchen”), whom Thomas followed thus: “Span is obscure, but seems 
to mean a thin board, lath, shingle-—anything that a drunken man 
might think available for a temporary support.” A single “Span” is 
never more than a chip, shingle, shred, bit of sawdust, splint, or “a 
little piece of board laid under the beam, table &c. to make it level” 
(Ebers). A number together (staves) make up the low German 
“Span, das aus Brettlein verfertigte hélzerne GefaB, Zuber” (DW). 


®“Geht selbst die Majestat zu Raub” (4811): to FV “Raub depredation . . .” 
add “zu Raub gehen, suffer (be exposed to) depredation” (cf. DW raub 3.e. 
gamma, where this line is cited with examples of “zum Raub werden”). 

“FaB an Fab .../ Der besten Berg und Jahreslaiufte”’ (4862-63): FV “Berg 
hill, mountain,” but here “vineyard (Wetmberg).” 

7 “Gespielinnen” (5198+-), FV “female playmate[s],” were better “a group of 
girls, girls in a friendly group” (cf. Ebers I, 1128: “she Friend,” “she Confident 
|sic],” “sie ergotzt sich mit ihren Gespielinnen, she diverts herself with her 
Companions” ). 
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Anyone who has seen a drinking scene on the operatic stage knows 
that kegs are de rigueur (if only because they can be moved out of the 
way so quickly), and “keg” or “cask” is the meaning of “Span” here.*® 

“ein sierliches Gewand / FlieBt dir von Schultern zu den Socken” 
(5545-46)—FV “die Socke sock (5546).” Walz, pp. 223-25, dis- 
cusses this passage in connection with 1807 ff.; although I agree with 
FV reading of “ellenhohe Socke” as “ell-high soccus,” Walz’s “Socken 
subst. masc. an statt der Schuhe, heut zu Tag ein Schuh von Filz” 
(after Frisch, 1741) alone fits this passage. The Boy Charioteer’s 
costume reaches from shoulder to “slipper”’—not to the top of ana- 
chronistic socks. (That “ellenhohe Socken” is a slip of the tongue by 
a Mephisto who means “ellenhohe Kothurnen” seems evident from 
the antithesis to “Periicken von Millionen Locken”—the latter evokes 
French classical tragedy, the former Greek, and both are special forms 
of that poetry which is the theme of his preceding speech. ) 


“Kleinode schnippt er’ (5592)—FV “schnippen snap.” Either “to 
produce with a snap of the fingers” (this is closest to “Schnippchen 
schlagen” and “umherschnippend” in 5582-84+-) or, better, “to toss 
away with a snap of the fingers” (“schnippen” as transitive verb 
meaning “schlendern” is given in DW with nineteenth-century ex- 
amples). 

“in ehrnen Kesseln / Entwickelt sich’s und wallt von goldnem 
Blute, / Zunachst der Schmuck von Kronen, Ketten, Ringen; / Es 
schwillt und droht thn schmelzend zu verschlingen” (5711-14)—FV 
“sundchst next; first of all, above all; next time (1419); next to, 
after (7955); next to (10950).” The “es” (“’s’’) of these lines is 
molten gold; “beside it” (“zunachst”’) lies the gold jewelry (“ihn”) 
which it threatens to melt. (The dative form ihm understood before 
“zunachst” is as it were supplied by “goldnem Blute.”’) 


“Dumpfen Wahn / Packt ihr an allen Zipfeln an” (5735-36)—FV 
“dumpf musty; muffled, rumbling; moist; dull; still scarcely aroused 
(3352).” By virtue of its meaning “hollow sounding” the value of 
“dumpf” here is “empty.” 

“Das wilde Heer’ (5801)—FV “wild wild, undisciplined, noisy, 
uncultivated.” The phrase here means “host of hommes sauvages (men 
nearly naked),” as is clear from the next chorus (“Wildgesang”’) : 
“Geputztes Volk du, Flitterschau! / Sie kommen roh, sie kommen 
rauh.” (Cf. Trunz [1949], p. 542: “Aufziige solcher ‘wilder Manner’ 
wurden tbrigens bei Festen an den Hofen des Barock Ofters ver- 
anstaltet.” )® 


8“Unterm Tisch dem ist’s getan” (5294) : add to FV “einem ist’s getan he’s 
out of it” (cf. DW thun I.3.a.beta, where this Faust phrase is cited as equivalent 
to “er ist fertig 4”). 

“Bestien” (5493), FV “beastie[s],” were better “filthy creatures.” 

9“Schenken” (6091) are not FV “cupbearer[s]” but—the commonest meaning 
at the end of the 18th century—“Inn-keeper[s], Ale-House Keeper[s]” (cf. 
Ebers III, 68). 
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“Sprach ich verniinftig, wie ich’s angeschaut, / Erklang der Wider- 
spruch gedoppelt laut; / MuBt’ ich sogar vor widerwartigen Strei- 
chen /Zur Einsamkeit, zur Wildernis entweichen; / Und um nicht ganz 
versaumt, allein zu leben, / Mich doch suletst dem Teufel iibergeben”’ 
(6233-38)—FV “der Streich blow, stroke ; irresponsible act (11372) ; 
prank (6235) ; widerwirtig unpleasant, repulsive, disagreeable ; hos- 
tile, resisting (9798).”” Thomas makes much better sense of this “very 
perplexing passage” than did Diintzer, but his “the ‘repulsive pranks’ 
of 1.6235 suggest annoying demonstrations by students” is gratuitous 
and misleading. At no point does Faust express concern with what his 
students happened to think—these were the good old days. He does 
assert “Zwar bin ich gescheiter als alle die Laffen, / Doktoren, Magis- 
ter, Schreiber und Pfaffen,” however, which would suggest that his 
intellectual isolation before the first interview with Mephisto is a 
consequence of the hostility of his academic peers. The “widerwartigen 
Streichen” or “hostile blows” to which he refers are surely figurative 
—are attacks of colleagues.’® 


“Mich als Dozent noch einmal zu erbriisten” (6588)—FV “der 
Dozent \ecturer, tutor.” “Lesen und dozieren” were originally pro- 
fessorial functions at German universities; as used here—Mephisto 
again dons Prof. Dr. Faust’s gown—it can only be rendered in 
English by “professor.” For Goethe’s contemporaries the word 
“Dozent” had a comic-anachronistic flavor (cf. H. Schulz, Deutsches 
Fremdworterbuch, I, 157: “ ‘Hochschullehrer’ am Ende des 18. 
Jahrhs. bezeugt”’) .* 


“Ton ... wovon die Hallen erbeben . . . Famulus den langen fin- 
stern Gang herwankend” (6619+-)—FV “die Halle public room, 
great room.” The stage set at this point shows a “Hochgewolbtes 
enges . . . Zimmer” and a glimpse of a long corridor outside it. 
“Hallen” can only be (echoing) corridors—cf. DW halle 2: “Die 
Erneuerung des Wortes geschah nach der 2. Halfte des 18. Jahrh., 
Ramler in der Einleitung in die schénen Wissensch. 1774, 1, 222 zahlt 
es unter den alten WOrtern auf, die Dichter wieder aufnahmen : anstatt 
verdeckte Gange oder Vorhéfe sagt cin Poet die Halle.” 

“der mit seinem Rollstuhle immer naher ins Proszenium riickt” 


“Greifst in ein fremdestes Bereich” (6195) : for “greifen” in this line FV sug- 
gests “trespass upon.” “Greifen in” should be given, with the unambiguously 
figurative English meanings “interfere with” and “meddle in.” Cf. DW greifen 
III.C.2, “hemmend, hindernd, schadigend in etwas (ein) greifen.” 

10 The context of “beschrankt” (6267), FV “weak-minded,” demands “narrow- 
minded.” 

“Kreatur” (6289), FV “creature,” is here “created thing[s]” (cf. DW 
creatur “res creata” ). 

FV offers “bestow benediction upon” for “segnen” (6425), but with Faust in 
pagan priestly robes “consecrate” would be a happier translation. 

11“In solchem Wust(-) und Moderleben / MuB es fiir ewig Grillen geben” 
(6614-15), FV “Grille whim, melancholy thought; cricket (4253, 4293, 4363).” 
Since Mephisto addresses the insect chorus shaken out of Faust’s gown, the 
meaning is here simultaneously “whim” and “insect” (Thomas’ “maggots” ) 
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(6771+-)—FV “der Rollstuhl wheel chair.” Rather: “chair on cas- 
ters (Rollen).” Although DW rollstuhi offers a description of a wheel 
chair (after Campe), Ebers II, 1083, translates the word with “a 
chair on rolls,” reserving for Fahrstuhl the translation “Arm-Chair 
with Wheels.” Cf. also DW rolle 3: “walzen-, rad-, scheibenformige 
Vorrichtungen, welche sich rollend bewegen”—i.e., diminutive wheels 
only.*? 

“schnarrend” (7092+-, 7137+-)—FV “schnarren snarl.” The Grif- 
fons do snarl at Mephisto, but their snarling was in Goethe’s day 
audibly accompanied by what was still felt to be a speech defect: 
Adelung, “in der Rede schnarren, das r nicht mit der Zunge, sondern 
mit der Kehle aussprechen” (cf. DW schnarren 4.a,b) ; Ebers III, 
134: “to snarl or rattle a little in one’s Speech, to pronounce certain 
Consonants and principally the R with, Difficulty.” The etymological 
humor of the “Grau, gramlich, griesgram, &c” series is to be height- 
ened by the Griffon’s inability to pronounce their own name clearly 
after they have just corrected Mephisto’s apparent misreading 
“Greisen.””** 

“Lamien” (7235, 7695-+-ff.)—FV “Lamiae (man-eating monsters, 
part beautiful woman, part snake).” The Lamiae of Faust are “‘lust- 
feine Dirnen, / Mit Lachelmund und frechen Stirnen” (7235-36), 
Hederich’s Lexicon (Leipzig, 1770): “Gespenster . . . die nach 
Menschenfleische und Blute sehr begierig gewesen und daher junge 
Leute durch allerhand Reizungen an sich zu locken gesuchet ; zu dem 
Ende nahmen sie denn wohl die Gestalt schéner junger Frauensper- 
sonen an.” Hederich does not state that they are part snake; if they 
were, how could they lead Mephisto a merry dance (7695-++ff.) ? 

“[Wir] Sitzen vor den Pyramiden, / Zu der Vélker Hochgericht, / 
Uberschwemmung, Krieg und Frieden” (7244-47, with punctuation 
of “Ausgabe letzter Hand” and “Welt-Goethe” ed.)—FV “Hochge- 
richt decree of a high court.” Thomas rightly explains “Hochgericht” 
with “the ‘high doom’ of the nations is their fate as determined by 
the lapse of time ; the following nouns are in apposition.” But “Zu der 
Volker Hochgericht” is also in apposition with “Pyramiden,” in which 


12“Dieweil ich bin, muB ich auch tatig sein” (6888), FV “diewetl the while, 
during the time that.” Rather: “inasmuch as [Diez], since” (cf. DW dieweil 
2 quoniam. Heute sagt man lieber weil, doch gebraucht es noch Goethe 
und VoB”). 

“Zum Schauderfeste .../ Tret’ ich einher” (7005-06) : “einhertreten” is not 
FV “make an entrance” but “proceed (in stately fashion).” 

“Leuchte” (7067), FV “light, beacon,” is better “lamp, lantern.” Not only 
does Adelung give only “Lampe, Laterne,” but the context (Mephisto speaking) 
demands, as so often, Biblical-poetic flavor (cf. Psalms 119:105: “dein Wort ist 
meines FuBes Leuchte,” “thy word is a lamp unto my feet”). 

13 “praludieren” (7152+-), FV “play or sing introductory music,” does not 
seem to be used by Goethe except in a context involving a musical instrument 
(“Saiten” are here mentioned 7173) ; FV “or sing” is therefore best omitted. 

“Wenn er dir steht” and “steht er euch” (7201, 8156): not FV “jemandem 
stehen stop and face someone” but rather “answer someone” (cf. DW stehen 
II.C.4.e: “einem stehen . . . ‘Rede, Antwort stehen’”’). 
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first context it must mean either “place where decrees of a high court 
are promulgated” (DW hochgericht 4: “bei Goethe in freiem Sinne, 
unter Anlehnung an die Bedeutung [das Recht auf die Handhabung 
der Gerichtsbarkeit in allen wichtigen . . . Sachen; auch der Bezirk 
einer solchen hohen Gerichtsbarkeit]”), or, perhaps more logical in 
view of the following appositives, “place where such decrees are 
executed” (cf. the almost encyclopedic Ebers II, 183, where only “the 
Gallows, the Gibbet” is given). 

“Chiron” (7330+ and ff.)—FV “centaur, teacher of many heroes.” 
Equally important for Goethe’s treatment in Faust (Faust brought to 
Manto, daughter of Aesculapius) is his medical knowledge, of which 
Hederich makes much: “ein guter Chirurgus, oder Wundarzt,” “ein 
so guter Medicus,” “So kann er [a historical Chiron] auch wohl, 
wenn er seine Patienten besuchet hat, sich eines Pferdes bedienet 
haben, und zu ihnen geritten sein, da man ihn nach damaligen Zeiten, 
da vielleicht die Reiterei noch nicht so gemein gewesen, fiir einen 
Centaur angesehen.” 

“Die Frage laBt sich leicht gewahren” (7414)—FV “die Frage 
question, question at issue; gewdhren (wk) grant, give, vouchsafe, 
allow.” The usual interpretation of this line corresponds with H. 
Lichtenberger’s translation “Il est aisé de répondre a cette demande” 
(Goethe, Faust deuxiéme partie [Paris, Editions Montaigne, n.d.]) ; 
it is accordingly cited in DW gewihren IV, leisten . . . 2.d.beta.2, 
although “Frage” is not synonymous with “Bitte,” the noun most 
commonly occurring with “gewahren,” and although no other ex- 
ample of “Frage gewahren” is given. It is possible that Goethe mixed 
constructions and used “gewahren” for “beantworten” (cf. “den Aus- 
schlag gewahren, to answer for the Issue or Success”—Ebers I, 1141, 
gewahren), but it is more probable that “Frage” has the punning 
meaning “Handelsartikel wonach gefragt wird” (DW frage 6): 
Chiron immediately goes on to an account of how Helena changed 
hands (holders, “protectors’”) several times in rapid succession, and 
this account is an indirect answer to Faust’s question “wohin, ach, 
trugst du sie?” The English for “Frage” in this sense is “what is 
asked for,” and with it “gewahren” corresponds to “furnish.” 

“Als... / ich mich stark betrug” (7558-59)—FV “sich betragen 
conduct oneself; stark strong, vigorous; powerful.” Diez’s “When 
... 1 played the strong man” seems to make better sense (the “strong 
man”—‘“einen starken Mann”—appears in Lehrjahre II, Ch. 4, also; 
for the broad value of the adverb stark cf. DW stark II, 25). 

“Imsen, auf! es auszuklauben” (7585)—FV “ausklauben pick out 
with the fingers.” It is possible to “klauben” with the claws of a ham- 
mer, a pickaxe, etc.; cf. DW klauben 4.c., where examples of “aus- 
klauben” with the value “herausfinden, aussuchen” are cited. (Ants 
with fingers are too much even for a Classical Walpurgisnight !) 

“hier zuckt noch manches Feuer / Das Tal hinab und flammt ums 
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Abenteuer.” “Heil dem seltnen Abenteuer!” (7690-91, 8483)—FV 
“das Abenteuer adventure, exploit.”” Although Diez translates “there 
are still a lot of fires flashing here, down along the valley, and luring 
me to adventure with their flames,” in the first quotation Abenteuer 
can only mean “novelty, rarity” (cf. Witkowski‘) : aérial fires flash 
round about the new mountain (Seismos). The second “Abenteuer” 
is the novelty of flaming water (8480-81: “Heil den Wogen, / Von 
dem heiligen Feuer umzogen”) as well as the new and novel rite by 
which Homunculus has wed the sea."* 

“Kiinste . . . / Die schipferisch, in einer Nacht... / Dies 
Berggebau zustand’ gebracht” (7942-43, 7945)—FV “die Kunst art, 
skill, device, trick.” Although Diez here translates “Kinste” with 
“skills,” the best English equivalent is “science” or “learning.” 
“Kiinste” still has the eighteenth-century value “gelehrte Kenntnisse”’ 
(DW kunst I1.2.d.gamma and e.beta-epsilon) with overtones of 
“Starke, Kraft, Macht” (Adelung; cf. DW kunst I1.6) ; if a plural 
form is preferred, “powers’”—Goethe’s “Kunst heifit Konnen’”— 
will do.*® 

“Psyllen und Marsen auf Meerstieren, Meerkalbern und Widdern” 
(8358+ )—FV “der Meerstier bull seal; der Meerwidder sea ram; 
der Widder ram.” Widder does not occur in Faust except in the com- 
pound “Meerwiddern” (hence in Welt-Goethe and Trunz the form 
“-widdern”’ ). ““Meerstier” is an armored fish from the Indian Ocean 
(cf. DW seestier), the ostracion cornutus. A “Meerwidder” is a 
variety of small whale (cf. DW). 

“sich offengebaren” (8465)—FV “be revealed, become known.” 
Although Witkowski expresses the sentiment of most commentators 
with his “Ganz ungewohnliche Zerdehnung von ‘offenbaren,’” the 
value here seems to be “reveal itself in the form of an action, take the 
form of a public act.” The verb sich gebaren (Adelung, “sich betragen, | 
von Geberden wie von allen sittlichen Handlungen’”’) with its “Kanz- 
leistil” flavor was a favorite of the older Goethe ; that he was conscious 
of its relationship with Gebdrde is evident from the use of gebaren 
(without sich) in the Requiem dem frohsten Manne des Jahrhunderts 
(WA, L.Abt., XVI, 383 ff.) : “Wie ernst das Leben auch gebahre, / 
Des Menschen Glick, es ist ein eitler Traum.” 

“von Proteus verfihrt” (8469)—FV “verfiihren seduce ; mislead.” 
Trunz’s “fortgefuhrt, wohl auch mit dem Nebenklang, ‘beeinfluBt, 
mitgerissen,’ aber nicht im tadelnden Sinne” expresses the consensus 
of many many thoughtful commentators. (Diez has “abducted,” Licht- 
enberger simply “conduit.” )*® 


14 Add to FV “im GroBen (when something is) on a large scale (7864)” 
(cf. “im GroBen handeln,” conduct a wholesale business, sell in large quantities) . 

15 The noun “Drei” (8001), “triad,” is omitted in FV. 

16“ Augenstrahi” (9230), FV “sharpness of vision,” is simply “(power of) 
vision” (cf. Ebers I, 215: “the Glance; a Ray that goes out of the Eye whenever 
it fixes its Sight upon any Object”—not in Adelung or Heinsius). 
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“Heimlicher Freuden . . . / Ubermiitiges Offenbarsein” (9408, 
9410)—FV “ibermiitig bold, arrogant” (but: “der Ubermiit exuber- 
ance of spirit .. .”). The display of affection by the newly met Faust 
and Helena may astonish the Chorus, but in view of their own never 
prudish attitudes hitherto it can hardly strike them as more than 
“exuberant.”’*” 

“ein Genius ohne Fliigel” (9603)—FV “genius; elemental spirit 
(9603).” Better: “good, or guardian, spirit” (that all genii—even 
those /oci—are elemental spirits may be doubted and is certainly a 
secondary consideration in the present, art-conscious context) ."* 

“Lied und Mut war schon und groB”’ (9914)—FV “der Mut spirit, 
boldness, courage, spirit of enterprise (9914) ; humor; mood, heart ; 
moral courage, assurance.” The value of “Mut,” no less than that of 
“Lied,” is limited by “schén und groB,” which eliminates “spirit of 
enterprise” (however fair or beautiful, such a quality would hardly 
evoke the Chorus’ “wenn du dem Tag enteilest, / Wird kein Herz 
von dir sich trennen”). Magnanimity, however, is a classical virtue, 
and so it were better to suggest “spirit, or heart (9914).’2° 

“Fried’ und Gerechtigkeit vermahlen” (10284)—FV “die Gerech- 
tigkeit justice.” Better: “righteousness” (Faust’s next words, “Das 
klingt sehr pfaffisch,” demand a Biblical flavor; Luther translates in 
Psalms 85:11 [King James version, v. 10, “righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other”], “Dal . . . Gerechtigkeit und Friede sich 
kiissen”). 

“Kriegsrat .. . / Aus Urgebirgs Urmenschenkraft. / |Faust:] 
‘Hast du das Bergvolk aufgeregt?’ / Nein! aber .../ Vom ganzen 
PraB die Quintessenz.” “Du weiBt, das Bergvolk denkt und simuliert, 
/ Ist in Natur- und Felsenschrift studiert. / Die Geister, lingst dem 
flachen Land entzogen, / Sind mehr als sonst dem Felsgebirg ge- 


“Diese Schonheit, wie sie blendet, / Blendete mich Armen ganz” (9240-41) : 
in the present tense “blenden” is here, as in FV, “dazzle, bedazzle,” but the past 
form has the value—these are the first meanings in Ebers I, 418—“to make 
blind, to blind, to excecate.” , 

“Wechselrede” (9376) is not FV “dialogue in rimes” but, since it is to aid 
Helena in learning the rhyming “Sprechart” (9372) of Faust’s peoples, 
“(responsory-like or antiphon-like) dialogue.” 

17 “das ungebundene Heer” (9457): FV “ungebunden unrestrained” suggests 
unrestraint, lack of discipline ; “unchecked” is therefore preferable. 

18 “Madchen: ‘Glaubst du wohl mich im Gedrange?’ ” (9799+, 9804) : to FV 
“Gedrange crowd; difficulty; jostling” add * ‘im Gedrange caught” (this avoids 
unfortunate ambiguities associated with “in difficulty” or the more literal “hard 


“starre Griifte” (9809): FV “starr stiff; staring ... rigid; . . . rugged”—are 
“cold vaults, tombs” (cf. Ebers, “starr stiff with cold”). 

19 In “erfrischet neue Lieder” (9935) “erfrischen” (FV “refresh .. .”) means 
“strike up afresh” (cf. Fischer). 

“des Geklimpers vielverworrner Tone Rausch” “garstiges Geklimper, / ... 
das biibisch-madchenhafte Gestiimper” (9964, 11685-87): FV “Geklimper tink- 
ling, bad playing” fits the first passage, but the second refers to the sound of 
boyish voices, which can be “reedy” (not “tinkling”), to a “bad performance” 
(not “bad playing”). That “Geklimper” need not refer to a musical instrument 
is clear from DW geklimper 1, Lessing and Platen quotations. 
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wogen” (10316-17, 10320-22, 10425-28)—FV “das Bergvolk moun- 
tain people.” Although DW bergvolk 1, populus in monte degens, cites 
from the first Faust passage to illustrate this meaning, and although 
Diintzer (whom Thomas—*“ Mephistopheles, instead of enlisting the 
mountain-folk as a whole, calls to his aid a concentrated extract of 
soldier-qualities”—follows) paraphrased Faust’s question “ob er das 
treue Bergvolk aufgeregt,” Faust’s “Bergvolk” is clearly that of 
DW...2, turba daemonum monticolarum (an English equivalent might 
be “Trolls” ). Faust’s question would be naive after Mephisto’s admis- 
sion that he would use “Zauberblendwerk” (Faust’s word 10300) 
unless it referred to supernatural beings. As for the second passage, 
Faust specifically explains “Bergvolk” with “Geister [i.e., Natur- 
geister], langst dem flachen Land entzogen.” (Trunz and E. Beutler, 
Gedenkausgabe, only explain the second occurrence of “Bergvolk” 
with “Berggeister, Wichtelmanner usw.” ) 

“Raufebold” “Hans Raufbold” (10330+-, 10579)—FV “der Rauf- 
bold brawler, bully; Raufebold, Fight-hard.” In both stage-direction 
and text “Raufebold” (“Raufbold’’) is a proper name, and the name 
of the same character ; although Thomas II, 432, gives “Fight-hard” 
for “Raufebold,” the latter’s pugnaciousness (10331-34) demands 
some such translation of his name as “(Jack) Bully” (cf. DW rauf- 
bold for both forms). 

“Wir treten auf und hoffen, ungescholten; / Auch ohne Not hat 
Vorsicht wohl gegolten” (10423-24)—FV “die Vorsicht caution, 
foresight.” Less ambiguously: “power to see into the future” (cf. 
DW vorsicht 1 and vorsehen 3, “pro[g]nosticare’”’). (Faust is about 
to explain his timely arrival—he claims from [a distant] Italy—as 
the result of the clairvoyance of the Norcian necromancer. ) 

“Am Freudentag ... / Da freut uns jeder ... / Doch hichst will- 
kommen muB der Biedre sein, / Tritt er als Beistand kraftig zu uns 
ein, / Zur Morgenstunde, die bedenklich waltet, / Weil iiber thr des 
Schicksals Wage schaltet” (10455, 10457, 10459-62)—FV “die Mor- 
genstunde morning hour, early hour.” If “Morgenstunde” is taken 
literally to be an early morning hour, the Emperor’s conceit—half 
meteorological, half astrological (“hour when the character of the day 
is still unknown or cannot yet be determined” )—is missed. 

“die Rabenpost’ (10678)—FV “system of sending messages by 
ravens.” Although Faust makes an analogy between “Taubenpost” 
and “Rabenpost” (hence DW rabenpost, “Post durch Raben be- 
sorgt”), his frequently expressed loathing of war and his play-acting 
pose throughout the scene “Auf dem Vorgebirg” make it extremely 
likely that a pun is intended (war news is “dark tidings”—cf. DW 


“steigert sich” (10064): FV “increase[s], evolve[s]”"—seems to mean 
“achieves greater visible perfection.” 

“vor den Toren / Ist jeder ... Wandersmann verloren” (10268-69) : for “vor” 
in this context the nearest equivalent in FV is “vor der Stadt (just) outside the 
city,” but it clearly means “(anywhere) outside.” 
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rabenbotschaft “bose Botschaft”—and the news immediately relayed 
to the Emperor by Mephisto beginning with the next line is bad).*° 

“Zins” (11038)—FV “interest, annuity.” Rather: “rent.” The 
Archbishop demands that the “Quit-Rent, Old-Rent, a Rent in money 
[as opposed to payments in kind and to special levies, the Arch- 
bishop’s “Zehnten . . . Gaben und Gefalle”] annually to be paid to the 
Lord of the Fief of whom one holds” (Ebers III, 968, Zins, Lehn- 
sins) which Faust as vassal must pay—“Es ward dem sehr verrufnen 
Mann / Des Reiches Strand verliehn” (11035-36)—shall be trans- 
ferred in fief (“Verleihst du reuig nicht der hohen Kirchenstelle”— 
11037) to ecclesiastical authorities.”" 

“Wasserboden” (11137)—FV “reclaimed land.” Better: “swamp 
(land)”—cf. DW wasserboden “Sumpfland.” (Baucis distrusts the 
efficacy of Faust’s drainage system, not necessarily all made land 
as such.) 

“Letsten Sonnenblick zu schaun” (11140)—FV “ray of sunlight.” 
DW sonnenblick 1, gives this as an older meaning—‘“da sich jetzt 
Blick zumeist auf den Strahl des sehenden Auges eingeengt hat, so 
sind wir geneigt in Sonnenblick eine Ubertragung von da aus und 
mithin eine Art Personifikation (vgl. sonne II, 2,i.l.gamma) zu 
sehen . . . ‘heut friih war ein sehr schéner Sonnenblick’ (Goethe 
Br 5,45).” Perhaps better : “glimpse of the sun.” 


“Ein groBer Kahn” (11145)—FV “boat, vessel.” Thomas II, 440, 
speaks of a canal large enough for [sea-going] merchant-ships, but 
Lynceus’ “Wie segelt froh der bunte Kahn” (11163) makes clear that 
Goethe has a “sailing vessel (used on inland waterways)” in mind 
(cf. DW kahn 2: “grdBeres FluBfahrzeug, mit einem Mast, doch 
ohne Deck”’).”* 


“Mein Hochbesitz, er ist nicht rein” (11156)—FV “rein pure, 
clear, clean, free; in full (1416)... .” The value of “rein” is clearly 
“complete” (Diez’s “perfect”’), “pure” in the sense of “without blem- 
ish, without blemishing encroachment.” 


20“Ergmarschall” “-kammerer” “-truchseB” “-schenk” “-kanzler”’ (10876+- 
and ff.), FV “Lord High Marshal [etc.],” demand translations without Gilbert 
and Sullivan overtones; in these Holy Roman Imperial titles “Erz-” has long 
been regularly rendered by English “Arch-” (cf. Ebers and Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 11th edition). 

“Fiinfzahl” (10936), FV “number five, Five, council of five,” does not occur 
elsewhere in Faust, and its only English equivalent here is “pentad (Five )”—cf. 
DW fiinfzahl, where this passage is the sole example of the word meaning “aus 
fiinfen bestehende Gesammtheit” rather than “number five, Five.” 

21“Wandrer’ (11042+ and ff.), FV “wanderer,” were better “wayfarer, 
traveler,” since he is arriving at a chosen destination, not wandering about at 
random. 

22 “Bootsmann” (11149) is not FV “boatman,” which suggests one who rows 
or poles a vessel, but “sailor” or, even, “mariner?? (cf. DW bootsmann “nauta 
.. . Goethe: der ruhige Bootsmann / ruckt am Segel gelind’’). 

“sur hochsten Zeit” (11150), a phrase not in FV, seems to mean “in the 
zenith of life” (cf. Diez), i.e., “in the season (moment) of supreme prosperity” ; 
it certainly does not have the usual “high time that” connotation. 
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“die braune Baute, / Das morsche Kirchlein” (11157-58)—FV 
“die Baute building; morsch rotten, decaying.” Faust, who is depre- 
ciating Philemon’s and Baucis’ possessions, is referring to their 
“Hitte” (11048) with the word “Baute,” which can therefore hardly 
be little better than English “hut” (Diez’s “brown hut’) ; although 
DW gives this Faust passage under baute, “aedificium,” the word 
seems to be used by Goethe as a variant of (DW) baude, “casa, tu- 
gurium, die Hiitte des Hirten auf dem schlesischen, béhmischen und 
sachsischen Gebirge.” Although figurative usage has made “morsch” 
a synonym of “faul,” its older value “weakened” (DW “miirbe, zer- 
fallend”) is strongest here (cf. Ebers II, 764, “rotten, signifies also, 
brittle, that breaks easily, soon broken ; also friable, apt to crumble” ) .”* 

“Die bunten Végel” (11217)—FV “bunt motley, having various 
colors, gay, vivid, stained, bright-colored (6572); variegated 
(11166) ; der Vogel bird; (=—girls? sailors? 11217).” Thomas II, 441, 
summarizes the three prevailing interpretations of this phrase thus: 
“The ‘gay birds’ are probably the gaudily dressed wenches who will 
lend interest [!] to the festival for the sailors. But some understand 
the ships with their gay streamers (cf. 11163), others still the sailors.” 
According to Adelung, “Vogel” when modified by “listige, lose, leicht- 
fertige” has the value “Menschen,” i.e., companions, fellows. For 
Goethe “lose Vogel” (Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, II, i; cf. 16th 
Roman Elegy) are “roguish (sportive) fellows” (DW lose I1.7: 
“leichtfertig, zu Schelmereien geneigt”), but he also uses “bunt” (cf. 
DW bunt 7 and 9) in the sense of “lively, (high-)spirited.” It there- 
fore seems most probable that the phrase means “(your) lively com- 
panions”—lively in contrast to the depressed Faust who has just 
received “Die drei gewaltigen Gesellen”—and not “gaudily dressed 
wenches,” which would not only almost be tautological in itself but 
which would make Mephisto their sole entertainer (next line: “Fur 
die werd’ ich zum besten sorgen”)—a proposal hardly likely to ap- 
pease the “Gesellen” whom he is trying to pacify.** 

“Weltbesitz” (11242)—FV “possession of the world.” Diez’s 
“world-embracing possessions” is also too all-inclusive in view of 
Faust’s limited achievements. Rather: “possession of a world” (cf. 
Fischer, Goethe-W ortschatz, “ferne Welt=fernliegende Kreise”’) or, 
perhaps, “(my) temporal possessions.” In view of the intensifying 
value of “Welt”—Adelung, Welt, 13: “haufig als verstarkender Aus- 
druck gebraucht”—Faust may simply mean “Hochbesitz” (11156: 
FV “grand possession, realm”); the fact that Faust contrasts his 
realm with the world of Philemon and Baucis suggests an analogy 
with “Weltsinn,” “Sinn fur alles menschlich Bedeutungsvolle (im 


23 The “widerlich Gesicht” of 11194 is Faust’s—therefore not FV “loathe- 
some, disgusting, repulsive” but “disgusted.” 

24“Bretterhaus’ (11228), FV “house of boards,” is better “board hut” 
[Diez], since “Haus” need not be a permanent structure or even a dwelling 
place (cf. Warenhaus). 
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Ggstz. zur Beschranktheit)” [Fischer], a contrast between grandeur 
and pettiness.*® 

“Schauerwindchen” (11380)—FV “little squall.” (Wortindex has 
“Schauderwindchen,” a form not found in Witkowski,’ its “textliche 
Grundlage,” or in any reputable edition from A.l.H. to Welt-Goethe 
and Trunz.) Usage and context both demand “a cold damp breeze” 
(a breeze alone would bring Faust the “Rauch” of 11381, but not the 
“Dunst’”’) ; cf. DW schauer nimbus, pluvia brevis temporis . . . 6: 
“plotzliche Anhaufung von Wetterwolken . . . ‘Finsternis und Nebel- 
schauern / hingegeben unbewuft’ Goethe.”** 


“Tor, wer dorthin |1.e. nach driiben| die Augen blinzelnd richtet” 
(11442-43)—FV “driiben over there,” “blinzeln blink,” “richten . . . 
direct.” “Driiben” is of course “the Beyond,” and “die Augen 
blinzelnd richten” is a circumlocution for “mit einem Auge hin- 
blinzeln,” “cast a sheep’s eye toward, ogle, look furtively at” (cf. 
Ebers I, 424: “ich blinzelte mit einem Auge hin, I cast a Sheep’s Eye 
toward it”). Bayard Taylor and Thomas also translate “blinzelnd” 
with “blinking,” the latter further obfuscating the text by his expla- 
nation “dazzled by the glories of an imaginary heaven.” 


“Damonen, weiB ich, wird man schwerlich los, / Das geistig-strenge 
Band ist nicht su trennen” (11491-92)—FV “geistig-strenges Band 
inexorable bond of the spirit.”” Witkowski* explains: “Die feste Ver- 
bindung mit der Geisterwelt durch den Vertrag oder vielleicht auch” 
—and this seems the more plausible in a scene with no reference to 
Faust’s compact with Mephisto—‘die Fesselung des Geistes durch 
den Aberglauben” (actually mentioned 11416) ; but Faust is defiantly 
resisting the “Finsternisse drinnen” (11458) of which Sorge is one 
representative form, one “ghost” (cf. 11487: “Unselige Gespenster”’) ; 
he has not referred to “the spirit” in its more general sense. Still more 
persuasive is Dintzer’s paraphrase (‘Faust gibt zu, dali die Damonen, 
worunter er hier die qualenden Leidenschaften versteht, eine unge- 
heure Gewalt uber den Menschen besitzen, dafi das ‘geistig strenge’, 
den Geist scharf anspannende und driickende Band derselben schwer 
zu zerreifen ist’) ; but it disregards the fact that “geistig-streng”’ is a 
compound of the pattern “geist-leiblich” (DW geistig 3.{: “es wird 
mit seinen Gegensatzen verkniipft, um diese durch eine hohere Ein- 
heit zu iiberwinden, geist-kdrperlich”). The true value of the phrase, 
read as an oxymoron, would be “insubstantial and (yet) tight bond” ; 


25 “hier” (11273), FV “here,” means “on this point, at this juncture” (Diez’s 
“in a case like this”). 

26“Ein jed Geltist ergriff ich bei den Haaren” (11434): FV “das Haar, -e 
hair.” Diez’s “each and every desire I seized by the hair” (less unfortunate 
than would be “by the hairs,” but no more meaningful) demonstrates that an 
idiomatic equivalent of “bei den Haaren” is needed. I would suggest “boldly” 
(cf. DW haar, pilus . . . III.9: “das fluchtige Glick, die schnell sich darbietende 
Gelegenheit ergreift man beim Haar: [this passage cited], wie Opitz sagt: 
‘kompt dir was gutes fiir, so nimm alsbald sein war, / denn die gelegenheit die 
hat nur fornen haar’”’). 
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this fits the context, although it loses the play on “Geist” in the sense 
of “human spirit” which Diintzer rightly discerned but overempha- 
sized in his interpretation.” 

“Phantastisch-fliigelmannische Beschwérungsgebarden ; fliigelman- 
nische Riesen” (11635+-, 11670)—FV “fliigelmannisch like a man 
with wings, wing flapping (?) ; like a file leader (?).” Ebers I, 920, 
translates “Fligelmann” with “the tallest Soldier, that stands on the 
right Wing.” Mephisto’s “Beschworungsgebarden” are fantastic be- 
cause they are military hand-signals (for a squad of devils under his 
command) ; his “Diirrteufel” are “fliigelmannische Riesen” because 
the tallest soldier is normally placed at the right of a rank. (The con- 
fusion with file-leader seems to go back to the unmilitary Thomas 
II, 449.) A passable translation would be: “like (that, those of) (tall) 
squad leaders.” 

“Rings umgibt sie Glanz und Glorie” “Glorie von oben, rechts” 
(5453, 11675+-)—FV “die Glorie halo; aureola and nimbus (emana- 
tion of light from very holy persons or spirits).” In the first phrase 
“Glorie” hardly means more than “splendor” (DW glorie 4.b) ; its 
English equivalent in the second is “glory (a scene representing 
heaven opened )”—cf. DW...3.b: “ ‘in Komédien und anderen Schau- 
spielen der erhabene und illuminierte Ort wo ein offener Himmel mit 
den heidnischen Gottheiten vorgestellt wird’ Jacobsson (1799),” and 
3.a, for its technical value in Christian painting.”* 

“Gerettet sind die edlen Teufelsteile, / Der Liebespuk, er wirft sich 
auf die Haut” (11813-14)—FV “der Liebespuk unnatural amorous 
infatuation.” The “Liebespuk” which attacks (Mephisto’s and his 
devils’) skin is the fire of roses that is so quickly “ausgebrannt” 
(11815) ; its painfulness is interpreted by Mephisto as proof that it 
has been merely an “illusion of love.” 


27 “Das Abgesteckte” (11506): FV “abstecken mark off, set (a goal).” Since 
Faust is addressing unskilled laborers, “to stake out” is better (cf. Ebers I, 62: 
“durch Stecken bezeichnen, to pale a Spot of Ground”). 

“Geklirr” (11539), FV “clanging,” is better “clattering,” since the sound is 
that of “Spaten.” 

“Menge, die mir fronet” (11540): FV “frénen labor, drudge.” The feudal- 
totalitarian context demands “do forced labor” (cf. Ebers I, 966: “to do that 
servile Work one is bound to by Lands he holds in Villanage or Socage .. . 
einem frodhnen, to work for one or serve him without being paid or recom- 
pensed”’). 

“Mit deinen Dammen, deinen Buhnen” (11545), FV “Buhne diversion dam,” 
is too specific and technical for context; the difference between Damm and 
Buhne is not one of function but of material (Trunz: “Mit dem Bilde der 
Deichlandschaft greift Goethe auch in den Sprachgebrauch dieser Welt heinein: 
Buhnen sind aus Steinen, Weidengeflecht usw. hergestellt, wahrend die Damme 
aus Erde sind”; DW biihne 7, notes that Goethe here uses “nd. Form ohne 
Umlaut” of a word simply meaning “Bekleidung des Ufers mit Balken, 
Bret[t]ern, oder auch Zaungeflecht”). Better: “levee with protective covering, 
facing.” 

“Einerlei” (11597), FV “monotony, quest of no importance ; dull routine,” is 
better “one and the same” (i.e., “Vorbei” and * ‘reines Nicht” are .. .). 

28 “das Innre” (11747) requires that “inner being” be, added to FV “das 
Innere inner part(s), interior; heart of the matter. ‘ 
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“Drum haben sie an dieser Gruft genascht” (11828)—FV “naschen 
peck, nibbie, sip secretly, taste (sweets 5770) ; graze, prey on.” Fischer 
suggests the value “nagen” for this passage (cf. also, DW naschen 2, 
especially b). Since Mephisto is speaking, a pun on the meaning “pur- 
sue dalliance, dally” is probably intended (cf. DW...l.a.beta “von 
heimlicher Buhlerei” ) .° 

“Das Unsulingliche, / Hier wird’s Ereignis’ (12106-07)—FV 
“unszulinglich inadequate, insufficient, imperfect,” “Ereignis event, 
happening ; reality.” If “Hier” is a more perfect world than men usu- 
ally know, insufficiency’s becoming a reality in it would hardly re- 
dound to its credit. Fischer rightly gives “Ereignis werden, zur 
Erfiillung gelangen’”—in English “achieve, be transmuted into (vis- 
ible) perfection.” 


Harvard University 


29 “hat an ihm die Liebe... / ... teilgenommen” (11938-39) : FV “teilnehmen 
... participate,” is clumsy in the context. Diez’s “has had a part in him” makes 
more sense, although “show an interest in, (a) concern for” is both more natural 
and in better agreement with normal German usage. 

“Sei er... / Diesen gesellt!” (11978, 11980): add to FV “gesellen place in 
the company of.” 





GOETHE AND THE YO-YO 
By Ricuarp J. Browne and M. C. Davis 


Concerning the composition of the Venezianische Epigramme, 
Goethe once made the remark: “Es sind dieses Friichte, die in einer 
groBen Stadt gedeihen, iiberall findet man Stoff, und es braucht nicht 
viel Zeit, sie zu machen.”' Certainly these epigrams prove that Goethe 
did transform varied and diverse personal experiences of the most 
common nature into verse, while he surveyed Venice with his artist’s 
eye, a Venice which had just as much “everydayness” and plain 
humanity in its marrow as cultural grandeur and historic tradition. 
In any event, the “big city” as a concept tends to draw otherwise 
insignificant daily poignancies of the human comedy into grosser 
relief for the artistic mind, and with the epigrams written at Venice 
Goethe comes his closest to the type of temperament later exhibited 
by Rilke, which thrives on urban inspiration of the most common 
variety. Apropos this feeling for the down-to-earth, a quotation dating 
from Goethe’s first taste of Italy’s city life in 1786 might be recalled: 
“Mir wenigstens ist es so als wenn ich alle Dinge dieser Welt nie so 
richtig geschatzt hatte als hier. Welche Freude wird mirs seyn dich 


davon zu unterhalten.’”” 


Many of the poems contained in the collection, V enezianische E pi- 


gramme, portray lighthearted sightseeing and extraordinary interest 
in the daily cataclysm of events which cannot be separated from life; 
other Venetian epigrams belie the Stimmungsdevise promulgated as 
a preface to the volume of poems: “Wie man Zeit und Geld vertan, / 
zeigt das Biichlein lustig an.”’* Because Goethe’s second sojourn in 
Venice was not a happy one, and since he was there only on state 
business (to meet the Herzogin Amalia and accompany her back to 
Weimar), he was anxious to get the entire affair over with so that he 
might return to his beloved Christiana. And this impatience is voiced 
in many an epigram. No wonder that he writes to Knebel : 


Hier schicke ich dir, lieber Bruder, ein Blatchen Gedichte alle eines Inhalts, 

Herder wird ein manigfaltigeres mitgetheilt haben. Besser ist es immer mit den 

Resultaten unseres Daseyns die Freunde ein wenig ergotzen, als sie mit Con- 

fessionen wie uns zu Muthe ist wo nicht traurig doch nachdenklich zu machen. 
. Mich verlangt sehr wieder nach Hause.* 


His nostalgia, his impatience, his moments of pleasure, his likes and 
dislikes—everything which was his or in him or around him was ulti- 
mately reflected in terms of the Venezianische Epigramme. The 


1 Goethes Werke (Weimar Ausgabe), Abt. IV, IX, 201, Letter of April 30, 
1790, to Charlotte Sophie Juliane von Kalb. 

2 Letter to Frau von Stein, November 11, 1786. Cf. Schriften der Goethe 
Gesellschaft, U1, 216. 
8 Goethes Werke (Jubilaums-Ausgabe), I, 204. 
4 Goethes Werke (Weimar Ausgabe), Abt. IV, IX, 200 f. 
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spasms of composition and the choppy irregular way of life character- 
izing his second stay at Venice are illustrated by a few more fustian 
lines scribbled off to Knebel in April of 1790: 
Heute erhalt [sic] ich einen Brief von Frau v. Kalb, daB erste Wort das ich 
von HauB sehe. GriiBe sie und dancke ihr. Uber acht Tage erhalt sie auch ein 
Blat Epigrammen. Sie wachsen hier wie die Pholaden. Leb wohl. Behalte mich 
lieb. Die Herzogin kommt den 7. Mai hier an.5 
In the bevy of epigrams which traveled to friends in Germany was one 
apparently intended “to amuse his friends with the results of his 
living,”’® to paraphrase from his letter. This trifling stanza reads: 
Welch ein lustiges Spiel! Es windet am Faden die Scheibe, 
Die von der Hand entfloh, eilig sich wieder herauf! 
Seht, so schein’ ich mein Herz bald dieser Schonen, bald jener 
Zuzuwerfen ; doch gleich kehrt es im Fluge zuriick. 

The last two lines of this poem admit a dual interpretation, perhaps 
even a triple interpretation. Heinrich Diintzer, who has already taken 
most of the fun out of the interpretation of classical German authors, 
leaves quite a bit behind him when he comments on Epigram 90: “Das 
hubsche Epigramm durfte hier, wo der Liebende sich nach héchstem 
Genusse sehnt, etwas auffallend stehn, will man nicht annehmen, nur 
aus Verzweiflung zu seinem Zwecke zu gelangen, sehe er sich nach 
andern um.”’ In our opinion Goethe alludes here (the final two 
verses) either to the fact that he finds himself surrounded by lovable 
maidens, but enamored in each case only for the moment, and remem- 
bering his unhappy waiting in Venice and the senselessness of it all, 
his decision is usually to retire into himself for the rudimentary rea- 
son that he cannot give in to complete self-forgetfulness ; or to the fact 
that his heart already belongs by choice and by duty to the beloved 
who is waiting at home for him, and he experiences only momentary, 
unthinking desires for novel amours, but immediately his desires are 
affixed again to his one and true love. 

No matter what the signification of the last two lines, the big prob- 
lem is still found in the first distychon of the stanza. What is the 
lustiges Spiel? Diintzer is even less satisfactory in his disquisition on 
this question: “Es schwebt ein wohl in Venedig gesehenes Knaben- 
spiel vor, wo man ein Rad bald weiter im Seile laufen lat, bald wieder 
einzieht.” We frankly think the game described is the famous yo-yo, 
a toy familiar to every American. Like many things we are prone to 
consider up-to-date and unprecedented in the historical sense, the 
yo-yo is in reality very ancient. Indeed, a complete yo-yo is pictured 
on a Greek vase of the pre-Christian era, and terra-cotta yo-yo discs 
of the same period have been unearthed.* Not only is the yo-yo ex- 


5Goethes Werke, 1X, 201. For further reference to pholades cf. IX, 363. 

® Epigram No. 90. Cf. Goethes Werke (Jubilaums-Ausgabe), I, 224. 

7 Erlauterungen zu den deutschen Klassikern (Leipzig, 1876), Band 68, Teil 9, 
p. 190. 

® Cf. Konrad Levezow, Gallerie der Vasen (Berlin, 1834), Plate 871; Otto 
Benndorf, Griechische und Sicilianische Vasenbilder (Berlin, 1869-1883), 
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tremely venerable; it has also been extremely popular in brief 
moments of culture. And astoundingly enough, the period of its most 
devastating popularity in England, France, Germany, and Italy falls 
roughly into the period of the Venetian Epigrams! 

Goethe’s ambiguous little poem is not the only literary documenta- 
tion of the great yo-yo fad of the 1790’s. In January, 1792, Beau- 
marchais submitted to the Chronique de Paris a rewriting of Scene 13 
in Act III of the Mariage de Figaro ridiculing the cult of the émi- 
grette,® the French synonym for yo-yo: 


Brip’o1son, a Figaro: On—on dit que tu fais ici des tiennes. 

Ficaro: Monsieur est bien bon! Ce n’est la qu'une misére. 

Br: On n'est pas plu—us idiot que ¢a. 

Fic: (riant) Idiot, moi? Je fais tres-bien monter et descendre. .. . (Il roule) 

Br: (étonné) A—a quoi c’est-il bon, l’émigrette? 

Barto.o: (brusquement) C’est un noble jeu, qui dispense de la fatigue de 
penser. 

Br: Ba—ah! Moi, fatigue-la ne—e me fatigue pas du tout. 

F: (riant) Jeu favori d’un peuple libre, qu’il méle 4 tout avec succés! 

Bart: (brusquement) Emigrette et constitution, le beau mélange qu’ils 
font 1a !1° 





Jeu de l’Emigrette. 


The Parisians went in for the fad in a big way; there were songs and 
caricatures of the yo-yo in abundance. The figures pictured here™ 


61 f.; Berichte der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. 
Sal (1852), Plates v-vi. 

®“Dieses Spielzeug soll seinen Namen davon haben, daB es zur Zeit der 
starksten Emigrantenbewegung aufgekommen ist.” Walther von Wartburg, 
Franzésisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Bonn, 1922), III, 220. “En 1791 la 
manie de |’émigration fit inventer un jeu qui eut quelque temps la vogue, et 
qu’on nomma Coblentz ou l’émigrette.” Le grand dictionnaire universel du 
XIX siécle (Paris, 1870), VIII, 437. Jou-jou also seems to have signified the 
toy, and thus its etymology becomes clear. Cf. Der groBe Brockhaus, 15th edi- 
tion, XX, 517. 

10 Conveniently reprinted in Le grand dictionnaire, VII, 437. 
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from a contemporary print are about to enlist in the army, but they 
are all playing with yo-yos. The “quiz” or “bandelore” (as the yo-yo 
was termed on the British Isles) took England by storm, and Moore 
reports that the Duke of Wellington was not above amusing himself 
publicly with the instrument during a committee meeting of the Irish 
House of Commons." A sequel to Baron Minchhausen, which was 
published in all English editions, contains a courtroom scene in which 
the clerks 


were blind and the women jurors made dumb by having their mouths sewed up. 
The matrons, however, instead of their tongues had other instruments to convey 
their ideas; each of them had three quizzes, one quiz pendant from the string 
that sewed up her mouth, and another quiz in either hand. When she wished 
to express her negative, she darted and recoiled the quizzes in her right and left 
hand; and when she desired to express her affirmative, she, nodding, made the 
quiz pendant from her mouth flow down and recoil again.1* 


The game penetrated into Germany as well, and later, in 1792, a 
pamphlet** on the subject commented : “In Weimar und Gotha wurde 
es bald das Spiel des Tages, und in ersterer Stadt zeigte der daselbst 
lebende groBe Mann, dafi ein Genie auch im Joujou ein Genie groB 
und unerreichbar ist.” Goethe must have known of the yo-yo, and 
this quotation seems to imply that he even had such toys in his hands. 
The epigram in question was composed in April, 1790. The exclama- 
tion “Welch ein lustiges Spiel!” might be meant to indicate Goethe’s 
first experience with the object in Venice. But even as early as 1790, 
before the full strength of the fad hit Europe generally, Goethe must 
have been aware of its existence and popularity. The conjugation of 
Goethe’s general propensity for keeping well-informed and the wide- 
spreadness of the cult of the yo-yo, plus the various literary comments 
the phenomenon elicited, lead to the inevitable conclusion that Goethe 
must have known the yo-yo. 

And if the Spiel of Epigram 90 is the yo-yo, is it at all unlike or 
unworthy of Goethe to transform this object of ridiculous social 
obsession (due to its misuse in his days) into an original symbol of 
his own churning and coquettish emotions, and then further into a 
vaguer image of the sublime constancy of true love despite the 
sprightly fancies of the lover? 


Yale University and Radcliffe College 


11 From Leo Claretie’s Les Jouets, histoires, fabrication (Paris, n.d.), p. 282. 

12 Memoirs of Thomas Moore, ed. Lord John Russell (London, 1853), p. 12. 

18 The Surprising Travels and Adventures of Baron Miinchhausen (London, 
1792), II, 149 f. 

14 Uber das “Joujou de Normandie.” This pamphlet was not available to us, 
aoe we quote from an article in the Pauliner Zeitung (Leipzig, 1933), XLV, 

4. 





THE STRUCTURE OF FLAUBERT’S BOUVARD 
ET PECUCHET, VOL. I 


By Louis R. Ross! 


Flaubert’s novel is made up of a series of cycles, and each cycle 
consists of an account of Pécuchet and Bouvard’s attempt to master 
one of the various subjects which make up their program of studies. 
In view of the peculiar difficulties offered by Bouvard,’ it would seem 
that its structure—which corresponds to the arrangement of the sub- 
jects—would have especially interested the Flaubertistes who studied 
the novel. However, no serious attempt seems to have been made to 
discover a possible logical order in Flaubert’s arrangement. 

In one of the most important studies on Bouvard et Pécuchet, René 
Descharmes asked, “Pourquoi cet ordre de succession entre des 
matiéres aussi éloignées, en apparence, les unes des autres?” His 
answer is that the haphazard order of the subjects is intentional, 
deriving from Flaubert’s satirical purpose, and that it corresponds to 
the scatterbrained temperament of Flaubert’s two bonshommes.? René 
Dumesnil takes up this idea in the following passage : “si l’on s’étonne 
que les deux bonshommes passent sans logique d’un ordre de connais- 
sance a un autre, il faut se souvenir que la versatilité naturelle de leurs 
caractéres justifie suffisamment cette apparence de ‘piéce a tiroirs’ 
prise par le roman.”* 

Descharmes went so far as to state that apparently Flaubert had 
written the chapters of Bouvard et Pécuchet in an order different from 
their arrangement in the novel, and that “ce serait seulement aprés 
coup qu’il se serait préoccupé des transitions et de batir un plan 
logique, la plupart de ces parties ayant été concues, rédigées séparé- 
ment, sans ordre de succession bien déterminé.’’* This is his explana- 
tion for the seemingly haphazard order of Pécuchet and Bouvard’s 
studies—‘ce qu’il y a de conventionnel dans la suite des expériences 
des deux bonshommes.” However, an examination of Flaubert’s 
correspondence proves that he took up the writing of the chapters in 
the very same order in which they are arranged in the novel.® Thus, 
it may be, as Descharmes claimed, that “le plan de Bouvard n’ait pas 
cette logique implacable, fatale, qui constitue la beauté architecturale 


1 Most of these difficulties are summed up in the first chapter of D. L. De- 
morest, A Travers les plans, manuscrits et dossiers de Bouvard et Pécuchet 
(Paris, 1931), the most nearly definitive work on Bouvard et Pécuchet. 

— Descharmes, Autour de Bouvard et Pécuchet, Librairie de France 
(1921). 

8 René Dumesnil, Introduction to Bouvard et Pécuchet in the Edition les 
Belles Lettres (1945), p. liii. 

* Descharmes, op. cit., p. 58. 

5 For the order of composition of the first three chapters, cf. Demorest, 
op. cit., p. 48, and Flaubert’s letters to his niece Caroline, August and October 
of 1874; letter to Mme de Genettes, April, 1875; to Edmond Laporte, July, 1877; 
to Mme de Genettes, November, 1877. 
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de Madame Bovary,’”* but the order of the chapters imposed itself on 
Flaubert at least from the beginning of his writing, and from what we 
know of his methods it would seem that the definite arrangement he 
chose was not without purpose. 

In a recent work on Flaubert, Marie-Jeanne Durry agrees with the 
opinion that the haphazard arrangement of the subjects of Bouvard 
and Pécuchet’s programme d'études is to be explained by the volatile 
temperament with which they were endowed by Flaubert. However, 
she adds this remark: “Mais . . . fort naturellement, Bouvard et 
Pécuchet commenceront par le jardinage et l’agriculture pour con- 
tinuer par les recherches intellectuelles et finir par l’enterprise péda- 
gogique et éducative. . . .’" It is, in fact, obvious that the two bons- 
hommes do go from gardening to intellectual studies and to teaching, 
and this observation may serve as the starting point of the present 
investigation. 

Since the plot of Bouvard et Pécuchet is actually a program of 
studies, its logic, if there be any, should appear in a listing of the sub- 
jects. They are as follows: Chapter II (after the introductory first 
chapter), Agriculture ; Chapter III, Chemistry, Medicine, Astronomy, 
Geology ; Chapter IV, Archeology, History; Chapter V, Literature, 
Literary Criticism ; Chapter VI, Political Theory ; Chapter VII, Love, 
Hydrotherapy; Chapter VIII, Gymnastics, Occultism, Philosophy ; 
Chapter IX, Religion; Chapter X, Pedagogy, Social Reform. 

The fact that Pécuchet and Bouvard go from gardening in Chapter 
II to theology in Chapter IX would seem to indicate that whatever 
order there is in this apparent confusion should be a progressive ar- 
rangement going from the concrete and positive to the more imagi- 
native and spiritual. It will be noted that agriculture is followed by 
chemistry, medicine, and geology. They can be considered as forming 
a common group under the heading of “positive sciences.”” Demorest 
has in fact already noted this and remarks (p. 72) that in the first 
chapters Bouvard and Pécuchet are engaged in practical activities 
exclusively. The next group which can be made out is composed of 
less concrete and “positive” subjects: archeology, history, literature, 
political theory. The common characteristic which unites these sub- 
jects is that in all of them certain cultural and imaginative values 
combine to operate on the concrete facts of experience. As a combina- 
tion of positive and imaginative elements they may indeed be con- 
sidered as a group of subjects forming a course in the humanities or 
the liberal arts. The third and last group (leaving out hydrotherapy 
and gymnastics, to which we shall have to return later) would appear 
to be made up of love, occultism, philosophy, and religion, and all are 
characterized by their metaphysical or mystical quality. 


® Descharmes, op. cit., p. 84. 
7 Marie-Jeanne Durry, "Flaubert et ses projets inédits (Nizet, 1950), p. 220. 
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In general, therefore, we may say that the arrangement of these 
three groups is according to an order which goes from the particular 
to the more synthetic, as well as from the concrete to the more 
spiritual. The logic of this order is, in a way, more appropriate to the 
temperament of Bouvard and Pécuchet than the lack of any order at 
all. The fault in their method of study consists mainly in the fact that 
they go from the particular to the general without having dominated 
the first element. 


Actually, of course, the place which each subject occupies in the 
arrangement is not always determined by a completely objective logic 
or one that is valid for all periods. To understand Flaubert’s arrange- 
ment one must take into account certain of his personal views and 
others that may be peculiar to his time. And we must also allow for 
the special needs of the writer who must somehow tie one subject to 
another. 


This is revealed in the choice of subjects serving as transitions from 
one to another of the three groups of studies. Archeology, for ex- 
ample, follows geology and serves as a transition between the positive 
sciences and the humanities. The importance given to it is not sur- 
prising when one considers that Bouvard was written at the time of 
Taine and Renan and the great archeological discoveries. Even 
objectively the choice seems rather logical, for archeology is still 
concerned with concrete and terrestrial objects, as is geology, the 
value of which, however, is derived not from their utility or material 
nature but from their cultural and historical significance. 


The transition between the humanities and the metaphysical group 
may be said to begin as early as the chapter on politics and political 
theory. This choice might seem strange if we did not know Flaubert’s 
ideas concerning certain tendencies among the more radical political 
theorists of his time, such as the Fourierists. Three passages out of 
his Correspondance reveal Flaubert’s attitude toward the socialists 
and radicals of his century : 


Je suis indigné de plus en plus contre les réformateurs modernes, qui n’ont rien 
réformé. Tous, Saint-Simon, Leroux, Fourier et Proudhon, sont engagés dans 
le moyen age jusqu’au cou; tous (ce qu’on n’a pas observé) croient a la 
révélation biblique. (To Mme Roger des Genettes, Summer 1864; No. 793) 


Le socialisme est une face du passé, comme le jésuitisme une autre. Le grand 
maitre de Saint-Simon était M. de Maistre et l’on n’a pas dit tout ce que 
Proudhon et Louis Blanc ont pris 4 Lamennais. L’école de Lyon qui a été la 
plus active, est toute mystique 4 la facgon des Lollards. (To Mme Roger des 
Genettes, Summer 1864; No. 795) 


J'ai relevé dans les prétendus hommes du progrés, 4 commencer par Saint-Simon 
et a finir par Proudhon, les plus étranges citations. Tous partent de la révé- 
lation religieuse. (To Michelet, February 2, 1869) 


The actual events around which the chapter on political theory is 
constructed are those of the Revolution of 1848 and the socialistic 
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theories which raised high hopes among the intellectuals and the 
masses of the population. With the above passages in mind we may 
understand why Flaubert placed the “political” chapter toward the 
end of the course in the humanities and near the “metaphysical” and 
“mystical” group. 

However, it would seem that this transition from the second to the 
third group is achieved more gradually than in the case of archeology, 
which fits so appropriately in the narrative between geology and 
history, allowing Bouvard and Pécuchet to pass quite naturally from 
their geological diggings to archeological finds and then to historical 
speculations. For while Flaubert saw the mystical element in the 
political theories of De Maistre, Saint-Simon, and Fourier, a glance 
at the chapter on the amorous adventures of his heroes—and espe- 
cially their disastrous consequences for Pécuchet—informs us that he 
was well aware of the more “earthy” aspects of love. The transition 
from the second to the third group of subjects appears to be effected 
mainly in the chapter on love, considered as a mundane subject, as 
well as one containing certain mystical elements. 

The place of this chapter, and the nature of the whole middle group 
of studies, will stand out more clearly if we examine one of Flaubert’s 
early outlines for Bouvard, reproduced in D. L. Demorest’s book, 
A Travers les plans, manuscrits et dossiers de Bouvard et Pécuchet. 
The arrangement of the subjects in this primitive outline is consid- 
erably different from that finally adopted by Flaubert. The plot is 
divided into three parts. The first part ends with the arrival at the 
farm and was to consist of five chapters. The material contained 
therein was later condensed to become the introductory first chapter 
of the novel. The third part corresponds to the final chapters never 
completed by Flaubert and numbered XI and XII in a later outline 
discovered by D. L. Demorest. It is the second part of this three-part 
outline, therefore, which represents what later became the programme 
@’ études of the novel. The division into thirteen chapters is as follows: 


I. Expériences d’agriculture 

II. Aprés leur échec les amis cherchent a se distraire 
par des promenades, alors il ne font plus rien, ils 
s’ennuient, jouent ensemble aux cartes, etc. 

III to VIII. Ils se décident a fréquenter la société . . . dandysme, 
littérature, journaux, critique, aventures d’amour, 
visite 4 Paris, Beaux Arts, idées de progrés 

IX. Science, Chimie, Mathématiques, Histoire naturelle, 
Médecine 
X. Hypnotisme, Magnétisme, Mysticisme, Rationalisme 
XI. Religion 
XII. Bonnes ceuvres, ils veulent précher aux peuples.* 


8 Demorest, op. cit., pp. 85-89. 
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A comparison of the outline with the programme d'études of the 
novel would indicate the nature of the change in the logic of its con- 
struction and in Flaubert’s attitude toward his two copyists. In the 
outline they seem to possess a greater psychological autonomy as 
independent beings. The modifications probably took place after 
Flaubert began his encyclopedic readings, undertaken in order to 
document the novel. As he got deeper into his “lectures effrayantes,” 
the program of studies which his two intellectual adventurers were to 
follow became more important, and their trivial activities tended to 
be suppressed. In the outline, five chapters were to be taken up by the 
account of their doings before their retirement to the country, while 
in the final version this material is contained in one chapter, and 
Pécuchet and Bouvard get down to the serious business of their 
studies in short order. The entire second chapter of the part of the 
outline reproduced herein (the thirteen chapters correspond to the 
Chapters II to X of the book) is a recital of their activities after the 
failure of the agricultural experiments, and shows them marking time, 
with nothing more to do than to play cards and take walks. This chap- 
ter was later suppressed, and the final version is an unbroken series 
of new enthusiasms and failures.? From the third to the eighth chapter 
we have the recital of their mundane and artistic adventures, in which 
there is no clear division into subjects, such as exists in what appears 
to be the corresponding section of the novel, the middle group made 
up of archeology, history, literature, politics—and apparently, the 
chapter on love. The definite cyclical development is not yet present, 
and Bouvard and Pécuchet resemble two ridiculous Frédéric Mo- 
reaus, with similar sentimental adventures and dilettantish pursuits. 
They do not take up their serious studies until Chapter IX, and they 
begin them with scientific experiments. They leave these to plunge 
into mesmerism and mysticism, followed, as in the novel, by philoso- 
phy (Rationalisme) and, finally, religion and the reformers’ crusade 
at the end. 

The serious studies take up only three chapters, and the greater 
part of the outline calls for an account of Bouvard and Pécuchet’s 
adventures, in which they seem to possess the power to make their 
own choice as to their activities. This development may be considered 
more “natural” or “logical.” In the novel, on the other hand, they are 
put through their program of study like two obedient schoolboys. The 
arrangement of the subjects is determined less by their inclinations 
and aptitudes than by the nature of the subjects themselves. The result 
was a change in the aventures mondaines projected for Bouvard and 
Pécuchet which transformed these into a liberal arts course. This 
transformation of the two dilettantes into more serious scholars was 
accompanied by a transposition of the liberal arts course, so that it 
follows the scientific experiments. Thus, the sciences, which, in an 


® Demorest, op. cit., p. 86. 
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outline even earlier than the one presented by Demorest,’® had ap- 
peared in the final position, are moved up to take their place in the 
first group along with the agricultural pursuits. 


While the amorous adventures can hardly be considered a subject 
in a course in the humanities, their presence can be understood as 
representing the “mundane” side of Flaubert’s conception, more 
evident in the outline. They remained to round out the middle group 
of studies, which we can label both “mondaines” and “libérales.”’™ 


The chapter on love is also transitional between the middle and final 
groups. From his Correspondance we may learn that the author of 
Madame Bovary and Salammbé identified love and mysticism, al- 
though not exactly in the Platonic sense. Mlle Leroyer de Chantepie, 
an old maid who had confided to him that she suffered periods of 
delirious mysticism, is cavalierly told where the real source of her 
hysteria lies: 


Il y a dans tout cela (chez les femmes surtout), des questions de tempéra- 
ment qui compliquent la douleur. Ne voyez-vous pas qu’elles sont toutes 
amoureuses d’Adonis? C’est l’éternel époux qu’elles demandent. Ascétiques ou 
libidineuses, elles révent l’amour, le grand amour, et pour les guérir (momenta= 
nément du moins) ce n’est pas une idée qu'il leur faut, mais un fait, un homme, 
un amant. (To Mlle de Chantepie, February 18, 1857) 


To George Sand he writes, although begging her pardon, “Pour le 
male la femme est l’ogive de l’infini.” Admittedly, this manner of 
thinking was not very original, but Flaubert’s extreme pessimism 
adds an ironic note evident, perhaps, in a comparison of the following 
two passages. The first is to be found at the end of the chapter pre- 
ceding the amorous experiences, the other at the end of the chapter 
just before the one on religion. 


La pompe en bois avait un long levier. Pour le faire descendre, elle courbait 
les reins et on voyait alors ses bas bleus jusqu’a la hauteur de son mollet. Puis, 
d’un geste rapide, elle levait son bras droit, tandis qu’elle tournait un peu la téte, 
—et Pécuchet, en la regardant, sentait quelque chose de tout nouveau, un charme, 
un plaisir infini. 


L’hostie fut montrée par le prétre, au bout de ses deux bras, le plus haut 
possible. Alors éclata un chant d’allégresse qui conviait le monde au pied du Roi 
des Anges. Bouvard et Pécuchet, involontairement, s’y mélérent, et ils sentaient 
comme une aurore se lever dans leur ame. 


This method of effecting a transition between chapters is used only 
to introduce the amorous and the religious experiences. The resem- 
blance may be considered slight or fortuitous, but a passage of the 
Correspondance may serve to reinforce the parallel : 


10 Published in Marie-Jeanne Durry, op. cit., p. 207. 

11 According to Marie-Jeanne Durry, op. cit., p. 208, the earliest outlines for 
Bouvard date from 1863, when Flaubert was working onl’Education senti- 
mentale. 
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Je suis convaincu que les appétits charnels les plus furieux se formulent “insciem- 
ment” par des élans d’idéalisme de méme que les extravagances charnelles les 
plus immondes sont engendrées par le désir pur de l’impossible, de I’aspiration 
éthérée de la souveraine joie. (To Mile de Chantepie, February 18, 1859) 

The inclusion of hydrotherapy and gymnastics can best be explained 
with reference to their position between the amorous chapter and the 
“mystical” group, the water-cure ending the chapter containing the 
unfortunate sentimental experiences. It is introduced by the following 
passage : “II fallait réagir ;—-et Bouvard aprés la guérison de Pécuchet, 
estima que l’hydrothérapie leur serait avantageuse.” The Corres- 
pondance indicates that Flaubert shared Bouvard’s belief in the effec- 
tiveness of this treatment. “Je me suis remis a l’eau froide (une 
hydrothérapie féroce),” he writes to Turgenev, “et je travaille comme 
un furieux.” He advises his friend, Mlle de Chantepie, the lady who 
he believed was afflicted with an erotic hysteria, that one must 
“s’étourdir sur sa souffrance,” and he gives her this advice: “Vous 
a-t-on conseillé l’hydrothérapie? L’eau froide réussit parfois trés bien 
dans les névroses. Cela 6te les langueurs.”” 

After their violent water-cure Bouvard and Pécuchet take up gym- 
nastic exercises, apparently another method of dulling their suffering 
and dissipating their carnal longing. Thus purified, their erotic desires 
are transformed into a vague mystic searching, and they are ready to 
become adepts in occultism, the first stage of their mystico-philo- 
sophical period. Hydrotherapy and gymnastics are the traditional 
ascetic exercises which are the sign of their will to renounce all mun- 
dane desires and especially the degrading needs of the flesh. By way 
of reaction, therefore, they represent an introduction to the final group 
of studies. 

Inside each group the choice and arrangement of the subjects often 
seems to depend on Flaubert’s tastes and interests, and the need to 
find a smooth transition. Chemistry follows quite naturally ou agri- 
culture when Bouvard and Pécuchet decide that their failure was a 
result of ignorance concerning fertilizers and preserving. Their 
medical ambitions are born when they consult the local doctor and 
are told that the influence of chemistry is “funeste sur la médecine” 
and are encouraged to study anatomy instead. Their short astronomi- 
cal flight, after the failure of their attempt to cure all the inhabitants 
of Chavignolles, is a natural reaction of escape from the chaos around 
them. But they soon return to earth and interest themselves in natural 
history and geology, which easily becomes archeology when, in their 
hunting for rock specimens, they turn up certain curios. 

In the middle group, history occupies a place between the sciences 
and the arts, a position also assigned it in the thinking of the period. 
Through the influence of Taine and Renan, it imposed its laws of 
objective research on the arts and especially on literature. It is evi- 
dent that Flaubert considered literature as more “scientific” than 


12 Letter of December 13, 1866. 
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political theory, which is the subject following it. Any association of 
the two was Flaubert’s especial béte noire, but it is this connection 
between literature and politics which provides the transition between 
the two chapters, the last passage of the former alluding to the idea of 
a littérature engagée.** Flaubert’s opinion on the opportunistic en- 
gagement of literature in politics and arriviste criticism is clearly 
stated in his remarks concerning his friend Du Camp. 


J'ai mis de cété pour te le montrer un article abominable (mais juste) paru hier 
dans l’Evénement contre Maxime Du Camp. II m’ai fait faire des “reflexions 
philosophiques” et j’ai eu envie de faire dire une messe d'action de graces, pour 
remercier le ciel de m’avoir donné le goit de l’Art pur. A force de patauger dans 
les choses soi-disant sérieuses, on arrive au crime. Car I’Histoire de la Commune 
de Du Camp vient de faire condamner un homme aux galéres; c’est une histoire 
horrible. J’aime mieux qu'elle soit sur sa conscience que sur la mienne. J’en ai 
été malade toute la journée hier. Mon vieil ami a maintenant une triste répu- 
tation, une vraie tache! S’il avait aimé le style au lieu d’aimer le bruit, il n’en 
serait pas la.... (To his niece Caroline, September 10, 1878) 


The juxtaposition of the amorous adventures and the chapter on 
political theory which they follow may seem arbitrary, although it 
may be pointed out that the Fourierists, as well as George Sand, had 
preached the fusion of the classes in a Golden Age through the power 
of love. But it would perhaps be more appropriate, in this case, to 
think of Bouvard and Pécuchet as two ridiculous Frédéric Moreaus. 
In addition, there may have been a definite association, in Flaubert’s 
mind, of the three “mundane” themes of littérature engagée, politics, 
and love with all that his friend Du Camp came to represent: the 
career of littérateur, Paris, a mistress, and political preference. When 
Du Camp had urged him to come to Paris and put his talent to work, 
Flaubert had replied in no uncertain terms. 


Crois-tu que j’aie vécu jusqu’a 30 ans de cette vie que tu blames, en vertu d’un 
parti-pris et sans qu'il n’y ait eu une longue consultation préalable. Pourquoi 
préchais-je la chasteté? Pourquoi suis-je resté dans ce marais de province... ? 
Ne faut-il pas suivre sa voie? Si je répugne au mouvement c’est que j’ai raison 
peut-étre.14 

Thus the chapter on love, in the possible association of a mistress with 
the Parisian literary and political arrivisme, forms part of the central 
group of subjects, while its more “ethereal” quality makes it the final 
experience of that group. 

The same cyclical gradation continues in the last or “metaphysical” 
section. The first phase is dedicated to Bouvard and Pécuchet’s en- 
thusiasm for relatively inferior activities such as hypnotism and 
spiritualism. But they leave them for the higher spheres of meta- 
physics and religion. 

18 The progression is as follows: history, historical novels, literary dilettant- 
ism and acting, creative writing, criticism, littérature engagée, politics. 

14In Flaubert, Lettres inédites, published by Auriant (Sceaux, 1948). 


Auriant reveals that the name of Hussonet, the character in Education senti- 
mentale, is derived from the name of Du Camp’s mistress, Adéle Husson. 
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This orderly progression can be indicated by a schematic list: 


Religion 
Philosophy 
Occultism, etc. 
Reaction: Hydrotherapy, Gymnastics 


Love (Transition) 
Political Theory 
Literature, Criticism, Littérature engagée 
History 
Archeology (Transition) 


Geology 
Astronomy 
Medicine 

Chemistry 
Agriculture 
From the practical application of agricultural science, Bouvard and 
Pécuchet pass on to the “higher” sciences of astronomy and geology. 
Archeology, which is still concerned with concrete objects, serves as 
a transition to history, in which facts and events are transformed into 
ideas. When they realize that history is a good part imagination, the 
two bonshommes decide they may as well go in for pure fiction. Their 
taste becomes even more fabulous when they leave literature for 
politics. A still greater element of fantasy draws them into their erotic 
experiences. Then, reacting to the ascetic exercises, they go from love 
to occultism, or from fantasy to the fantastic. But once they have 
pierced the veil of the occult, they seek a more inclusive and rational 
explanation of the universe in the synthesis of philosophy. The chaotic 
and contradictory efforts of the philosophers seem all in vain, how- 
ever, and the two copyists are plunged into a state of despair. Fright- 
ened by the abyss which they feel has opened up beneath them, and 
about to commit suicide, they embrace the faith—only to finish up as 
religious skeptics. This is the culminating point and the last cycle of 
their programme d études. 

Chapter X, the last of the volume completed by Flaubert, is an 
account of Bouvard and Pécuchet’s efforts to give to the world the 
fruits of their rich and varied experience. According to one of Flau- 
bert’s notes, discovered by Demorest, it was to be “le summum de 
leurs études.””** They begin by trying to teach two children they have 
adopted, and their pedagogical attempts lead to more ambitious plans 
for social reform. “L’amour des enfants les pousse a l’amour de 
l’humanité,” Flaubert had written in a note to one of his outlines.’® 
But their efforts to teach Victor and Victorine, their wards, meet 
with complete failure, as the children turn out to be the incorrigible 
offspring of a criminal father and sluttish mother. In a letter to 


15 In Demorest op. cit., p. 64. 
16 Demorest, op. cit., p. 45. 
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Maupassant, Flaubert had declared, concerning this chapter, “Je veux 
montrer que l'éducation, quelle qu’elle soit, ne signifie pas grand’ 
chose, et que la nature fait tout, ou presque tout.”** The end of this 
first volume was also to contain the sharpest satirical message. “La 
fin de mon roman,” Flaubert said, “dépassera comme violence le 
fameux article de Zola; du moins je l’espére.”** The failure of Bou- 
vard and Pécuchet, the only disinterested and nobly enthusiastic per- 
sons among the inhabitants of Chavignolles, is proof that human stu- 
pidity is incorrigible, that any attempted amelioration is futile. The 
final scenes describe their speeches to the townspeople, urging the 
adoption of their grandiose schemes for radical social reform. Their 
teachings fall on hostile and uncomprehending ears. “Tout leur a 
craqué dans la main.” This is the last skeptical lesson. Only one thing 
remains for them to do: “Copier comme autrefois.” 

Once this extremely logical order is perceived, the main difficulty 
encountered in the reading of Flaubert’s novel may be more easily 
solved. The source of the difficulty lies in the peculiar cyclical struc- 
ture adopted by Flaubert. Each cycle forms a closed unit containing 
identical elements always arranged in the same order: first, the new 
enthusiasm followed by apparent success ; then, the inevitable failure ; 
and ultimately, the skeptical lesson recited by one or both of the two 
copyists. The result is that the reader is left somewhat puzzled as to 
Flaubert’s attitude toward his two bonshommes and is therefore un- 
certain as to his satirical purpose. At the end of each cycle, Bouvard 
and Pécuchet suddenly become Flaubert’s spokesmen, and his satire 
appears to be directed at the belief in the perfection of human knowl- 
edge. But with the beginning of the next cycle, it seems that he aims 
at their presumptuous enthusiasm and haphazard methods. The re- 
peated skeptical lesson has apparently no permanent effect on Bouvard 
and Pécuchet, and although it may be agreed that they become more 
“intelligent” in some of their comments in the later chapters, it is 
equally true that they also become more wildly ambitious and en- 
thusiastic. 

But this contradictory double progression, inherent in the structure 
of the novel, may be resolved if we take into account the ascending 
order of the program of studies. The mounting enthusiasm of the two 
copyists may be understood as the necessary motive force which 
carries them from their modest gardening enterprise to their vast 
projects for social reform. And the skeptical lesson derived from their 
failures—the disastrous consequences of which range from the harm- 
less explosion of their chemical laboratory to their attempted suicide 
and final renunciation—may be considered as becoming ever wider 
and more inclusive. 

Northwestern University 


17 January 22, 1880. 
18 Letter to Maupassant, January 15, 1879. Both letters quoted by Demorest. 








STENDHAL, DESTUTT DE TRACY ET LE 
PRECEPTE NOSCE TE IPSUM 


Par Juves C. ALCIATORE 


Depuis le 21 avril 1804, Henri Beyle, qui cherchait a approfondir 
sa connaissance de l’homme pour exceller dans l’art dramatique, 
s’était remis a lire I’'Introduction d l'analyse des sciences par P. F. 
Lancelin, ou il trouvait la confirmation de la distinction qu’il avait 
établie, dans la Filosofia nova, entre le coeur et la téte ainsi que l’idée 
que l’homme désireux de connaitre la nature humaine doit commencer 
par s’étudier lui-méme.' C’est précisément a cette époque aussi qu’il 
entrevoit l’importance de noter les étapes de sa formation intellectuelle. 
Le 11 mai, dans une lettre remplie d’idées empruntées 4 Lancelin, 
Beyle mande a sa sceur Pauline: “Ne perds pas mes lettres ; elles nous 
seront utiles 4 tous les deux : 4 toi, tu pourras comprendre par la suite 
ce que tu n’as pas saisi d’abord, 4 moi, elles me donneront l’histoire de 
mon esprit.””? 

Au cours du méme mois, Beyle écrit encore 4 Pauline pour lui faire 
connaitre certaines vérités morales qu’il a découvertes et éprouvées. 
Aprés avoir observé qu’il se cite souvent “parce que je suis l’homme 
dont je connais mieux le cceur,” Beyle ajoute: 


L’homme moral se divise en ca@ur ou centre des passions, et en téte ou centre 
de combinaisons et de jugements. On peut parvenir avec de la sincérité a 
connaitre 4 peu prés son cceur; il faut avoir bien peu d’orgueil pour connaitre sa 
téte, et, comme on en a toujours, jamais on ne la connait bien; voila dans quel 
sens on a raison de dire qu’il est trés difficile de se connaitre soi-méme.*® 


Ce petit passage montre bien que Beyle a pris a cceur le conseil de 
Lancelin et qu’il commence déja a se rendre compte que ia connais- 
sance de soi ne s’acquiert pas sans difficulté. 

Du 15 au 22 juin Beyle lit De la nature humaine par Hobbes, et son 
enthousiasme pour le traité du philosophe anglais ne connait presque 
pas de bornes.* En effet, il prend la résolution d’extraire tout ce qui 
s’y trouve. II s’intéresse tout particuliérement au conseil suivant, qu’il 
reléve a la fin du Chapitre V: 


Au lieu de lire les livres, il faut lire ses propres conceptions et images, et 
cest dans ce sens que connais-toi toi-méme (de Delphes) est digne de sa 
réputation. 

Pourquoi la phrase de H[obbes] qui suit a-t-elle beaucoup plus de grace que 
ma phrase coupée? (C’est en répondant a de pareilles questions qu’on lit ses 
propres conceptions. Si j’avais su analyser une seule de mes journées ou de celles 


1 Cf. notre article sur “Stendhal et Lancelin,” Modern Philology, XL (1942), 


2 Correspondance, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1933-1934), I, 178. 
8 Tbid., p. 183. 
4 Pensées, Filosofia nova, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1931), I, 266 et 274. 
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de Paul[ine], j’aurais découvert ce que j’ai lu dans Hobbes. Chercher pour moi 
la meilleure maniére d’observer. Sans quoi [je] serais réduit a peindre en 
regardant mon modéle par les yeux des autres.) 

Ph[rase] de Hobbes. “Au lieu de lire des livres, il faut lire ses propres 
conceptions, et c’est dans ce sens que je crois que le mot fameux connais-toi 
toi-méme peut étre digne de la réputation qu'il s’est acquise.”® 


Ainsi donc, Beyle découvre chez Hobbes un moyen a employer pour 
se connaitre soi-méme, et il constate aussi que s’il avait su analyser 
une seule de ses journées, il aurait découvert par lui-méme I’interpré- 
tation qu’il faut donner au précepte de Delphes. 

Le 7 juillet Beyle se met 4 lire le traité d’un troisiéme moraliste, 
Brissot de Warville,* qui lui recommande aussi de lire “dans [ses] 
souvenirs.”* Comme il le dit 4 Pauline, c’est en lisant dans ses sou- 
venirs qu’il a découvert “bien des erreurs dans Helvétius,” et il ajoute 
a ce sujet: “Lorsque telle chose m’arriva hier, quel sentiment éprou- 
vai-je? Je tachais d’y voir clair. Cela vaut mieux que tous les livres, 
parce que c’est sur la nature: emploie cette méthode.”* 

Le 10 aoit il note qu’il a passé le mois précédent a “étudier la 
grande philosophie pour trouver les bases des meilleures comédies 
possibles . . . celles de la meilleure route . . . 4 suivre pour trouver 
dans la société tout le bonheur qu’elle peut donner.” II est d’autant 
plus heureux qu’il s’est connu lui-méme et qu’il a vu que “l’amour 
serait la seule passion qui ne fit pas chassé by the love of glory, mais 
qu’elle serait subordonnée 4 cette derniére ou ne pourrait usurper 
que des instants.”® 

C’est sans doute sur le conseil de ses amis, Fortuné Mante et 
Edouard Rey, que Beyle commence, vers la fin de 1804, a s’intéresser 
a Destutt de Tracy,’° qui deviendra un de ses maitres. Il écrit a 
Pauline qu’il lui enverra “incessamment I'Idéologie de Tracy,” et il 
lui marque que “c’est 14 la seule chose qui reste, tout le reste est de 
mode.” Il se propose méme de faire un cours d’idéologie avec sa 


5 Manuscrits de Grenoble, R. 5896, t. XXV, fol. 100". Cf. Hobbes, De la 
nature humaine (Londres, 1772), p. 54. Toutes les citations puisées par nous 
dans les Manuscrits de Grenoble et insérées dans la présente étude ont sans 
doute été relevées par M. V. del Litto et insérées dans sa thése complémentaire, 
“Compléments et fragments inédits d’aprés les manuscrits de Stendhal (1802- 
1820).” M. del Litto nous a fait savoir que sa thése complémentaire était entre 
les mains du rapporteur et serait publiée ou sous presse dans le courant de 
l'année 1953. 

* Brissot est l’auteur de la Vérité ou Méditations sur les moyens de parvenir 
a la vérité dans toutes les connaissances humaines (Paris, 1782). 

7 Journal, éd. H. Debraye et L. Royer (Paris, 1923-1934), I, 110-11. 

8C orrespondance, I, 233-34. Lettre datée de Thermidor an XII [juillet-aoit 
1804]. L’annotation suivante de Beyle (cf. Manuscrits de Grenoble, R. 5896, 
t. XXV, fol. 100") explique pourquoi il se sert du mot souvenir: “Toute 
expérience étant souvenir, toute science (grand nombre d’expériences) est 


10 Rey et Mante étaient tous deux de passionnés idéologues. C’est lors d’une 
visite que Beyle et Mante avaient faite 4 Rey, le 18 novembre 1804, que celui-ci 
leur raconta “la maniére dont Destutt de Tracy Ta[vait] présenté a Cabanis” 
(ibid., p. 178), et tous les deux ont contribué a initier Beyle a l’idéologie. 
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sceur.** Dans la nuit du 31 décembre 1804—1* janvier 1805, il lit 
“les soixante premiéres pages” de la “premiére partie de Tracy.”'” 
Sans employer la formule, “connais-toi toi-méme,” Destutt de Tracy 
invite son lecteur 4 examiner avec soin ce qu’il fait quand il pense‘ 
et a réfléchir sur ce qu'il a fait aprés avoir agi.’* D’ailleurs, toute la 
premiére partie des Elémens d’idéologie met en valeur l’idée que 
notre bonheur tient a la connaissance de nos facultés.’® 

Toujours est-il que, vers le début de 1805, Beyle déclare que I’idé- 
ologie, en l’aidant 4 se connaitre, lui indique tout le parti qu’il peut 
tirer de son ame ardente. Le 4 janvier, il avait passé la soirée chez 
Mante a discuter la nature des passions. Peu de jours aprés, il essayait 
de découvrir un moyen de mesurer I’intensité des passions. Beyle 
tombait d’accord avec Mante que les passions différent chez chaque 
individu, et il en donnait l’explication suivante : “Cela vient de ce que 
chacun a ses idées 4 lui de ce qui est tombé sous ses sens.” Aprés 
avoir constaté que “pour apprécier la passion d’un homme, il faudrait 
savoir le prix, aux yeux de cet homme, de toutes les choses qu’il sacri- 
fie 4 sa passion,” Beyle insérait l’alinéa suivant dans son Journal: 
“Tdéologie de Tracy, au bas de la page 376.” Destutt de Tracy affirme 
en effet que les mémes signes ne réveillent pas les mémes perceptions 
chez des personnes différentes, et il cite, 4 ce propos, le mot amour.*® 
Selon Beyle, ce passage exprime parfaitement la facilité que lui donne 
“la passion de la gloire pour suivre les raisonnements les plus com- 
pliqués.” Il veut sans doute dire que le mot gloire réveille des per- 
ceptions beaucoup plus fortes chez lui que chez les autres, et que, mi 
par ce sentiment, il fait avec facilité ce qui rebuterait une personne 
moins passionnée. I] constate aussi que son oncle est bien moins 
sensible aux beautés littéraires que lui. Beyle en conclut qu’il sent 
plus loin que son oncle, et il ajoute: “Voila la grande utilité pour moi 
de l’idéologie, elle m’explique 4 moi-méme, et me montre ce qu’il faut 
fortifier, ce qu’il faut détruire dans moi-méme.”"* 

Pénétré de l’utilité de cette science, il adresse, le 23 octobre 1805,'8 


11 Correspondance, I, 290-93. Lettre datée du 7-25 Brumaire an XIII [29 
octobre-16 novembre 1804]. 

12 Journal, I, 206. 

18 Elémens d'idéologie, Premiere partie, Idéologie proprement dite (Paris: 
Courcier, an XIII.—1804), I, 15. 

14 Ibid., p. 20. 

15 Selon Destutt de Tracy, “l’art d’employer toutes nos facultés de la maniére 
la plus propre 4 nous conduire au bonheur” est “la plus belle application de la 
connaissance de ces facultés,” et ne peut étre “sans cette connaissance qu’une 
routine aveugle dénuée de principes” (ibid., p. 77). 

16 Tbid., pp. 411-12. 

17 Journal, I, 203. 

18Le le octobre 1805, Beyle, aprés avoir relu “une partie du cahier della 
Filosofia nuova, écrit en messidor an XII,” constate que ce cahier renferme des 
réflexions peu profondes. Il se croit doué pour la poésie, mais il sent qu'il n’a 
pas “le génie (la tournure d’esprit) philosophique.” Pour développer cet esprit, 
il se propose de se mettre “sérieusement a I’idéologie et a relire les philosophes” 
(ibid., II, 174). Le 9 novembre, il annonce qu'il s’est procuré “la Logique de 
Tracy” (Correspondance, II, 69). 
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une lettre a Pauline ou il met encore a contribution ses connaissances 
idéologiques. Egaré par l’amour-propre et ébloui par les succés des 
militaires, des conspirateurs et des courtisans dont il partageait 
pendant quelque temps les passions, Beyle se croyait appelé a jouer 
un role semblable au leur. Aprés avoir constaté que “tout cela est 
mauvais,” il ajoutait: “On ne peut se connaitre qu’aprés s’étre 
éprouvé, et sur les objets sur lesquels on s’est éprouvé. Cette con- 
naissance est cependant la base des plans de bonheur, etc.””*® 

Le 12 décembre Beyle développait cette analyse de son propre 
caractére, et il insérait l’annotation suivante au début de ce dévelop- 
pement: “Je suis de l’avis de Tracy; nosce te ipsum, connais-toi toi- 
méme, est une source de bonheur.” S’il avait cherché a voir clair dans 
son ame, il n’aurait pas cru avoir des passions que réellement il 
n’avait pas. Cette “fausse croyance” lui a fait perde “bien du temps” 
et lui a donné “bien des moments de désespoir” quand il ne réussissait 
pas a obtenir les mémes succés que certains caractéres chez qui il re- 
trouvait quelques-unes de ses propres qualités intellectuelles et quand 
n’avait pas. Cette “fausse croyance” lui a fait perdre “bien du temps” 
de ces prétendues passions. Sa véritable passion, l’amour de la gloire, 
prend le dessus et lui fait relire Tracy.”° 

En s’étudiant ainsi, Beyle suit en effet les conseils de Destutt de 
Tracy. Dans la dédicace de sa Logique, celui-ci traite d’admirable le 
précepte Nosce te ipsum: “Il est également propre a diriger nos 
études et notre conduite, nos actions et nos méditations. I] renferme 
tout, il s’étend a tout, et on le trouve toujours également sage, quelque 
application que l'on essaye d’en faire.”** Destutt de Tracy ajoute 
ensuite que le premier pas a faire pour se conformer a cette belle 
maxime, “est d’acquérir la connaissance de nos moyens de connaitre 
eux-mémes,” et, selon lui, “c’est en cela . . . que consiste la science 
logique.”** Ainsi donc, Beyle entrevoit déja que c’est la logique qui 
l’aidera a voir clair dans son 4me. En apprenant a connaitre comment 
il pense, il apprendra en méme temps a penser avec justesse, et il 
évitera ainsi de se tromper de route en allant a la chasse au bonheur. 

Ce précepte, auquel Destutt de Tracy attachait tant de prix, se 
grava dans l’esprit de Beyle. En 1806, par exemple, il donne le conseil 
suivant 4 Pauline: “Songe a te connaitre toi-méme. Cherche quelle est 
ta plus forte passion, la deuxiéme en force, etc.; tes gotits, tes habi- 
tudes et tes passions ; en un mot, cherche a faire ton propre caractére. 
Voila la science a laquelle je t’ai conseillé de te préparer pendant 
deux ans.” 


19 Correspondance, II, 65. 

20 Journal, II, 191- 92. Beyle note, au début de ce développement, qu'il lit 
beaucoup la ’Logique de Tracy depuis le 14 Brumaire XIV [5 novembre 1805] 
et qu’il la recommence ce jour-la, 21 Frimaire [12 décembre]. 

21 Elémens didéologie, Troisiéme partie, Logique (Paris: Courcier, an 
aE III, v. 


28 Correspondance, II, 148. Cette maxime aidera Beyle 4 juger les hommes. 
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Le 1* septembre 1810, dans le premier des nombreux testaments 
qu’il devait dresser au cours de sa carriére, Beyle, toujours désireux 
de faire avancer la science du cceur humain, annoncgait son intention 
de former un capital dont l’intérét servirait 4 fonder un prix annuel a 
décerner au candidat qui composerait le meilleur discours sur les pas- 
sions. Le prix serait, outre une édition compléte de Shakespeare, en 
anglais, une médaille d’or portant l’inscription: Nosce te ipsum.** 

Vers le milieu de 1811 Beyle était entiérement absorbé par son 
amour pour M™* Daru. II notait toutes les circonstances de cette cour 
assidue afin d’en tirer des conséquences destinées 4 lui assurer une 
victoire compléte. Le 10 aout, décu par son insuccés et désireux d’en 
pénétrer les raisons, il note qu’il écrirait quatre ou cinq pages sur 
lui-méme, “sans nulle vanité,” si la fatigue d’écrire ne le rebutait pas. 
Dessous ces remarques, il placait le précepte, Nosce te ipsum, et 
ajoutait : “Je crois avec Tracy et la Gréce que c’est le chemin du bon- 
heur. Mon moyen, c’est ce journal.” Dans un mois, quand il sera de 
sang froid, il pourra juger avec justesse ce qui lui est arrivé ce 
jour-la.?* 

Les textes cités ci-dessus suffisent pour préciser l’influence du 
précepte Nosce te ipsum sur Beyle pendant ses années d’apprentissage. 
Ce précepte ne faisait sans doute que renforcer chez lui un penchant 
prononcé qui le portait 4 se replier sur lui-méme et a s’étudier. Mais 
auteur des Elémens d’idéologie lui indiquait en méme temps le 
moyen d’en faire une source de bonheur. 


Avant de montrer comment Stendhal a utilisé “la belle maxime de 
lantiquité” dans ses ceuvres romanesques, il importe de jeter un coup 
d’ceil sur deux autres écrits intimes, les Souvenirs d’égotisme et la 
Vie de Henry Brulard. 


Parmi les mobiles qui ont poussé Stendhal a composer ses Souve- 
nirs d’égotisme il faut compter le désir de se connaitre. Son métier de 
consul lui laissait le temps d’essayer de décrire exactement ce qui lui 
était arrivé pendant son dernier voyage a Paris “du 21 juin 1821 
au... novembre 1830.” S’il se promet d’étre parfaitement sincére, 
ce n’est pas seulement, comme il le dit lui-méme, dans le but de “faire 
oublier au lecteur les éternels Je”; c’est aussi pour étre 4 méme de 
juger sa conduite. Dés le début des Souvenirs, Stendhal, aprés s’étre 
posé la question, “Ai-je tiré tout le parti possible pour mon bonheur 
des positions ou le hasard m’a placé pendant les neuf ans que je viens 


Lorsque, le 26 janvier 1808, il observe le caractére d’ une personne qu "il appelle 
le “grand juge,” le premier fait qu'il remarque est que “ce grand juge est un 
homme qui ne se connait pas lui-méme” (Journal, II, 379). Ce matin-la Beyle 
s’était remis a lire “la Logique de Tracy” (ibid., p. 378). 

24 Mélanges intimes et marginalia, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1936), I, 8-10. 

25 Journal, III, 296. Le 1 février 1811, Beyle annoncait a Pauline qu'il avait 
fait acheter “une Logique de Tracy,” étant convaincu que, “sans esprit juste, il 
n'y a pas de bonheur solide” (Correspondance, III, 304). Le 13 aoit il commen- 
= 13) rédiger le fragment intitulé “Renouveau d’idéologie” (Journal, III, 
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de passer a Paris,” ajoute: “Quel homme suis-je?” “Je ne me con- 
nais point moi-méme, déclare-t-il ensuite, et c’est ce qui quelquefois, 
la nuit quand j’y pense, me désole.”** 

Le probléme qui le préoccupe dans les Souvenirs d’égotisme reparait 
dans la Vie de Henry Brulard. Quand il aura fini de l’écrire, il saura 
peut-étre ce qu’il a été, “gai ou triste, homme d’esprit ou sot, homme 
de courage ou peureux, et enfin au total heureux ou malheureux.”** 
Que ses “Confessions” soient lues ou non, il aura eu “le plaisir de 
les écrire, et de faire 4 fond . . . [son] examen de conscience.”’** 

En créant les personnages de ses romans, Stendhal a tiré parti de 
ses propres souvenirs et de ses connaissances idéologiques. Un des 
traits les plus accusés du héros stendhalien sera effectivement le 
besoin de se connaitre. Octave de Malivert, le protagoniste si singulier 
d’Armance, déclare 4 sa mére, qui voudrait le voir marié, que son 
“unique plaisir consiste 4 vivre isole.”*® Ne pouvant lui expliquer 
pourquoi il a di renoncer a jamais au mariage, Octave use de subter- 
fuge. “J’ai par malheur un caractére singulier, je ne me suis pas 
créé ainsi; tout ce que j’ai pu faire est de me connaitre.””*° 

Si Octave n’est pas fait pour trouver le bonheur dans le mariage, il 
peut au moins tirer un légitime orgueil de sa supériorité intellectuelle 
et surtout de sa volonté ferme. II s’est donné la peine de se connaitre, 
et il a eu le courage de diriger sa conduite en tenant compte de ce qu’il 
a appris sur lui-méme. “C’est par lacheté et non par manque de lu- 
miéres que nous ne lisons pas dans notre cceur, disait-il quelquefois, 
et a l’aide de ce beau principe, il comptait un peu trop sur sa clair- 


26 Souvenirs d’égotisme, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1941), pp. 3-5. 

27 Vie de Henry Brulard, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1949), I, 15. 

28 Jbid., p. 17. Au cours de cette remarquable autobiographie, Stendhal se 
rappelle que son esprit caustique lui a valu la réputation d’homme méchant. II se 
rappelle aussi qu’on l’a accusé d’étre immoral parce qu'il avait inséré des obser- 
vations sur les femmes dans le livre de Amour, et parce qu'il s’était moqué des 
hypocrites. Il ne croit pas mériter ces reproches: “Mais au fond, cher lecteur, 
je ne sais pas ce que je suis: bon, méchant, spirituel, sot. Ce que je sais parfaite- 

ment, ce sont les choses qui me font peine ou plaisir, que je désire ou que je 
hais” (Vie de Henry Brulard, I, 317). 

29 Armance, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1950), p. 12. Quand M™¢ de Malivert 
attribue ce désir de vivre isolé a sa “passion désordonnée pour les sciences” et 
qu’elle lui reproche de lire uniquement “de bien mauvais livres” et d’en tirer 
Dieu sait quelles conséquences, Octave répond en véritable idéologue: “Chére 
maman, je ne puis me refuser a croire vrai ce qui me semble tel. Un étre tout 
puissant pourrait-il me punir d’ajouter foi au rapport des organes que lui-méme 
m’a donnés” (ibid., pp. 12-13). M™¢ de Malivert ne manque pas d’ajouter que ces 
mauvais livres sont “les philosophes du dix-huitiéme siécle.” En effet, Helvétius 
et surtout Destutt de Tracy (et Stendhal place sans doute l’auteur de la Logique 
parmi “les philosophes du dix-huitiéme siécle”) ne cessent de répéter que la 
sensibilité physique est la source de toutes nos connaissances. Ce dernier affirme 
de plus que les sensations pures ne sauraient “donner lieu a aucune espéce 
d'incertitude,” et il précise ainsi: “Lorsque je pergois une sensation, quand ce 
serait sans cause connue, sans cause apparente, ou méme dans une circonstance 
ou un autre individu ne la percevrait pas, ou en percevrait une différente, il n’en 
est pas moins certain que j ’éprouve cette sensation, qu ‘elle est trés-réelle en moi 
et pour, moi, et qu’elle est telle que je l’éprouve” (Elémens d’idéologie, III, 205). 

30 Armance, p. 12. 
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voyance.”* En effet, jeune et inexpérimenté, il ne s’est pas apercu 
que l'amour pénétrait insensiblement dans son cceur. Quand il 
découvre qu’il aime, il se méprise. “J’avais la folie de me croire supé- 
rieur aux vains raisonnements de madame de Bonnivet, et je n’ai pas 
su voir dans mon cceur ce que la plus faible femme aurait lu dans le 
sien: une passion puissante, évidente, et qui dés longtemps a détruit 
tout l’intérét que je prenais autrefois aux choses de la vie.”’*? Ainsi 
donc, faute de s’étre bien examiné, Octave ne réussit pas a éviter le 
plus grand malheur qui puisse accabler un impuissant. 

Julien Sorel, étre supérieur comme tous les héros de Stendhal, est 
fidéle au précepte Nosce te ipsum. Julien découvre, dés son entrée dans 
le monde, qu’on ne peut se connaitre qu’aprés s’étre éprouvé. Se 
croyant déja un hypocrite consommé, il essaye d’en imposer a l’abbé 
Chélan en prétendant que c’est sa vocation de prétre qui lui a fait 
refuser la main d’Elisa, femme de chambre de M™* de Rénal. Le bon 
curé lui dit, les larmes aux yeux, qu’il tremblerait pour son salut si 
Julien se faisait prétre sans vocation. Quand il se rend compte que 
l’abbé a pénétré son projet de faire fortune, Julien se hate de profiter 
de cette lecon: “A l’avenir . . . je ne compterai que sur les parties de 
mon caractére que j’aurai éprouvées.”** 

Au cours de sa brillante mais courte carriére, Julien trouve toujours 
moyen de s’examiner. Par exemple, aprés la scéne ou il force M. de 
Rénal a lui faire des excuses, Julien va dans les grands bois qui se 
trouvent prés de Vergy. “Il ne voulait point arriver sitdt chez M. 
Chélan. Loin de désirer s’astreindre 4 une nouvelle scéne d’hypocrisie, 
il avait besoin d’y voir clair dans son ame, et donner audience 4a la 
foule de sentiments qui l’agitaient.”’** 

Mais c’est surtout dans la partie du Rouge ot Stendhal deécrit les 
derniers jours de Julien que celui-ci cherche a se connaitre. Il 
s’examine sous tous les rapports et met a nu tous les replis de son 
coeur. Lorsque, aprés le premier étonnement qui suit son crime, Julien 
songe a la mort, il se demande s’il aura le courage de I’affronter en 
homme de cceur. “Il passa plus d’une heure a chercher a se bien con- 
naitre sous ce rapport. Quand il eut vu clair dans son ame, et que la 
vérité parut devant ses yeux aussi nettement qu’un des piliers de sa 
prison, il pensa au remords.”** 

Comme Julien Sorel, Lucien Leuwen éprouve le besoin de savoir 
ce qu’il est. Chez lui, c’est l’amour qui fait naitre ce désir. Aprés avoir 
déclaré 4 M™ de Chasteller qu’il donnerait beaucoup 4 celui qui 
pourrait le lui dire, Lucien ajoute: “Je n’ai commencé a vivre et a 
chercher a me connaitre que le jour ot: mon cheval est tombé sous des 
fenétres qui ont des persiennes vertes.”** 


31 Armance, p. 54. 

82 [bid., p. 132. 

88 Le Rouge et le Noir, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1939), p. 45. 
84 [bid., p. 61 . 

35 [bid., p. 454. 

36 Lucien Leuwen, éd. H. Debraye (Paris, 1926), III, 7-8. 
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Le souci de se connaitre se retrouve méme chez Fabrice del Dongo. 
Aussitot que ce coeur passionné cesse de songer a Clélia Conti, qu'il 
apercoit en entrant dans la Tour Farnése, il se demande pourquoi, mis 
injustement en prison, il n’éprouve ni colére, ni peine, ni peur. 
“Serais-je un de ces grands courages comme I’antiquité en a montré 
quelques exemples au monde? Suis-je un héros sans m’en douter?” 
Il ne réussit pas a expliquer “cette bonne humeur,” et revient a la 
supposition qu’il a peut-étre “un grand caractére.”*’ Quand il finit 
par éprouver de la colére, ce n’est pas a cause de la prison mais 
uniquement parce qu’il n’a pas vu reparaitre Clélia. Il découvre ainsi 
que c’est par amour plutot que par grandeur d’ame qu’il ne songe plus 
a sa prison.** 

Dés sa jeunesse, Beyle éprouva le désir de se connaitre, et ses 
études philosophiques ne firent que renforcer ce penchant. Grace a 
Lancelin, Hobbes et Brissot, il apprit que le meilleur moyen de se 
connaitre était de chercher 4 analyser froidement ses idées et ses 
sentiments. C’est dans ce but qu’il prit la résolution de les noter 
fidélement dans son Journal et dans ses autres écrits intimes. Lors- 
qu’il se mit a lire ’Idéologie proprement dite, il découvrit que ce livre 
l’aidait 4 se connaitre et lui indiquait ainsi tout le parti qu’il pouvait 
tirer de son caractére. Enfin, la lecture de la Logique, ot Destutt de 
Tracy déclarait que le précepte Nosce te ipsum était également propre 
a diriger nos méditations et nos actions acheva de convaincre Beyle 
que le Nosce te ipsum est une source de bonheur, et il fit de ce pré- 
cepte un des principaux éléments du beylisme. 

Les héros des romans de Stendhal éprouvent, comme lui, le besoin 
de se connaitre, et pour acquérir cette connaissance qu’ils estiment si 
nécessaire 4 leur bonheur, ils emploient a peu prés les mémes moyens 
que leur créateur : ce sont, pour ainsi dire, des disciples des idéologues 
et singuliérement de Destutt de Tracy. 


University of Georgia 


87 La Chartreuse de Parme, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1942), pp. 296-97. 
38 Jbid., p. 302. 
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Citizen Thomas More and His Utopia. By Russett Ames. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 230. $3.50. 


The thesis of this close-knit and well-groomed volume is that More’s Utopia 
is a tract for the times in the England of 1516. In expounding and defending this 
thesis Mr. Ames dissents from the interpretations found in what he regards as 
the two best earlier books on More. These are Karl Kautsky, Thomas More 
and His Utopia, translated by H. J. Stenning (London, 1890), and R. W. Cham- 
bers, Thomas More (New York, 1936). Mr. Ames finds the former faulty in 
that it presents More as a socialist dreaming of the distant future. Mr. Chambers 
is in error, according to Mr. Ames, because Chambers sees More homesick for 
the Middle Ages. 

Citizen Thomas More and His Utopia has an introduction in which the author 
expounds his thesis in general terms; five chapters in which evidence in support 
of his thesis is set forth in classified detail; eight appendixes in which more 
evidence for the thesis is supplied; two sets of notes; a bibliography; and an 
index. I do not quite see the reason for the two sets of notes. One set is page 
footnotes ; the other comes after the chapters and appendixes. 

Mr. Ames gives a long list of the various interpretations that have been 
offered for More’s Utopia. Four of these have been most common, and these 
range from (1) that the Utopia is “a pleasant fable written by a humanist” for 
amusement to (2) the Utopia was written to offer some kind of serious instruc- 
tion. All of these are rejected. Fourteen specific interpretations are listed. “The 
last two are close to the interpretation offered by the present study, in which 
the Utopian society is considered a protective disguise for the satire and the 
dangerously progressive projects of a humanist reformer and middle-class Eng- 
lish citizen” (p. 5). 

Following his theme, Mr. Ames now reviews the life of More stressing par- 
ticularly the bourgeois traits in More’s ancestry and relationships. I am sorry 
to see Mr. Ames repeating the old statement that Thomas More was the first 
layman to become Lord Chancellor of England. The falsity of this statement I 
showed in my note in the Philological Quarterly, VII (October, 1928), 402. 

It was James Harrington in his Oceana, I believe, who first elaborately ex- 
pounded and illustrated the thesis that a man’s political tenets are largely, if not 
totally, determined by his economic status and the sources of his income. Mr. 
Ames does not mention Harrington; there was no occasion for him to do so. 
But in his discussion of More’s economic status and the sources of his income, 
Mr. Ames shows himself to be a disciple of Harrington. This subject is covered 
in a running account in the main text and in statistical data in appendixes, and 
More comes out as neither an idle dreamer nor a belated medieval man but 
(shall we risk it?) a chamber of commerce man. 

How does this view of More check with the long-accepted view of More as a 
humanist? Very well, according to Mr. Ames. For he brings up a long list of 
early sixteenth-century humanists in the service of city states and commercially 
inclined monarchs like Henry VII of England. 

Different as Mr. Ames’s interpretation of More is from some traditional 
views of him, I think it has much to be said for it. Two other lord chancellors 
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of England, Francis Bacon and the first Earl of Birkenhead, wrote Utopias. 
And neither Bacon’s New Atlantis nor Birkenhead’s The World in 2030 is out 
of step with the world in which each appeared. The middle class (an entity 
which Mr. Ames has some trouble in defining) and its interests were running 
strong in 1516; More was a middle-class man; and in his Utopia are many 
hints of his everyday interests. 
ALLEN R. BENHAM 

University of Washington 


Shakespeare Survey: An Annual Survey of Shakespearean Study & Production. 
Volume 3. Edited by ALLarpyce Nicott. London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. Pp. viii + 167. $2.75. 


Centered on Shakespeare the man and writer, the present offering in this 
three-year-old series which has already proved itself essential is better unified 
than last vear’s volume. The leading article, by Charles J. Sisson, is a judicious, 
comprehensive review of “Studies in the Life and Environment of Shakespeare 
Since 1900.” The extensive new knowledge—prominently of the Belott-Mountjoy 
suit, of Thomas Russell and other contemporaries, of the Rutland impresa, and 
“the high probability of’ Shakespeare’s hand in the manuscript play of Sir 
Thomas More—confirms and fortifies the old. The second survey, James G. 
McManaway’s “Recent Studies in Shakespeare’s Chronology,” is a convenient 
and highly trustworthy play-by-play review of contributions since Chambers’ 
William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems. The final half-century 
survey is Alf Henriques’ instructive “Shakespeare and Denmark: 1900-1949.” 
Reviews of the 1949 contributions to critical, biographical, and textual scholar- 
ship are by the old and accomplished hands, Una Ellis-Fermor, Clifford Leech, 
and, again, McManaway. 

Articles other than surveys include Kurt Raeck’s brief evaluation of perform- 
ances of “Shakespeare in the German Open-Air Theatre” of today, Robert 
de Smet’s relation of the remarkable stage history of “Othello in Paris and 
Brussels,” F. P. Wilson’s delightful essay on “Shakespeare’s Reading,” F. C. 
Francis’ detailed description of “The Shakespeare Collection in the British 
Museum,” and Marco Mincoff’s analysis, “The Structural Pattern of Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies.” In “The ‘Meaning’ of Measure for Measure,” Leech warns 
against the modern schoiar’s tendency, illustrated in a study of this play in 
Shakespeare Survey, Volume 2, to impose his own thought on Shakespeare’s 
plays, the meanings of which Leech believes are not often “to be stated in the 
terms of a simple thesis.” Perhaps someone will repeat this warning, using for 
example E. C. Pettet’s contribution to this year’s Survey, “Coriolanus and the 
Midlands Insurrection of 1607.” 

Less satisfactory to this reviewer are J. M. Nosworthy’s “Hamlet and the 
Player Who Could Not Keep Counsel” and C. Walter Hodges’ “Unworthy 
Scaffolds: A Theory for the Reconstruction of Elizabethan Playhouses.” In 
some detail Nosworthy substantiates the already generally accepted view that 
Hamlet Q1 is a pirated version based upon the parts of Marcellus, Lucianus, 
and one or more attendant lords or gentlemen; but not everyone will be able to 
accept Nosworthy’s more specific explanations. Sometimes poor recording is 
accounted for by having the pirate be busy off stage; where he seems to be on, 
however, bad recording results from his being inattentive. This is not unlike 
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eating and yet having one’s cake. From what seem to be strained interpretations 
of the evidence Hodges offers some rather original and to me unwarranted con- 
clusions about the platform stage and its hangings and the location of the inner 
stage. One might question, finally, the editorial wisdom of devoting ten of the 
150 pages of discussion in this Survey to a description of any single modern 
Shakespearean production, though M. St. Clare Byrne’s is no doubt a good 
account of what went on when Tyrone Guthrie produced Henry VIII at 
Stratford. 

Nevertheless, Shakespeare Survey, Volume 3, in its format, editing, and con- 
tents attains, and perhaps rises above, the level of distinction reached by its 
predecessors. The University of Manchester has now joined the list of sponsors. 
One wonders whether the limitation of American contributions to the work of 
but one scholar (to nine for the United Kingdom) is in keeping either with the 
international intent of the series or with the true present state of Shakespeare 
studies. 

WiuuiaM PEERY 
University of Texas 


The Excursion: A Study. By Jupson Stantey Lyon. New Haven: Yale 
Studies in English, Vol. 114, 1950. Pp. x + 152. $3.75. 


In The Excursion: A Study Judson S. Lyon has succeeded in carrying out 
his intention “of providing a general introduction for the serious reader.” The 
new study may be regarded as a useful handbook to a large, important, and 
much neglected area of Wordsworth’s mature work. 

Professor Lyon does not pretend to find The Excursion a thoroughly satis- 


factory poem. “The characters lack conviction. . . . They are open to Coleridge’s 
criticism of Wordsworth for ‘ventriloquizing.’ The transitions . . . are not 
always marked with sufficient clarity. . .. The style . . . occasionally lapses into 


verbosity and rhetoric.” And yet The Excursion cannot continue to be dismissed, 
for, like The Prelude, it “represents the inner psychological and philosophical 
struggles of Wordsworth himself, as well as of a great mass of his contem- 
poraries.” 

The new study possesses the great virtue of clear organization. Since it is 
easy to get lost in The Excursion, scholars will find this orderly handbook a 
boon. It takes up, in successive chapters, the reputation of The Excursion, the 
history of its composition, its sources and analogues, its content, and its style. 
In his long chapter on content Professor Lyon discusses a number of impulses 
which led to the writing of The Excursion: Wordsworth’s antimechanism, his 
search for personal fortitude, his antirationalism, and his desire to glorify Scot- 
land and to write a big poem. The same chapter treats of the characters of the 
poem, the narrative, and the philosophical content. 

It goes without saying that a 150-page introduction to a poem as vast and 
complex as The Excursion cannot begin to settle the philosophical problems 
raised by such a work. Professor Lyon has dealt ably with some phases of 
Wordsworth’s philosophy—as in his criticism of Arthur Beatty’s effort to find 
Wordsworth a thoroughgoing Hartleyan. But the key to Wordsworth’s philoso- 
phy is yet to be found. The early acceptance of Beatty’s Hartleyan theory 
seemed to indicate a feeling on the part of the scholarly world that it was pos- 
sible to work out a solution to Wordsworth’s sometimes paradoxical views. But 
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the later rejection of Beatty’s theory (or of a large portion of it) indicates that 
what seemed at first to be the master key, was not. 

The definitive Oxford Edition of The Excursion, edited by E. de Selincourt 
and H. Darbishire, came out after Professor Lyon’s study had left his hand. 
In an appendix Professor Lyon briefly considers the new light shed by the 
Oxford Edition, particularly on matters of dating. It is, as yet, too early for 
scholarship to feel the full impact of the De Selincourt-Darbishire editions of 
Wordsworth’s manuscripts. But one fact is clear—Wordsworth scholars now 
find themselves equipped with a full arsenal of critical apparatus: definitive 
editions of all the poems, brilliantly edited letters, Dorothy’s journals; an 
admirable concordance; even Wordsworth’s pocket notebook; and at least one 
excellent Life. To these may be added such useful items as Profssor Havens’ 
long study of The Prelude and Professor Lyon’s brief handbook to The Excur- 
sion. When the scholar appears whose task it will be to reshape the critical 
world’s opinion of Wordsworth, he will find a remarkable array of useful 
critical material ready at hand. 

Joun Baro McNutty 
Trinity College, Connecticut 


The Last Romantics. By Graham Hovucu. London: Gerald Duckworth & Co., 
1949. Pp. xix + 284. $3.00. Distributed in U.S.A. by the Macmillan Company. 


Kipling, Hardy, Stevenson, are surely as “romantic” as Walter Pater and 
William Morris; yet they are not treated in Graham Hough’s The Last Ro- 
mantics. The book cannot be called a survey of the leading figures in the 
Aesthetic Movement (in English) for it omits Poe, though it includes Whistler. 
There is no chapter on Swinburne. The scope of the book is best indicated by 
a passage in the Preface: 


I became interested in the genesis of Yeats’s ideas from those of the small poetic 
circle with whom he associated in the nineties. They in turn seemed to owe 
almost everything to Pater and the pre-Raphaelites, and from them I was inevi- 
tably led back to Ruskin. At this point I came to a stop. The new ideas about 
the arts and their relations to religion and the social order all seemed to origi- 
nate somewhere in the dense jungle of Ruskin’s works. 


But Yeats’s “small poetic circle” is given short shrift, as it should be, in com- 
parison with the careful and extensive study allotted to major figures: Ruskin, 
Rossetti, Morris, Pater, and Yeats. To me the genesis of Mr. Hough’s own 
ideas seems interesting. It is apparent that he has found his own way from a 
contemporary author into the rich and illuminating culture of the Victorians. 
As he pursues his explorations further, I believe he will find that many of his 
threads only seemed to originate in Ruskin. The very title of the book, mislead- 
ing as it is, implies a recognition of the fact that the Aesthetic Movement was 
a part of the late nineteenth-century Neo-Romantic revival. Yet in the essays 
themselves this theme is not adequately developed. 

But these are not limitations; they are merely limits beyond which the 
author has not yet explored. And I for one look forward to further studies by 
Mr. Hough in the same field, because what he has chosen to do he has done so 
well. One approaches a book about these authors with trepidation. It is easy to 
gush or gossip or to be cute or merely disgusted at the antics and perversities 
of Ruskin, the Pre-Raphaelites, Pater, and even Yeats. Hough’s analysis is 
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pursued on a higher level, and he sets forth interpretations of these figures that 
are valuable even to scholars who are already familiar with the material he is 
treating. He is able to do this because he has the merit which he admires in the 
authors he writes about: the ability to see things with his own eyes and to give 
us this fresh vision of something that has been veiled for us by mists of 
familiarity, formulas, and fact. He is especially successful in showing that some 
facts, while indubitably true, may not be relevant in our judging of a literary 
achievement—may even mislead us into a snap judgment that is not as profound 
as it should be. I do not mean that he rules out biographical information and 
devotes himself to formal relationships. He makes good use of biographical 
knowledge; and it is often some aspect of the form of a work that he treats as 
irrelevant or misleading. If anything, he is too little conscious of the form and 
aesthetic effects of the literature he discusses, too willing to accept “sub-rational 
or supra-rational intuitions to complete the thin and abstract picture of the 
world given by the senses.” This quotation is in reference to Jung, whom he 
calls in the last sentence of his last chapter, “the psychologist who has done 
most justice to the depth and variety of human experience.” But even this 
admiration for Jung does not vitiate the major portion of the book. We can 
hope, in spite of its position at the end, that this (like the interest in Yeats) 
represents the starting point, not the terminus, of his literary explorations. 

The Last Romantics is superb in a number of subtle analyses, uncovering the 
real meaning of an author’s thought even when it was not entirely clear to the 
author or in the literal statements of the text. He has a “suspicion that for all 
Pater says about passion, eagerness and excitement, intensity of experience is 
not really what he is after. . . .” I will not go on to quote why, but merely say 
that while the reader may occasionally disagree or feel that important considera- 
tions have been omitted, he must recognize much clear-sighted penetration in 
many such passages. E.g., “But Pater does not really mean it. . . . What he 
really wants to attack is the notion of an absolute and unchanging truth. . . .” 
Or “beneath the rant and the pietism, we can still discern the main lines of 
Ruskin’s criticism. . . .” Indeed, I can best recommend the book by telling the 
curious to begin reading the first chapter, on Ruskin. The deeper they have 
already penetrated into “the dense jungle of Ruskin’s works” the more they will 
appreciate this job of road-cutting. This is the kind of thing we have called for 
in The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature, and it justifies our hopes. I am 
confident that he will go on and make good the promise of his Preface when he 
says (and I agree with him here), “I believe it is time we thought again about 
a good deal of nineteenth-century writing, and that in doing so we shall have 
to modify some of the critical canons of the last thirty years.” 


Josepu E. BaKer 
State University of Iowa 


Basic Concepts in the Philosophy of Gottfried Keller. By Hersert W. REIcu- 
ERT. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, No. 1, 1949. Pp. 164. $2.00. 


The basic concepts which Mr. Reichert investigates in his concise study are 
Natur, Freiheit (i.e., man’s position in a harmoniously conceived universe), and 
the concomitant problem of man’s freedom of will. The author follows Keller’s 
private and literary utterances from his youthful days to his old age, and comes 
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to the conclusion that these basic concepts have undergone only very minor 
changes in the course of Keller’s human and literary development. If his argu- 
ment is convincing, then the importance of Keller’s Feuerbach-Erlebnis would 
prove to be much less decisive than often claimed by a large group of Keller 
biographers. Keller’s Weltanschauung thus reveals a view of nature which is 
consistently pantheistic (Feuerbach’s only contribution is the replacement of a 
personal God by an impersonal inner harmony), and to whose unalterable laws 
man is insolubly bound and wholly subservient. Man’s freedom is reduced to a 
recognitional faculty, a capacity of recognizing his dependence on and position 
in nature, and his free will is no more than his readiness to act as an enlightened 
being and in accordance with his own nature. This makes, both in the cosmos 
and in man, simplicity and “naturalness” the highest virtue, and subjective 
arbitrariness the cardinal sin. 

Mr. Reichert demonstrates this development (or rather the lack of develop- 
ment of these basic notions) by presenting evidence from the pre-Feuerbach and 
post-Feuerbach periods of Keller’s life. He then proceeds to corroborate his 
argument by discussing the validity and meaning of these concepts in Keller’s 
Ethics, Aesthetics, and Politics. In a final chapter he confronts Keller with 
Schiller, whose philosophical writings have largely contributed to the formula- 
tion of Keller’s Weltanschauung. 

The line of Mr. Reichert’s argument is very consistent, in fact so much so 
that, due to the extreme paucity and generality of the proffered basic concepts, 
it cannot fail to become repetitious and somewhat monotonous. The tissue of 
Keller’s philosophy seems to be appallingly thin, and an access to the colorful- 
ness and human richness of his work can hardly be gained by this method. And 
Mr. Reichert’s claim of an almost rigidly persistent Weltanschauung of Keller 
cannot account for the fact that Keller himself found it necessary to rewrite 
his Schicksalsbuch with an entirely new and changed outlook. 


Osxar SEIDLIN 
Ohio State University 


Poems of Walther von der Vogelweide. By Epwin H. Zeype, and Bayarp 
Quincy Morcan. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Thrift Press, 1952. Pp. 78. $1.10. 


This little booklet contains thirty familiar poems of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, with selected translations in modern German and complete English trans- 
lations. A five-page introduction provides an elementary understanding of 
Walther’s backgrounds and the difficulties involved in translating his work. 

It must be said that the editors have done an excellent job of reproducing the 
original from the standpoint of form as well as of content; but the English text 
is frequently peppered with filler and rather staid archaisms. The tendency of 
placing the verb at the end of a line (in order to produce the proper metrical 
ending) is somewhat overdone, so that the reader is always conscious of the 
fact that he must excuse the syntactical strain on the grounds that, after all, it 
is only a translation. One feature which would seem to merit a great deal of 
praise, however, is the manner in which the editors have managed to achieve a 
close rendition of vocabulary peculiar to a very limited class of medieval society. 

The book is lithoprinted, covered, saddle-stitched, and priced in the usual 
manner of the Thrift Press. We may hope that the student will want to buy it, 
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and that it will engender in him the desire to explore the original, and above all, 
that the syntactical ruptures in the translations will not dull his poetic appetite 
before he finally reaches the dessert. 

Carrot, E. REep 
University of Washington 


Deutsche Literaturgeschichte in Grundziigen: Die Epochen deutscher Dichtung. 
Herausgegeben von B. Borscz. Bern: A. Francke, 1946. Pp. 363. S. Fr. 14.80. 


In the seven years since this work first appeared nothing seems to have been 
published in the way of a better introduction to the study of the whole range of 
German literature, especially for the earlier periods. It is one of the values of 
this work that it retains a respectable balance especially in those periods whch 
are usually given a short shrift in the ordinary historical survey of German 
literature; it is all too usual to dash madly from the beginnings to Goethe and 
then assume a most leisurely pace. If anything, the present work is inclined to 
scant the period since Romanticism rather than prior to Classicism. This 
reversal of common practice has surely discommoded no student, in view of the 
variety of works available on literature from roughly 1830 onward. 

Some will wish for a more historical approach and will miss especially the 
firm guiding hand of a single author, such as Kuno Francke’s Kulturwerte. 
Others will feel, as does the present reviewer, that the gains of the essayistic 
type of approach with each author limited to his own special field far outweigh 
any and all losses in that each chapter is written by a specialist and tries to 
present to the reader a period or “epoch” of literary history which has a certain 
internal unity: What history loses in the process can be written off as a gain 
to literature. 

A list of the chapters, together with their authors and the pages devoted to 
each chapter will give a good idea as to the emphasis accorded each period: 
Werner Burkhard, “Early Middle Ages” (pp. 9-35) ; Friedrich Ranke, “Courtly 
Poetry” (pp. 36-69) ; Bruno Boesch, “Later Middle Ages” (pp. 70-102) ; Leon- 
hard Beriger, “Humanism and Reformation” (pp. 103-39); Fritz Strich, 
“Baroque” (pp. 140-68); Max Wehrli, “The Age of Enlightenment” (pp. 
169-201) ; Emil Ermatinger, “Classicism and Idealism” (pp. 202-87—more than 
one-fourth of the textual pages of the entire book!) ; Alfred Zach, “Realism 
[1830-1885]” (pp. 289-316); and Albert Bettex, “Modern Literature [1885- 
1933]” (pp. 317-52). 

It seems an altogether ideal work to use in conjunction with an anthology and 
selected readings as an introduction to German literature, especially from the 
earliest times to the Romantic period. 

Curtis C. D. Vat 
University of Washington 


Ronsard: L’Homme et leuvre. By Raymonp Lesécue. Paris: Boivin, Con- 
naissance des Lettres (formerly Le Livre de l’Etudiant), 1950. Pp. 173. 


“Useful,” grudging adjective though it may seem, must be the first applied to 
Professor Lebégue’s contribution to this newly entitled series, for his book will 
prove above all a valuable accessory for the college or university student of 
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Renaissance poetry. Thirteen brisk chapters trace the poet’s life and work in 
province and court, his childhood, education, amours, and literary fortune during 
his lifetime and afterward. Modestly, M. Lebégue claims to have made no new 
discoveries, to present no additional source material, but to have written his 
book chiefly to incite students of poetry to an intensive study of Ronsard’s work 
itself. The reader is grateful for his firm declaration in the Foreword that it is 
time to go beyond considerations of the exact date of the poet’s birth (1522 or 
1524, Saturday or Sunday, the 10th or 11th of May?) or whether Cassandre 
was blonde or brunette or Marie surnamed for a conifer. 


Obviously unable, because of the restricted compass of the book, to provide an 
extended critical commentary, M. Lebégue nevertheless keeps the promise of his 
foreword by making new and suggestive inquiries into Ronsard’s poetic practice. 
His study (pp. 50-52) of the minute revision between 1553 and 1555 of the 
metaphors in the Odes well illustrates the poet’s rejection of Pindaric fervor in 
favor of a new, and often unfortunate, conservatism. Here one expects, it is 
true, a somewhat more definite conclusion than the author’s remark, “Soit qu’on 
déplore ces scrupules, soit qu’au contraire on se réjouisse de voir ‘Ronsard 
inaugurer la réforme de Malherbe,’ il est évident qu’avant 1555 il a renoncé a 
ce ‘style 4 part’ qu’il se vantait d’employer en 1550” (p. 52). Some brilliant para- 
graphs on Ronsard’s use of rhythm (pp. 161-64) and imitative harmony (pp. 
164-65) reveal the author as eminently qualified to undertake the lengthier study 
of these subjects that he urges. At times, however, he repeats established judg- 
ments which his own criteria might have led him to question, as when he calls 
“Mignonne allons voir” “cette petite ode, si bien composée, si discréte, si 
émouvante” (p. 42). But would this poem, as well as those he praises on page 
161, reveal under examination “un sens délicat des rapports du rythme avec le 
sujet”? And in the able discussion of Ronsard’s poetic inspiration and sources, 
one misses, amid occasional hints (never pursued) of a relationship between his 
poetry and the visual arts, some mention of emblem books: for instance, the 
eighth emblem in the Délie might well have suggested the theme of the famous 
sonnet “Quand vous serez bien vieille.” 

One of the most interesting and original chapters, “Le poéte engagé,” dis- 
cusses Ronsard’s polemical works, giving cogent reasons for the fluctuations in 
thought which they reveal. If the poet shifted in his Discours from appeals for 
peace to demands for the extermination of the enemy, it was because his 
humanist spirit deplored the religious fanaticism and rigorism of which he felt 
the Protestants were guilty. For the same reason, he continued to criticize 
Catholic abuses: one might add to M. Lebégue’s remarks the interesting fact 
that he went so far as to contribute to anti-Jesuit propaganda. (His sonnet, 
“Saincte société, dont on a faict eslite” is bound with a volume of anti-Jesuit 
manuscript and printed material, Bibliothéque Nationale, Manuscrits, f. fr. 
15781, and reprinted in Blanchemain, CEuvres inédites de Pierre de Ronsard 
[Paris, 1855], pp. 224-25.) 

Both critically and historically, M. Lebégue’s study should prove catalytic 
as well as useful. It not only makes charming reading—there is nothing of the 
pedant in the author: see his pleasant evocation of La Possoniére (pp. 12-13)— 
it performs the function of an état présent by suggesting the lines future schol- 
arship should take: studies of Ronsard’s vocabulary, his imagery and use of 
mythology, his medieval and early Renaissance sources, his prosody. One ques- 
tion, which has been raised in recent years, does not arise here: is Ronsard’s 
preéminence among Renaissance poets justified? Certain comments of M. 
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Lebégue about the poet’s contemporaries suggest that he would answer in the 
affirmative. (In a rather facile comment on Scéve (p. 152), M. Lebégue praises 
Ronsard because “son bon goitt l’empécha de suivre Scéve et Desportes dans 
les extravagantes subtilités qu’ils importaient d’Italie.” He similarly finds Du 
Bellay, by comparison with Ronsard, lacking vigor and movement in his descrip- 
tion of the ravages of war, but does not compare the two poets’ treatment of 
other themes.) Yet much of Ronsard’s reputation rests upon historical founda- 
tions, on the sort of critical attitude expressed by Sainte-Beuve’s dictum, 
“laudace était belle.” Despite the gratitude toward the poet which M. Lebégue 
quite properly demands of us, must we not admit that Scéve and Du Bellay 
afford our students, who have read Baudelaire and Mallarmé, a deeper poetic 
experience? The problem of the situation of Ronsard with regard to his con- 
temporaries may perhaps be added to the list of future projects in Ronsard 
studies. 
Joun C. Lapp 

Oberlin College 


French Tragedy in the Time of Louis XV and Voltaire, 1715-1774. By Henry 
Carrincton Lancaster. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 2 volumes. 
Pp. xii + 662. $10.00 per set. 


This book constitutes an important addition to the impressive and certainly 
definitive monument of the history of French dramatic literature in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries which Professor Lancaster has been constructing 
with dogged assiduity for the past two decades. As the subject of the present 
work, he has chosen all the tragedies performed at the Comédie Francaise 
between November, 1715, and August, 1774, exceeding these limits only in order 
to round out his study of the tragedies of Voltaire by including discussions of 
Iréne and Agathocle, which were not performed until 1778 and 1779, respectively. 

Voltaire, as is fitting, predominates in this book. Of the twenty-two chapters 
of which it is composed, six are devoted wholly to this author, whom Professor 
Lancaster hails as the man who by the force of his genius contributed most to 
keeping alive a dying genre, even though, paradoxically, his own contes 
philosophiques were undoubtedly one of the principal instruments hastening its 
demise. The only other writers of tragedy to whom Professor Lancaster assigns 
separate chapters (one to each) are Houdar de La Motte (for his abortive 
reforms), Lemierre, and De Belloy (for their emphasis on spectacle, patriotism, 
and modern subjects). 

Professor Lancaster offers detailed discussions of 146 tragedies, carefully 
following the method which apparently sprang full-blown from his imagination 
on the occasion of the writing of the first volume of his French Dramatic Litera- 
ture in the Seventeenth Century, and which, through long, persistent, and 
authoritative usage, has become with him traditional, not to say ritualistic. This 
method consists of proceeding from play to play along a strictly conceived 
chronological line, outlining the plot of each play in a long footnote, giving the 
date of its first performance and the names of the actors who created the prin- 
cipal roles; discussing its sources; describing its dramatic structure, motivation, 
and characterization; summing up the main comments of its contemporary 
critics; rectifying whatever factual errors may have been committed by these 
and subsequent critics and historians; and telling us the number of times it was 
revived up to 1920, the date at which the Joannidés records end. I do not mean 
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to imply that these elements always appear in the same order, but they are 
almost always all present in Professor Lancaster’s discussion. As a critical 
method, this procedure has its drawbacks, since it leaves little room for artistic 
evaluation. Historically, however, it is well-nigh perfect. Professor Lancaster 
has an astonishingly complete control of his source material, and handles his 
facts with care, respect, and authority. Factually speaking, he suppresses nothing 
that is relevant; unfortunately, he at times includes material which, although 
interesting in itself, seems quite irrelevant. To one such irrelevancy, for example, 
he apparently attributes the failure of Marmontel’s Les Héraclides: 


Marmontel expected great success, as there had been much weeping at re- 
hearsals. The first act went off well, but before the second la Dumesnil, who 
liked the support of wine, drank a goblet full . . . with the result that during 
the rest of the performance she was intoxicated. At subsequent productions she 
tried to atone for the harm she had done, but it was too late. The play was 
acted only eleven times. (p. 311) 


Yet Professor Lancaster’s remarks, on the preceding page, about the structure 
of the play lead us to infer that the play would have failed even if la Dumesnil 
had been as sober as a judge. 

It is surely unfair to appraise Professor Lancaster as a critic, however, when 
his method so manifestly proclaims him a historian. Aside from the undeniable 
value of his book as a reference work (and its admirable indexes greatly en- 
hance this value), its ultimate worth will be determined by—and solidly 
established upon—the answers he gives to the questions posed in the final para- 
graph of his Foreword. These answers are formally summed up in his Conclu- 
sion; but their weight is much more impressively imposed by the emphasis he 
places on their implications in his discussions of the individual plays. 

Frank W. Linpsay 
Russell Sage College 


La letteratura italiana del Settecento. By Benepetro Croce. Bari: Laterza, 
1949. Pp. 408. 


Lately, Italian scholars have been increasingly busy with the investigation of 
the Settecento. It is sufficient to mention such names as Binni, Fubini, Marzot, 
Toffanin, Calcaterra, etc. Under the cover of the present volume are gathered 
Croce’s contributions to this sector of research. They have previously appeared 
on the pages of the Critica and of the Quaderni della Critica. All of them 
illuminate some major aspect (storia civile, philosophy, aesthetic speculation, 
historiography, and criticism of poetry) or some secondary phase (poems by 
minor lyricists, literature in the Neapolitan and Piedmontese dialect, Gozzi’s 
fairy-tales, opera buffa, improvvisatori, etc.) of that polyhedric entity which is 
Italian literature of the eighteenth century. 

Croce modestly styles his chapters “gleanings.” A more pompous, but prob- 
ably more fitting, designation would have been paralipomena. These essays are 
not precisely “pickings” in fields imperfectly harvested by other scholars. We 
are, instead, confronted with material which Croce, in the past, “left out” or, 
rather, “stored” for future discussion. As is the wont with such a highly original 
and provocative author, the discussion is often characterized by the fine inde- 
pendence of a caeterum censeo. Not gleanings, then, not the remains and odd- 
ments of alien landplots, but reéxplorations on Croce’s own domain, which 
result in thoroughgoing studies, embryos of monographs, erudite cameos limned 
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with the most scrupulous concern for historical design, detail, color. 


The book is given organic unity by Croce’s constant attempt to rectify some 
of the perspectives of interpretation, by his basic preassumptions as a thinker 
(subjective idealism, historicism, liberalism, anti-supernaturalism, with its 
corollary, inframundane religiosity), and, in particular, by the sharp outlines 
with which Croce endows his conception of the Settecento. That period of 
Italian history is viewed by him as mainly a movement for social, political, 
jural, economic, and administrative reform, physiognomized by the absence of 
great philosophy or great poetry. As a way of life, down to the threshold of the 
Revolution, the Settecento was dominated, especially among the aristocracy and 
the upper bourgeoisie, by an indolent hedonism and a pervasive douceur de vivre ; 
but (and the process by which this came about is not visible in Croce’s por- 
trayal), in its last quarter the Settecento begets, as its mighty antagonist, indeed 
its Uberwinder, Vittorio Alfieri: a personality teeming (as a storm-cloud teems 
with lightning) with the Romantic urges, with the life-vision, the ideals, and 
the themes of the Risorgimento. Croce depicts, on one side, douceur de vivre 
(Arcadia is its symbol), on the other, das Politische: they are the two poles 
of the living antithesis which throbs at the vitals of the Settecento. Apart, in a 
sort of personal reservation, in a kind of terrain vague (vague in both its senses 
of vague and uncultivated) Croce places G. B. Vico, sullen, solitary, uncom- 
prehended (“the Settecento is characterized by the absence of vichianism”), 
brooding upon the solemn, gigantic, premature thoughts of the Sciensa Nuova. 
This schematic depiction calls forth a multitude of objections, which space 
forbids my specifying here. 

Three times in the course of his researches (first, in the case of Arcadian 
lyric poetry, then apropos of the fairy-tales of Carlo Gozzi, and finally of Casti’s 
satire) Croce comes across striking divergences between the appraisals of 
Italian literature formulated by foreign critics and those which are current in 
modern Italian opinion. If the ceremonial frivolity of the Academy of the 
Arcadia, with its make-believe pageant of the pastoritius mos perpetuus (but 
how exquisite the reverberations of that maniera in music, in painting, interior 
decoration, architecture, fashion in dress, garden-landscaping, industrial crafts, 
etc.), if the monotony of that epidermic sentimental eroticism, of that permanent 
embarquement pour Cythére (which, however, magnetizes Verlaine and 
Debussy), if the attitudinizing of the Arcadolatry of the modern evokers of the 
faded graces of the Rococo (among the offenders, Croce includes one of his 
closest friends, Salvatore di Giacomo) irritate Croce’s temper to pontifical im- 
patience—his disgust with such cloying artificialities is counterbalanced by his 
realization of the widespread educative function exerted by the Arcadian spirit 
within the framework of the European literatures. It is especially in one of the 
mast important and original of such literatures, the German, that the strictly 
formal discipline of the edle Einfalt, of the exacting pastoralism of the Arcadia, 
becomes creative, form-bildend. Like the French dancing master, Croce dis- 
covers combien de choses il y a dans un menuet. And he writes: “Has due 
importance ever been attributed to the fact that German literature in its great 
revival, or, rather, in its great inception, during the second half of the 18th 
century, frequently and eagerly went to school to Italian literature; that it 
took to imitating those works of the latter which we consider as typical of its 
decadence, like the Pastor Fido of Guarini and Metastasio’s drama?” (But 
yesterday, in his Goethe und die Musik [Leipzig: Peters, 1949], p. 12, Hans 
Joachim Moser, the outstanding German musicologist, speaking of Goethe's 
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fondness for things Italian, declared that “es ging also aehnlich wie beim jungen 
Schiller zu, dessen dramatische Sentenzen durch Metastasios Praegungen in 
Jommellis Opernbuechern mit angeregt worden sind.”) “It was from those 
works,” Croce continues, “that German writers learned many an artistic secret 
and much suavity of stylistic and metrical forms. Notice that the apprentices, 
in this case, were no lesser personalities than Goethe, Wieland, Platen .. .” 
(p. 59). One may add that even prior to the “grand inception” of German 
literature in the second half of the eighteenth century, the same educative 
influence had been exerted by Italian literature throughout the Baroque era, 
especially insofar as the relationships between poetry and music are concerned. 
(See, on this, Herbert Cysarz, Deutsche Barock in der Lyrik (Leipzig: Reclam, 
1936]). 

Croce imparts much instructive information concerning the pre-history of the 
literary genre which reaches its most consummate fruition in Jose Maria de 
Heredia’s Les Trophées (1893), the ancestry of which Croce traces to the 
productions of the Italian authors of sonetti pittorici, from the seventeenth to 
the early nineteenth centuries, i.e., from Giuseppe Battista (1610-1675) through 
Zappi, Minzoni, Cassiani, Frugoni, Monti. Markedly personal and worthy of 
being monographically pursued are Croce’s suggestions substantiating the 
claim, first brought forward by Bartolomeo Capasso, about the probable de- 
pendence of Metastasio, as a poet of ariette, upon Neapolitan prototypes 
(p. 140); and the discovery of some foreshadowings of Goldini’s realism 
in Neapolitan opera buffa texts (p. 134). The presentation of Parini as pre- 
éminently the poeta arcadico of Italy is likely to elicit reservations (a better 
candidate would be Giovanni Meli, 1740-1815; ejection of Metastasio from the 
contest for that title is a little bit startling). The essay on Jacopo Martelli 
points out hitherto unnoticed, important statements by an unsuspected repre- 
sentative of the anti-rationalistic current; while a distinctly individual contribu- 
tion is Croce’s analysis of the aesthetic ideas of the thus far unknown but 
henceforward not to be neglected Biagio Schiavo (1675-1750). 


E.1o GIANTURCO 
Washington, D.C. 


ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE AND BRAN THE BLESSED 


It is not my practice to answer all criticisms of my books, but when a scholar 
with the reputation of Professor Parry condemns by implication almost every- 
thing in my last book, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes, it seems 
as if I were entitled to a rejoinder. To be sure, in his review, Modern Language 
Quarterly, XIII (March, 1952), 99-101, he has some handsome things to say 
about the work, including the statement that it is a success. But then he pro- 
ceeds to attack my method by showing how I applied it to the problem of the 
Round Table. Can a book which is fundamentally unsound be counted a success? 
Since my treatment of this particular problem is offered as a sample of my 
wares, the conclusion to be drawn is that my whole stock, or most of it, is to 
be rejected. As Parry well knows, there are others who take a different view, 
but I do not want to shelter myself behind their endorsement. I believe it can 
be shown that it is Parry himself whose logic is at fault. 

Following my announced method, I had sought for analogues to Arthur’s 
Round Table. One of its properties, mentioned in the Didot Perceval, that it 
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had thirteen seats to be occupied by the king and twelve others, is shared by 
four tables described in Arthurian romance. One of them belonged to Bron, 
two belonged to the Grail King, whose name was Bron, and a fourth to King 
Brangoire. I might also have referred to Professor Newstead’s demonstration 
in Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance, pp. 163-67, that Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Brennius was partly modeled on the Welsh Bran the Blessed, that 
Brennius on his journeyings had twelve companions, and that he was a bountiful 
host; “profusus erat in dandis cibis.” To dismiss these five witnesses who 
agree on the number twelve as irrelevant or insignificant, as Parry does, is 
hardly rational, especially when there are several correspondences between 
Bron, Brangoire, the Grail King, and Brennius on the one hand and the Welsh 
Bran the Blessed on the other which proves their connection. If the names and 
characteristics of these figures indicate that their prototype was the hospitable 
Bran of the mabinogi, then a Welsh tradition must have existed which repre- 
sented him as feasting with his twelve chief warriors about him. How can this 
be called arguing in a circle? 

Parry objects that the mabinogi states repeatedly that Bran’s company num- 
bered not twelve but seven. First, note that this is true only after Bran’s house- 
hold had been severely reduced by battle; before that the mabinogi tells us 
nothing about the number of his table companions; we can only infer it from 
the consistent testimony about Bron, the Grail King, Brangoire, and Brennius. 
Secondly, it must be pointed out that Parry by quoting the mabinogi against 
me, as if that settled the matter, takes his stand on very shaky ground. For his 
argument is valid only if there existed no other version of Bran’s history than 
that preserved in the mabinogi. So far as I am aware, for fifty years scholars 
are agreed that the Four Branches of the Mabinogi form a medley of traditional 
elements which often had no original connection with each other and which in 
the process were drastically altered for one reason or another. (See Newstead, 
pp. 4 ff.) Parry must know this as well as I, but he does not seem to realize 
that his main objection to my thesis rests on the opposite assumption, viz., that 
Branwen was a sort of sacred text from which no deviation was ever permitted. 

As for Arthur’s Round Table, this, too, we have seen, was set for thirteen. 
Even the anti-Celtist Bruce acknowledged its Celtic origin, being convinced 
by the remarkable parallel between what Layamon tells us of the riot which 
led to the making of the table and what Bricriu’s Feast tells about the quarrel 
over precedence in the presence of King Conchobar. Now how does the Irish 
saga describe the seating arrangements on this occasion? “Around the royal 
couch were twelve couches for the twelve champions of Ulster.” Parry seems 
to be more anti-Celtic than Bruce, for he refuses to recognize in all these 
correspondences anything but the influence of Christ and the twelve apostles. 
That influence is admitted for the tables of Bron and the Grail King, but it 
stretches one’s credulity to accept it as an explanation for Conchobar, Bran, 
Brangoire, and Brennius. To paraphrase Alcuin, “Quid Brennius cum Christo?” 
Dr. Laura Hibbard Loomis has pointed out (MP, XXV, 345 ff.; MLR, XXVI, 
408 ff.; MLN, XLIV, 518 f.) that the concept of a central figure with twelve 
companions is well known in Celtic paganism. This seems the ultimate origin 
of the tradition which passed from Ireland through Wales and turns up in the 
French romances as the tables of Bron, Brangoire, and Arthur. 


Rocer S. Loomis 


Columbia University 
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I certainly did not mean to “condemn by implication almost everything” in 
the book. I did not mean, and I think I did not say, that the “whole stock, or 
most of it, is to be rejected.” I feel, and I tried to say, that there is much 
in the book that is of very great value. If I did not make that clear it is be- 
cause of the very severe limitations of space imposed upon me. I pronounced 
the book a success because, in my opinion, it amply established its central thesis. 
But as I worked through it—I had not read it when I agreed to review it—I 
found some things that seemed to me to be serious weaknesses, and I felt that 
as a reviewer I should not pass over these. I do not claim to be infallible; but 
the cause of scholarship will be best served if reviewers are honest in saying 
what they think of books they review. 

One thing which disturbed me was the looseness of some of the arguments 
upon which later conclusions are based. As an extreme example I cited from 
page 387 the argument which begins, “But that Bran himself, not his head, 
presided over the feasts in the isle of Gwales is proved. .. .” Surely I am not 
the only one who feels a lack of logic here! I might have cited from page 249, 
“The Book of Taliesin also informs us that Manawyd knew the island fortress 
of Caer Siddi. . . . This passage proves that Manawydan had his abode in that 
island castle of bliss. . . .” To me the fact that a man once said that he knows 
a place does not prove that he lives there. In my review I quoted Loomis’ 
reference to “the wounded King Bran [who] held his miraculous feasts, with 
twelve warriors in a circle about him,” and cited the fact that the Welsh tale 
said repeatedly that there were only seven companions. Loomis now answers 
that this is true only after Bran’s household had been severely reduced by 
battle. This sounds like an adequate reply to me, unless one remembers that the 
battle in which Bran’s household was reduced is the battle in which he was 
wounded, and that in the version we have there is no hint that there was any- 
thing miraculous about the feasts before that time. Must we conclude that the 
old story-teller was wrong again, and that Bran was wounded in some earlier 
battle? 

Certainly I never meant to suggest—and I do not think that what I said will 
bear that interpretation—that “Branwen was a sort of sacred text from which 
no deviation was ever permitted.” I would not even say that “there existed no 
other version of Bran’s history than that preserved in the mabinogi.” I do not 
know. But I am willing to say that the version we have is intelligible as it 
stands, and that it is the only version we have, for I question the ability of 
any modern scholar, no matter how gifted, to pick out from later tales a trait 
here, an incident there, an inference from somewhere else, and out of all these 
construct another version, differing from the early one in many essential re- 
spects, contradicting it in some, which he can pronounce to be the authentic 
version. This is the real issue between Loomis and me. We both agree that 
Chrétien used Celtic sources. I take these pretty much as I find them. He thinks 
that later versions retain features that these early ones have lost, and that by 
restoring them he can get nearer to the original. “In spite of the great gaps 
in our knowledge about Bran, Beli . . . it is surprising how much can be 
pieced together from the scraps of information we possess, and how neatly these 
patterns conform, despite rationalization and confusion, to those present in 
Chrétien’s work” (p. 467, bottom). Those who consider this method valid will, 
of course, use the book as it stands; I, who do not, am nevertheless grateful 
to the author for the wealth of material he provides me, which I can use in 
my own way. 


University of Illinois Joun J. Parry 
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C. Dionisotti. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xxxvi + 616. $5.00. 


Mesnard, Jean. Pascal: His Life and Works. Preface by Monsignor Ronald 
Knox. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xvi + 211. $3.75. 


Ocampo, Arturo Cambours. Indagaciones sobre Literatura Argentina. Buenos 
Aires: Albatros, 1952. Pp. 92. 


Saulnier, V. L. Alfred de Vigny: Lettres d’un dernier amour. Correspondance 
inédite avec “Augusta.” Genéve: Librairie Droz: Lille: Librairie Giard, 
Textes Littéraires Francais, 1952. Pp. xvi + 156. 


Taylor, Pauline. Gerbert de Mez: Chanson de geste du XII® siécle. Namur: 
Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Namur, Fascicule 11; 
Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts; Lille: Librairie Giard, 1952. Pp. xlviii 
+ 448. 


Wicks, Charles Beaumont. The Parisian Stage: Alphabetical Indexes of Plays 
and Authors, Part II (1816-1830). University, Alabama: University of Ala- 
bama Studies, No. 8, 1953. Pp. 105. $2.50. 


GENERAL 


Bowers, Fredson (editor). Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia, Vol. 5, 1952-1953. Charlottes- 
ville: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1952. Pp. 230. 
$6.00 ; $4.50 to members. 


Fishman, Solomon. The Disinherited of Art: Writer and Background. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California, Perspectives in Criticism, No. 2, 
1953. Pp. xii + 178. $2.75. 


Harkins, William E. A Modern Czech Grammar. Assisted by Marie Hnykova. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University Slavic Studies, 1953 
Pp. xi + 338. $4.50. 


Jones, Richard Foster. The Triumph of the English Language: A Survey of 
Opinions Concerning the Vernacular from the Introduction of Printing to 
the Restoration. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 340. 
$5.00. 


Naiden, James R. The Sphera of George Buchanan (1506-1582), A Literary 
Opponent of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe. [Privately printed.] Pp. vii + 
184. Distributed by William H. Allen, Bookseller, 2031 Walnut, Philadelphia 
3; Bottega d’Erasmo, via Gaudenzio Ferrari, 3, Torino. 


Phillips, J. B. The Gospels Translated into Modern English. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. x + 243. $2.75. 


Pyles, Thomas. Words and Ways of American English. New York: Random 
House, 1952. Pp. 310. $3.50. 


Shipley, Joseph T. (editor). Dictionary of World Literature. New revised 
edition. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii + 453. $7.50. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


The Sixth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference will 
be held this year, April 23 to 25. The general theme will be: “Making 
America Foreign Language Conscious.” William Riley Parker, editor 
of the PMLA, will be one of the main speakers and will discuss the 
$120,000 grant of the Rockefeller Foundation to study the role foreign 
languages should play in American life 

As usual thet ill be sections devoted to German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Biblical and Patristic Languages, Hebrew, Slavonic, Compara- 
tive Literature, e Teaching of Classical and Modern Languages 
in the High School 


At the conference ty-eight states and eight foreign coun- 
attendance was something over 575, 
vo hundred persons appearing on the program. 


last year, thir 
tries were represented. The total 


with nearly t 


details concerning the conference may be obtained from Jonah 
Skiles, Conference Director, or from Paul K. Whitaker and 
} 
H 


obart Ryland, Associate Directors. Complete programs will be available 
early in March 


Paul K. Whitaker 
Associate Director 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 























